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j^lEMOIli  OF  LIEUTENANT-GENEHAL  ROWLAND  TII^U 

COLOM£L  OP  THE  94lh  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  &C«  &C. 

[with  a  portrait.] 


EVOLVING  upon  the  rise  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  commercial  coimiry, 

I  he  mind  recurs  wilh  peculiar  satisfac¬ 

tion  to  those  who  have,  by  mercantile 
adventure  and  metronolitan  tradic, 
derived  unbounded  opulence.  To  the 
descendants  of  these  we  owe  many  of 
our  nol/HUj/,  our  ^entrjf,  oiir  legisfutors, 
and  our  heroi  s.  From  these  have  sprun*^ 
many  of  our  bishops  and  clergy  i  as 
also  our  our  snuUors,  our  low- 

yrrs,  and  our  naval  and  inilitary  olli- 
cers  :  these  the  indigenous  families  of 
this  kingdom  form  a  never-failing 
source,  to  which,  in  the  time  of  neiHl, 
Iheir  country  resorts  for  fresh  supplies 
of  tulculs  and  of  virtues.  We  have  ven¬ 
tured  these  observations,  because  they 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  brief  notices  respecting 
that  gallant  oflicer  Lieut. -Gen.  IIile, 
whose  FoIitrait  forms  the  principal 
embellishment  of  this  number  of  our 
Alngazine.  , 

To  say  that  benevolence  and  philan¬ 
thropy  have,  for  centuries,  been  the 
characlerislic  traits  of  the  family  of 

II  ILL,  of  Salop,  would  be  only  to  ri^ieat 
what  is  the  universal  theme  of  that 
county,  anil  with  which  local  residence 
has  huig  since  made  us  perfectly  ac- 
(juainled  ;  hut  we  are  inclined,  in  order 
to  extend  our  view  of  the  subject,  to 
travel  beyond  the  limits  of  Shropshire, 
and  to  shew  that  the  liberal  propension 
which  adorns  the  present  representative 
of  this  worthy  tamily  is  hefiNlitary  i  for 
w’e  find  that  his  ancestor.  Sir  Howland 
Hill,  mercer,*  who  was  Lord  Mayor 

*  Although  he  belonged  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  he  is,  in  other  civic  ducumepts, 
Ety  led  ?lti  chant.  ^ 


of  London,  anno  15S(1,  was  not  only  in 
the  daily  habits  of  redressing  the  griev¬ 
ances',  uttendin|7  to  the  wants,  ami  al¬ 
leviating  (he  distress,  of  hii  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  hilt  that  ills  miiniticence  wascini- 
nen  lljr  displayed  in  his  native  county, 
Salop. 

“  There  is,”  says  I^la(Ml,+  “  <i  lute, 
a  new  bridgeof  stone,  made  on, 7 cr/tr,^ 
by  a  merchant  of  London,  called  Itou:^ 
land  fail,  a  little  above  the  continence 
of  the  Stvernv  and  Verne."  Ami 
den  adds,  The  old  bridge  of  Aichant 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Eu- 
WAHD  VI.  at  the  sole  expense  of  Row¬ 
land  Rill,  Kut.  formerly  Lord  Mayor 
of  London;  whose  extiaordtuary  mu¬ 
nificence  and  liberality  were  displayed 
in  many  public  works  in  diUerciil  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in 
this  his  native  county  ;  for,  besides 
founding  a  free  grammar-school  at 
Drayton,  and  ailoliiig  suflicient  stipends 
for  the  maiiitemince  of  the  same,  be 
aiintiully  clotlied  300  poor  people,  lie 
also  contributed  most  liberally  to  the 
repairing  Slake  church;  and  built  two 
stone  bridges,  viz.  this  at  .tlcham,  ami 
one  at  Verne  i  and  two  others,  of  tim¬ 
ber,  at  his  own  cost  ^nd  charge,  during 
his  life-time.”^ 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor,  in  fheso 
brief  notices,  possible,  to  trace  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  the  family  of  IJii.l  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  Sir  Howland 
Hill,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  who 
is  recognized  as  its  civic  ancestor, 

+  IV.  181. 

f  Terne  is  to  say,  a  lake  or  pool,  ib. 
VII  .  r?.‘L 

4  (Joagh's  Camden’s  Brit.  Shropshire 
Vol.  HI.  p.^7. 


i  Memoir  of  Lieute riant' 

0 

thoujrh  olhfrs,  far  more  remolf,  mijjht 
J>e  rfferri'i!  to  iii  Po'vinfuny^  it  apprari 
to  ha^r  lnen  ditided  into  two  branches, 
one  of  wliicli  was  represented  the 
)alc  S(Pcl  miU  t'sn*  of  ^Uin^hant^  or 
\4tcham*  who  was,  for  many  years,  one 
of  the  kni'^hts  of  the  shire.  This  fjen- 
tlcinnn  ahotit  the  >ear  1782,  built  a 
most  beaiilifiil  seat  at  7>rae,  to  which 
he  has  j^iveii  the  name  of 
Ill  1784  Mr.  am  was  created  liarnn 
Jierwick\  of  *tttins^ham  t  in  which  lUle 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present 
Lord  Ptrwi  A*.  .. 

Of  I h^ other  branch  of  the  family  of 
II II  I ,  from  which  f.enera/ /////, the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjcci  of  the  present  speculation, 
is  descended,  we  learn  that  Sir  Itow/und 
I/Hly  his  ^jjrandfalher,  was  equally  ac¬ 
tive  as  a  masislrale,  equally  benevolent 
as  a  landlord,  with  his  civic  precursor, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  co«cnomen  ) 
'and  that,  as  a  philantliropist,  as  a  man, 

“  Who  j;ad  a  tear  for  Pity,  niid  a  hand, 
Open  as  day  to  melting  Charily,’* 

!iis  liheralliy* w  as  et^nally  ermspicnoiis; 
as  an  improver  of  his  native  county, 
and  a  proimder  of  many  public  works, 
his  name  stands  very  high  in  its  locdl 
records ;  and  although  it  is  not  here 
fiert  ssary  ti*  particularize  those  I  hat  we 
have  seen,  fnany  of  them  which  still 
rciuain,  evince  his  attention  to  the  con- 
teiiieiiccof  the  inhabitants  of  t  i^hrews- 


j  •  TTiis  house,  situated  ahoiU  three  miles  • 
from  Shretc^hiiri/^  is  of  wliitr  ^tollr,  has 
eleven  wlnd<iws  in  front;  and  although  its 
kltiiatioii  is  Hat,  as  the  H  orA/a  hounds  tlie 
view,  it  is,  from  the  road,  u  picturesque 
object.  ^  ^ 

V  or  tfies**  the  most  conspicuous  and  most 
useful  is  the  as  it  is  termed, 

in  contradistinction  to  the  lf‘tUh\  respect¬ 
ing  w  hh  h  we  find  the  follow'-ng  notice,  viz. 

**011  rhursday ,  July  t?7,l7fi9, Sir  Howland 
Hill,  B.irt.  laid  the  first  stdne  of  the  .newr 
fridge  liere,  with  this  inscription,  erected 
Sinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  (iwyno : — 

“  Anno  l'hri*>li,  MOCCl.XIX, 

(ieorg.  111.  Kegis,  IX. 

Joanne  firry  an,  Archltecto, 

Hnjuis*'e  Pontis, 

Publico  Couiitatfis  sumptu  eiirurndi, 
Prlmiim  Uapidem  posuit 
Rolandus  Itill,  Raronettus, 

Rolandi  Hilt,  I'quit.  oliiri  Prsetoris  Londin* 
Consilngiiineus, 

l(^ui  Ponfein  jam  vetnsi.itel.'ibentem, 
Annas  ahliinc  CC.  A:  plurer 
Sumptu  sno  'proprto 
Mbuhicentitficie  fiiuda^tl. 


General  Rowland  Hill. 

bury,  and  of  other  places  in  its  ro¬ 
mantic  vicinity. 

Sir  Howland  Hill,  at  bis  death,  left 
three  sons,  namely,  Sir  Richard  Hilly 
Bart,  who  was,  for  several  years,  one 
of  the  representative*  of  the  counfy  of 
8al<qi',  and  who  died  at  hi*  beantirnl 
seat  at  ffntekestoney*  November  SSthi 
1808,  in  the  76lh  year  «>f  lii*  age. 

8ir  Richard  wa»  *ticceeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  hi*  second  brother,  the 
present  8ir  John  Hilly  Bart,  who  is  the 
father  of  l/ieut.-Gen.  Hill. 

Thethir^l  son  ofth^  latQ  Sir  Howland 
is  the  Rev.  Howland  Hilly  who,  at  .a 
very  early  age,  devoled  Ins  talents  ami 
his  fortune  to  the  reformation  of  man* 
k  ind ;  w  ho  has  been,  in  his  holy  iubotirs; 
indefatigable :  .and,  a*  be  undertook  the 
grbat  cuusc  of  salvation  v^ith  an  ardour 
which  induced  him  to  sacrifice  every 
other  consideration  to  bis  duty,  and  liolh 
by  his  preaching  and  living  to  set  it 
forth  and  shew  il  accordingly,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  has  been  conconiilanlly 
successful. 

Sir  John  Him/,  the  third  and  present 
baronet,  was* born  July  2 1,  1,740.  Ho 
married  one  of  the  daiigliters  and  co¬ 
heiresses  of  John  (hambrey  of  i\Uon\ 
in  ^hrofiuhircy  Ksq.  by  whom  he  has  had 
sixteen  children.  He,  for  thirteen  yearsi 
represented  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
Parliament,  in  which  situation  we  well 
remember  him.  As  an  abtc  and  upright 
senator,  it  is  lb  be  lamented  that  be 
should  have  ever  been  opposed! 

LiKrTF.NAM/Ci:N.  Rowland  Him, 
wl.*o  is  colonel  of  the  9  lib  regiment  of 

.  i  Jlr.w kcfctone, ten  tniles from. VA/Yfoitfry, 
h.is  hern  juslly  renned  “  an  Ulysian  resi¬ 
dence.”  It  r\a«,  nt  a  most  enormouii  e.v- 
pense,  formed  out  of  a  sandy  wa^tr  ;  hut  li.is 
been  embellished  with  so  much  l.vte,  th.it 
'the  particular  feature**  that  adorn  it  ran 
scarcely  receive  jnstIcV  from  the  rao>t  ani¬ 
mated  and  vivid  description: 

**  Here  hills  a^.d  dales,  the  woodlands,  and 
the  plain, 

Ifprc  art  and  nc^urcSeem  to  strive  again.” 

The  family  mansion  stimds  in  a  grove  of 
oaks,  it  is  a  targe  brick  building,  w  ith  spa. 
rious  wings,  'fhe  style  of  its  archilcctiiir  i« 
rather  geaird  than  n  style  that  indi- 

cau*v,in  its  sumptuous  soluiiiy,  aiiu 

benrcofcnce.  The  |>*irk  ranges  in  ft?  front, 
and  the  a\lj.*cent  village  ahoiinds  w  ith  mo- 
numen'ts  of  the  taste  and  mnuifireni  e  of  Sir 
Richard  Hill ;  upon  the  hospiinlity  of  w  ho<«e 
liall,  he  Was  once,  in  Parliament,  compli- 
toentod  by  the  late  Mr.  Riti. 
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foot,  is  the  fourth  son*  of  the  above- 
Danie<<  haron(*l‘  *  He  was  born  An  fust 
II it),  1772;  auJ,  following  the  military 
iinpuUc  of  his  disiiositio'n,  he  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  ; 
his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  professional 
knowled;;ei  his  suavity  «)f  inaiiners,  and 
general  good  coiidtict  as  a  soldier,  hdve 
not  only  procured  to  him  the  Approba¬ 
tion  auJ  friendship  of  the  commanders 
under  whom,  thitniih  many  active  and 
severe  campaigns,  he  has  served,  but 
als(»  endeared  him  to  the  other  otficers 
and  privates;  the  latter  of  whom  not 
only  hoiulur  and  revere  him'  as  their 
superior,  hut-  gratefully  esteem  him  as 
a  benevolent  friend,  anxious  to  render 
them  every  service  in  his  power,  and, 
in  every  situation  and  change  ot  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  a  military  life  is, 
in  active  service,  liable,  particularly  at- 
lenlive  to  their  accommodation. 

The  expedition  to  "liich,  in 

our  opinion,  was  as  ably  plaanod  it 
was  courageously  and  vigorously  exe¬ 
cuted,  gave  to  the  war,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  assumed  every  other  form  that  is 
to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern  his¬ 
tory,  a  new  cliaracter.  Our  brave 
couutVymen  hdd,  already',  c'onlemled 
with  their  f/w/lVc  enemies  in  the  north 
and  i\ic  south  of  Europe:  they  had  edn- 
qiiered  them  on  the  cUast  of  the  Ualiir^ 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  .Ip^nnines :  they 
had  chased  them  from  tiu?  plains  of 
Hindouslau :  had  captured  their  lEest 
Indian  Is/ands;  and  it  was  now  des¬ 
tined  that  they  should  oppose  them  in 
^frica^  the  ordy  <|uarler  of  the  glohc 
wherem  tlM*y  had  not  hitherto  been 
repulsed  fhe  vario'is  events  of  the 
J'^i/ptiuJi  u'iir  have  been  so  often  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  arc,  in  more  than 
one  historical  series,  so  amply  and  cor¬ 
rectly  detailed,  that  it  is  iihheces.sary 
more  particularly  to  advert  to  them, 
than  merely  to  stale  that,  in  that  arid 
soil,  where  the  only  flourishing  pro- 


Clement  llill^  the  twelfth  child  (a)  of  Sir 
John^  isai'aptain  in  the  royal  regiuieiu  of 
) torse  riuards.  ife  attended  his  brother  to 
IWlugal,  asaide-dn-cainp;  with  him  he  has 
been  in  several  engagements,  and  his  u.'ine 
has  been  sent  in  for  promotion  to  a  troop  to 
the  Hlues. — Playfair's  British  t'aniily  Jin- 
tiquity^  vol.  vi.  pajge  817. 


(a)  This  young  officer  was  the  bearer,  of 
ihi;  late  desputebrs  frodi  his  ganant  brother. 


diictions  were  British  ladreht  Gen  era 
//»■// gathered  his  full  share  He  par¬ 
took  of  the  toils,  contributed  to  the 
conquests,  and,  with  the  other  heroes 
of  that  expedition,  was  honoured  with 
the  applause  of  his'rountry.f 

The  war  of  the  Peninsula  displayed 
General  Hill  as  etplally  active.  In  the 
giorihus  battle  of  Tatavera  ^  he  parti- 
cul.iHy  distinguished  himself;  and,  after 
repulsing  the  French,  in  repeated  at¬ 
tacks,.  was  woUnded;  though,  fortu¬ 
nately,  very  slightly  ;  the  battle  was; 
notw  ithstaiiding,  roulintied  through  th^ 
whole  of  the  night ;  and,  m  the  general 
orders,  issued  August  18,1809,  he,  wijh 
the  general  and  other  otlicers,  hud  the 
satisfaction  t(»  learn  that  tneir  conduct 
was  marked  with  the  appr<ihulton  of 
their  sovereign.  Ou  (his  occasion,  he; 
with  the  army  and  navy,  also  rectived 
tile  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

When  these  thanks  were  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  PereeVul)  olii 

served;  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
( Gt  fieral  Jiill)  had  repulsed  the  l  i  eucli 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  was  fresh 
in  every  one’s  memory.  His  Majesty, 
on  tiiis  occasion,  without  any  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  was 
pleased,  in  testimony  of  his  merit,  to 
appoint  him  colonel  of  the  01  (h  regi¬ 
ment  of  foot. 

'file  late  battle  of  .-roj/o  de  Mnti'uo^ 
an  account  of  which  is  stated  in  the 
de.spalches  from  Lieutenont-Gen.  llill^ 
dated  Eer no nda^  6tli  November,  iwll, 
published  in  the  London  (lazeltc,^  to- 

•  +  **  The  thanks  of  bt»ih  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  wtre  voted  to  the  navy  niid  army  • 
and  each  regiment  which  had  si'rved  during 
this  campaign,  was  permitted  to  add  aii 
embroidered  Sphinx  to  its  colours,  and  to 
have  *•  Koypt”  inscribed  in  the  field. 

**  To  .leslify  h's  gratitude  the-  (Irand 
Signor  also  established  the  order  of  the 
Crescent.  The  principal  coinmanJers  w’erc 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  this  in*  w  species 
of  knighthood,  while  gold  medals  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  field  officers,  captains, 
a'nd  subalterns  of  the  victorious  army. — 
Stephen  s  Hist,  of  the  W  art  tehich  aross 
out  of  the  French  Hevofution^  vol.  ii.  p.  578; 

^  This  battle  was  fought  27:li  and  V8th 
July,  1899  ; — For  an  account  of  It,  together 
with  the  proceedings  antecedent  .and  subse. 
quent,  vide  Furop.  Mag,  Vol.  LVll.  npy 
1:16.1.19.154.217.224. 

V'idc  Luropeao  .Alag.  Vol.  LX, 
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CclhcT  willi  all  the  proceeding?*  in  Par- 
liament  {  where  it  was  noticed  in  the 
Speech  of  his  Itoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
liegent,  in  the  following  terms: — 

“  The  successful  and  brillianl  enter- 
prisr*,  which  terminated  in  the  surprise* 
ill  Kpaniioti  Estremadurai  of  a  French 
corps*  li)  a  detachment,  yf  the  allied 
army*  under  Lieutenant-general  Hill*  is 
highly  creditable  to  that  distinguished 
oiticer,  and  to  the  troops  under  his  com* 
niHiul,  and  has  cuiiiribiitcd  materially 
to  obstruct  the  design.s  of  tbe  enemy  in 
tliai  part  of  the  peninsula.** 

Those  despatches,  so  truly  honour¬ 
able  to  the  general,  together  with  the 
npphiiise  with  w  hich  the  people  receivi  d 
them,  and  the  eftect  they  have  had  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  are,  ns  we 
liave  observed,  already  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  upon 
the  siibj(‘ct,  than  that  the  commander 
ol  that  day  has  addtul  greatly  to  the 
laurels  which  he  had  before  acouired  ; 
niul,  therefore,  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of 
bis  country  that  they  may  long  continue 
to  nourish  and  to  accumulate.  M. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  FACETLE. 
No,  f. 

To  the  KdUorofthe  European  Magazine, 

SIR,  Januarjf  9,  1812. 

AS  the  Roman  poet  tells  us,  at  tu 
Ro  VIA  ISO  it'jndvH  sale  lin^e  iiVelfos^ 
you  will,  1  um  persuaded,  have  no  oh 
jection  to  tinge  your  publication  with 
the  Oxonian.  Your  excuse  for  so  do¬ 
ing,  should  any  excuse  be  necessary, 
may  be  dufee  estdesipere  loco. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Mr.  Hale,  or 
Dale,  of  .''erlon  ( <»llege,  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Land,  of  '‘t.  JohnVi,  Oxford,  were 
proctors  ol  the  university.  The  former 
was  a  severe  man  in  office,  and,  rouse- 
qiiently,  incurred  tbe  odium  of  many 
persons  I  Ihc  other  was  a  very  short, 
small  man,  but  civil  and  moderate. 
Half,  on  making  a  speech  on  tiie  re¬ 
signation  of  his  proctorial  power,  was 


hissed  and  booted  at  by  all  tbe  under¬ 
graduates  pre.sent ;  whereupon  it  was 
said,  by  a  gentleman  of  Merton,  that 
Hale  w  as  proctor  “  cum  parva  Laude.'' 

A  Christ  Church  College  dependent, 
who  had  committt'd  a  few  irregularities 
during  his  slay  at  college,  was  asked 
by  the  dean,  when  he  was  going  to  be 
presented  for  his  degree,  with  what  con¬ 
science  he  could  swear  to  be  fit  both  in 
learning  and  manners  ?  He  answered  the 
dean  by  saying,  that  be  might  safely 
swear  him  according  to  the  words  of 
the  oath,  viz.  that  he  was  qualified 
“  tarn  morihus  quam  dnclririd,^*  pos- 
icsdng  very  little  of  either. 

A  gentleman  of  St.  Mary  Hall  being 
met  l)y  the  proctor  in  the  streets  during 
uivine  .service  at  the  I  niversity  church, 
St.  .Mary’s,  was  interrogated  by  him  in 
these  words,  ironically:  “How  come 
you  to  he  here,  sir?  Is  this  the  way  to 
St.  Mary’s  eliurch  ?’* — 1‘he  gowu  inart 
coolly  replied,  “  No,  sir,  you  must  turn 
round  the  next  corner.” 

At  t!)c  Rodleian  Library  is  a  portrait 
of  Sir  .Martin  1  robisher,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand.  The  man  who  used  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  Sy  bil  generally  explained 
it  in  this  manner:  “  That  is  apurtright 
of  the  famous  Admiral  Furbish  :  he  car¬ 
ries  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  shew  thalht 
was  the  fellow  wht»  shot  the  (lulph  of 
Mexico;  and  that  is  the  represent  at  ion 
of  ihc  real  pistol  that  he  committed  the 
inuidcr  with.  Won’t  you  please  to  re¬ 
member  the  keeper.” 

The  Vice-chancellor  meeting  the  Hoii. 
Mr.  Wenman,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  in  his 
hoots,  told  him  they  should  cost  him  teii 
groats. — “  I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  VV'en- 
mau  ;  “  my  shoemaker  told  me  they 
sliouldcost  a  great  deal  more.” — At  that 
time,  the  tine  for  being  in  boots  was  ten 
groats. 

A  person  who,  in  shewing  some  paint¬ 
ings  at  Christ  Church  College,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  say,  that  a  certain  one  re¬ 
presented  some  celebrated  massacre 
^  (which  was  pronounced  to  her  massa- 
kree  u  »*ed  to  point  iiuut  thus,  “This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  picture  of  a 
celebrated  musieFs  degree,*^ 

The  entrance  of  Magdalen  College 
Used  to  be  oraamentca  with  boughs; 
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and  the  ground  strewed  with  green 
leaves,  on  St.  John  Raptist'd  Day,  when 
a  sermon  was  preached  to  the  society, 
&c.  It  is  well  remembered,  that'when 
])r.  Bacon  used  to  preach,  he  told  his 
friends  that  **  he  could  not  promise 
them  much  entertainment  from  his  dis¬ 
course  ;  but  they  would  be  sure  of  Bacon 
and  greens." 

The  Hev.  Dr.  Leigh,  master  of  Raliol, 
was  hissed  on  going  out  of  the  Theatre; 
when,  turning  round  to  the  parties,  he 
said,  **  Laudatur  ab  his.’’ 

A  countryman  coming  up  to  Oxford 
with  some  complaint  against  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  who  had  been 
hunting  and  shooting  over  his  fields, 
asked  a  gown-man,  opposite  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  which  was  the  way  to 
the  Heads  of  Housen.  “  Them  be  the 
heads  of  housen"  said  the  witty  youth, 
pointing  to  the  immense  stone  heads 
round  the  Theatre. 

In  the  statutes  of  Queen’s  College, 
the  founder  has  directed,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  society  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  dinner  by  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  instead  of  by  that  of  a  bell.  In 
conseuuence  of  which,  freshmen  are 
told,  that  the  men  of  Queen’s  are  every 
day  called  to  battle  by  martial  music. 

LEPIDUS. 


Tothe  Editor  of  the  European  Hagazine. 

SIR, 

AS  I  presume  your  Magazine  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  perusal  or 
edification  of  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
1  hope  I  may  venture  to  flaller  myself 
that  jou  will  spare  me  a  corner  of  it 
(if  it  18  the  middle  of  a  page  it  will  do 
as  well),  to  request  information  from 
some  one  of  your  Correspondents,  as 
to  the  following  circumstance :  — 

For  several  months  past  my  compa¬ 
nions  have  been  looking  forward  to, 
and  reckoning,  with  apparent  delight, 
upon  the  approach  of  this  present 
year,  because,  said  they,  “  we 

shall  then  be  privileged  (mark,  the 
word)  to  make  up  for  the  backicardness 
which  the  men  evince  in  their  addresses 
towards  our  sex,  and  can  then  lay  siege 


to  the  favoured  object  with  all  the 
weapons  and  artillery  that  the  united 
efforts  of  nature  and  art  have  furnished 
us  with.” 

For  my  part  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  account,  in  the  first  place,  whence 
this  pnvilt'ge  could  arise;  and,  in  the 
the  next  place,  where  can  be  either  the 
necessity  or  use  .  of  such  privilege, 
as,  from  the  little  observation  my  years 
have  enihled  me  to  make,  I  should 
rather  have  supposed  it  had  been  a/- 
ways  leap-year  i  at  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  me,  that,  ever  since  I  can  recol¬ 
lect  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  hut  a  short 
time),  the  gentlemen  have  been  as  much 
flattered  and  talked  nonsense  to  by 
our  sex  as  (I  am  informed)  they  for¬ 
merly  were  by  them. 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  to  learn  whence  could  possibly 
originate  this  Leap- Year- Privilege, 
which  my  companions  appear  so  te¬ 
nacious  of;  that  should  I  find  a  neces. 
sity,  1  may  not  let  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  pass. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am 
one  of  (what  is  called)  the  talkative 
sex,  you  will  observe  (or,  in  case  of 
your  being  so  blind  as  not  to  observe  it, 
you  will  at  any  rate  see  1  take  care 
to  acquaint  you  with  it),  that  1  have 
studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  cii- 
cumlocution,  and  have  made  use  of  us 
few  words  as  possible. 

1  am,  91  r, 

Your  humble  servant, 

li^ABELLA. 

Cl  are  ^  Suffolk^ 

Jan.  20iht 
Leap-tear,  1812. 


Tothe  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

I  DERIVED  much  satisfaction  from 
the  perusal  of  the  account  of  some 
gentlemen  latterly  educated  at  Cheam 
School,  Surrey,  which  appeared  in  your 
valuable  Magazine  for  August,  1811, 
p.  95,  the  following  additions  to  the 
information  affordeil  by  your  Corres¬ 
pondent  arc  much  at  your  service  :  — 

Mr.  Calvert^  who  was  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  is  the  nephew  of 
Richard  Calvert,  Esq. of  Fulmer,  Rncks; 
betook  his  degree  of  A.B.  I  lliink,  at 
the  end  of  1810. 


8  Extract  from  **  Thinks  I  to  ^T^seff,**- 


Mr,  A  Hen  Cooper^  <on  of  Cn  plain 
Cooper,  entered  at  Oriel  about  two 
]rcars  ago. 

Mr,  Uenea^e  Finrk^  I  he  ^rand^on  of 
the  late  Lord  A^leiford,  is  of  Christ 
Chtircii  College,  Oxoii,  and  not  of  Ail 
SouU;  his  brother  William  is  of  Christ 
Chundi  also,  where  he  was  entered,  1 
believe,  in  11109. 

.  Mr.  .John  G,  CenG  i*  the  son  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Gent,  of  Ihel^ast  India  en;;inecrs, 
and  was  of  University  Colle^jc,  Oxford, 
previous  to  his  late  inarria^e. 

Mr  Jamen  Stephen^  son  of  the  M.P. 
if  my  information' is  correct,  was  not 
entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trini¬ 
ty  College,  Cambridge,  but  as  a  pen¬ 
sioner.  lie  left  that  university  some 
tnne  since,  and  became  a  student  of 
Liucoln's-lnn ;  by  which  honourable 
irociety  he  has  Just  been  called  to  the 
liar. 

Mr,  Stephen  Cassan,  grandson  of  the 
late  Stephen  Cassan,  Ksq.  of  Sheflield- 
Housc,  QueeiCs  County,  and  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  is  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  . 

Mr,  tyUUnm  Locke  succeeded  to  the 
Xorbury-park  estate  only  in  October, 
ISIO,  on  the  death  of  his  worthy  fa¬ 
ther. 

Mr.  Koberl  Unit  took  his  degree  of 
A.R.  in  I'anler  Term  last;  his  brother 
Clayton,  I  understand,  is  heiiig  educated 
for  the  profession  of  a  ph}sician. 

Mr,  fyutium  GHpin^  son  of  the  re¬ 
spected  head  of  Cheam  [school,  wh(» 
now  holds  a  rectory  in  Salop,  died  early 
in  1811,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
much  and  deserveilly  regretted. 

Messrs.  Gardiner,  K.M.,  Rird,  Oakes, 
Hobarts,  Millet  (u  son  of  the  India  Di¬ 
rector),  and  Lacon  (son  of  8ir  F.dmund), 
have  all  been  sent  abroad,  chiefly  to  the 
F.ast  Indies.  Sir  Simon  Taylor  is  enjoy- 
in'*g  the  “  otiuin  cum  dignitate.^'  The 
Messrs.  Whitmore  (sons  of  the  member), 
Vorbes,  Gent,  Meuron,  and  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Murray,  are  ail  now,  or  lately  were, 
ill  London. 

With  deference  to  your  intelligent 
Correspondent,  he  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  of  lh‘c  ‘  bright  stars’  which 
he  says  that  Cheam  School  (while  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  Sen.)  tent 
into  the  world.  This  omission  1  beg 
leave  to  supply. 

'  A  part  of  the  education  of  the  late 
Bight  lion.  William  Pitt  w.as  conducted 


there;  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  of  Henry  Addington,  now  Lord 
Sidinouth,  as  a  memento  of  his,  in  the 
church  gallery,  given  under  bin  hand, 
will,  to  this  day,  evince  ;  the  late  Lord 
Viscount  Grimstone;  the  present  Lord 
Uedesdale,  fonm^ly  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  at  that  time  Mr.  Milford;  the 
night  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  M.P. ; 
Glover,  the  well-known  poet;  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  &c. 

Yours,  d:c. 

Jan,  3,  1812.  INDAGATOK; 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

T  CANNOT  refrain  from  requesting 
insertion  in  the  absence  of  more  im¬ 
portant  communications)  of  the  under¬ 
written  extract  from  a  work  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled  “  Thinks  I  to  Mt/neJfT* 
the  perusal  of  which  has  afforded  me 
much  gratification.  It  is  called  a  Se- 
rio-Comico-Ludicro*Tragico  Tale.  To 
which  Number  of  o’s,  thinks  I  to  myself^ 
the  author  might  have  added  Salirico- 
Politico;  as  it  contains,  in  my  opinion, 
much  just  and  pointed  satire  on  thu 
reigning  follies  of  the  day,  clad  in  a 
style  of  ridicule  and  humour,  striking 
and  entertaining. 

1  am,  yours,  kc. 

CtofCy  Suffolk.  CURIO, 


(Page  87,  Vol.  11.) 

“  I  was  always  sorry,  1  confess,  to 
hear  him  speak  thus  contemptuously 
of  the  Whip  ('luh  ;  because  it  was  ono 
of  the  few  prejudices  he  had  that  could 
he  said  to  he  at  all  unreasonable;  for 
1  never  could  agree  with  him  about  that 
particular  association  o\  gentlemen  \  — 
1  always  supposed  that  it  must  be  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  for  anybody  to  see 
those  illustrious  personages  quit  the 
metro]mlis  in  the  way  they  arc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  at  broaii  day,  barouche 
i{fU  r  barouche,  acconlrcHl  as  exactly  as 
possible  like  mail  coachmen,  driving 
their  oten  servants,  «Sc.  Sc,  cVc.  but 
they  must  be  tempted  to  think,  at  least, 
if  not  to  say  to  themselves  (as  1  gene¬ 
rally  do),  what  useful,  what  wise,  what 
valuable,  what  important,  and  what 
dignified  members  of  the  State  I !!  T* 
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VESTIGES  REVIVED. 

A  HfiTORfCAL,  Philosophical,  and 
Moral,  View  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  State  Metropolis: 

fF^ilk  Obserpations  or  the  circum- 
ADJACENT  Counties,  Anecdotes, 

BT  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ISQ. 

New  Series*  JV*o,  VI* 

CHBAPSIDB - CONDUIT — CROSS,  &C. 

LTHOUGH  we  shall,  in  our  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  Cross  in  Cheap^ 
have  occasion  to  mention  some  splendid 
processions  which  have  encircled  it  : 
yet  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  a^ain 
advert  to  an  object  of  far  greater  uti¬ 
lity,  namely,  the  great  conduit, which 
stood  on  the  south  side,  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Pou//rv,  and  was  a  building,  as 
wc  have  already  shewn,  totally  distinct 
from  the  Standard**  This  Conduit  was 
considered  as  of  vast  importance,  bein^ 
the  principal  engine  of  the  city  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  neighbourhood  with  sweet 
watery^  which  was  brought  from  Pad¬ 
dington^  and  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead 
to  a  castellated  fabric  of  stone,  contain- 


•  “  Ileyond  llic  Conduit,  on  the  south  side 
of  Cheap,”  Stow  says,  in  his  time,  “  were 
houses  possessed  by  mercers^  up  to  the  north 
corner  of  Cordwainers^strert^  which,”  he 
also  says,  is  corruptly  called  How~lane. 
These  houses,  in  former  times,  were  but 
sheds,  or  shops,  with  solars  over  them,  as  one 
then  remained  at  the  end  of  SopePs-lunr^ 
wherein  a  woman  sold  seeds,  roots,  and 
herbs.” 

f  There  is  a  distinction  to  he  made  re- 
ipectiog  the  water  of  the  city  ;  that  for  coin- 
uion  purposes  was  not  brought  l>y  the  tank¬ 
ard-bearers  from  the  ('onduits,  hut  in  carts 
and  sledf^es  from  tlie  I'hnnics,  and  the  other 
rivers  and  brooks,  to  Iioiim-s  where  it  was 
wanted  in  great  quantities,  or,  when  the 
distance  was  short,  by  pails  and  yokes. 
This  practice  was  continiird  till  a  peima- 
qent  supply,  laid  intothe  diderent  dwellings, 
was  obtained  from  that  magniheent  nod  he- 
Dehcial  scheme  which  brought  the  Nkw  Ki- 
VTER  to  IjONdon.  and  superseded  the  necessity 
of  such  immensf*  labour.  Rain  w  ater,  which 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  sheds,  Ac.  were 
pt'culiarly  adapted  to  catch,  was  alto  much 
used  in  thecity  :  yet,  as  the  buildings,  streets, 
Ac.  were  calculated  to  engender  putres¬ 
cence,  we  have  still  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  atmospheric  contamination  was,  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  great  conflagration,  increased 
by  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  inhabitants. 
£urop.  Mag*  Fol,  LXI.  Jan,  Hli. 


ing  a  large  cistern,  which  waa  built 
in  the  year  1285,  and  rebuilt  in  1479. 

It  was,  upon  many  joyful  occasions, 
particularly  those  which  combined  com¬ 
memoration  with  splendid  liberality,  the 
custom  for  the  Conduits^  especially  those 
in  Cheap,  to  run  claret  wine  ^  while  pro¬ 
cessions  passed.  Of  this  custom  we  have 
many  notices  in  our  civic  histories,  &c. 
and  our  ancient  dramatists  very  fre¬ 
quently  allude  to  it.  This  custom,  since 
wine  has  become  so  expensive,  indeed 
since  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
has  been,  except  at  coronations,  and 
other  public  celebrations  of  the  like 
nature,  changed  to  that  of  giving  bar* 
rels  of  beer  to  the  populace. 

The  conduits,  in  ancient  times,  ran 
wine  upon  the  day  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show :  also  at  the  splendid  tourna¬ 
ments  of  ICdward  ill.;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  at  tlie  other  grand  pro- 
cessions  upon  which  we  are  now  spe¬ 
culating.  The  great  conduit  in  Cheap, 
w  hich,  was,  upon  all  occasions,  the  place 
where  tiie  Lord  Mayor  received  those 
royal  visitors  who  enfered  the  city  by 
Jldgttte^  or  Lundon-hridge  gates,  most 
unquestionably  overflowed  upon  a  so-* 
lemnity  that  we  are  about  to  mention, 
namely,  when  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
were  exhilarated  to  an  iinusiiai  degree 
at  seeing  the  Prince  of  fVales^  upon  his 
arrival  in  England  after  the  Battle 
of  Poitiers,  proceeding  through  Cheap- 
side  in  Iriumphant  procession,  yet  with 
that  self-humility  that  indicated  the 
most  exalted  heroism,  attending  his 
royal  captive,  John  King  of  Francft 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  Sir 

Ilenrif  Picardy  in  I  he  Vintry^  where 
the  royal  giiesls  were  most  magniti- 
ceiitfy  entertained.^  Upou  this  occa- 
nioii,  the  (hepe  disphayed  all  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  pageants  were  numerous ; 
and  the  citizens,  as  was  the  custom, 
hung  out  their  phife,  tapestry,  and  ar.« 
moiir,  so  that  the  like  had  never  before 
bceu  seen  iii  the  memory  of  man.  || 


J  The  price  of  French  wine  wi»,  in  the 
reign  of  Kdward  III.  1342,  ordered  not  to 
exceed  fuurpeuce  the  o  ii.lon  ! 

^  This  iiiagUlrate,  W'lm  seerui>  to  have  been 
horn  to  support  the  dignity  and  Ui^plIly  the 
opulence  arising  from  cnininerce,  nnd  the 
m.TKiftticeiice  of  the  Citff  of  1,ondvn.  .«rev«a 
years  afterward, eutertalnCd  the  royjtl  fither 
and  nioilier  ns  he  hud  rniertHined  their  sod, 
and  in  their  train  three  cu^l/us  mouarclw. 

|j  Barnciy  p.  *^6. 

C 
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THE,  CROSS  AT  WEST  CHEPE. 

(t  31  brm  at  Konu  ateo, 
nb  (tone  t|K  btat^oiui*  all  a  rob). 
&t-  prttrs  ano  mani* 

mo 

SCljan  cf  31  tolD  all  t>r  oo  hnoin- 

“  The  Four  by  John 
Hey  wood. 

In  ideally  contemplating  the  ancient 
CRosiEfi,  ivnicli  were,  in  remote  ages, 
to  be  found  in  every  country,  city,  and 
town  of  civilized  Europe,  the  mind  na¬ 
turally  recurs  to  their  rise,  their  nuni- 
l)cr,  their  architectural  elegance,  their 
spiritual  influence,  and,  conse<|Ucntly, 
cousidering  them  as  the  most  sacrctl 
symbols  of  Chrislianitv,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  revolts  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  being 
sometimes  placed  in  situations  rather 
commercial  than  ecclesiastical,  and  used 
for  purposes  that  were  rather  politi¬ 
cal  f  than  religious. 

When  the  Empress  Helena,  as  it 
is  stated,  discovered  the  real  cross  of 
our  Saviour^  she  ordained  Quirinui 
Eishop  of  Rome  ;  and,  of  course,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Fee.  The 
spiritual  symbol  was  adopted,  and  most 
sanctimoniously  revered,  during  the 
subscc)ucnt  ages;^  and  although  the 
Croiisadett  placed  it  in  situations  at  which 
theprimitiveChristians  would  haveshud- 
dered,  yet  still  the  followers  of  Peter  the 
Hermit^  in  some  instances,  paid  to  it 
proper  reverence. 

Crosses,  or  the  vestiges  of  crosses, 
have  been  found  in  most  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
islands  subordinate  to  Great  Britain; 
their  architecture  forms,  at  once,  a  se- 


•  Tlie  itatifons  {statioues  or  jurnee)  were 
the  stages  betwixt  London  and  Home,  of 
w'hich  there  is  a  map  in  n  MS.  of  M.  Paris, 
Roy.  Lib.  14.  c.  vii.  and  Rennet  Coil.  c.  vii. 

\'C. 

f  -  ■—  ..  These  things  you  have 

Proclaim’d  at  market-crosses.” 

Shak^peare^  Henry  IV.  printed  on- 
tecedent  to  tie  year  1647.  Ame*$ 
Tiipographical  Antiquities^  pp. 

♦  “  llie  world,”  says  St.  Cyrif^  “  is  filled 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  cross;” 
which  yet,  adds  St.  Ptytlinas^  feels  no  de¬ 
cay  from  this  continued  miracle.”  Such  was 
the  belief  of  the  caily  ClirUtiaus. 


ries  and  a  system.  The  progress  of  the 
arts  may,  by  these  sacred  memorials, 
be  traced  from  their  first  rude  efforts, 
when,  among  the  Saxons^  &c.^  crosses 
were  only  of  rough  hewn  granite  to 
their  more  polished  and  elegant  eflusioos ; 
such  as  the  great  cross  in  Chepe  once 
displayed,  and  many  others  do  still  ex¬ 
hibit.  A  regular  history  of  Crosses,  for 
the  formation  of  which  we  are  possessed 
of  many  materials,  would,  although  a 
laborious,  be  an  important  work  :  but 
as  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speculate 
more  generally  upon  the  subject  of  thos<; 
edifices, II  or  symbols,  we  shall  direct 

^  In  contemplating  the  adoption  of  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  Cross  by  the  Saxoni*, 
on  their  conversion  to  Cbrislianity.fii  j  we 
most  naturally  turn  to  the  coin  of  those  peo¬ 
ple,  and  there  find,  that  the  first  which  was 
stamped  with  tliat  impression,  which  is  in 

^his  form  on  the  front,  and  a  triple  cross 

on  the  reverse,  connected  in  the  centre  by  a 
lozenge, isarAryoxi,  inscribed  ELLHJCRHT, 
and  in  the  centre  R. HABRA,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  struck  by  Egbert,  the  son 
of  OJfa,  who  was  the  twelfth  Christian  king 
of  Northninberland,  and  began  his  reign 
A. I).  787.  From  his  time  down  to  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  whodied  1065,  wedo 
not  find  any  coins  but  what  are  marked  with 
the  cro8.n,  though  some  of  them,  after  Ethels 
tcerd  Il.'s  time,  have  it  marked  with  double 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  penny 
into  halfpence  and  farthings ;  a  circumstance 
that  must,  with  respect  to  form,  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  very  inconvenient. 

II  Yet  we  cannot  help  observing,  tliat  the 
enumeration  of  the  principal  crossesto  which 
the  Palmer  had  paid  his  devotion,  as  stated 
by  him  in  the  ancient  dramaf  h)io  which  we 
have,  in  our  motto,  referred,  is  extremely' 
curious ;  especially  as  its  author  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Roman  Catholic,  and,  consequently,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sanctity  of  those  objects, 
and  the  merit  of  pilgrimages  to  them :  he, 
therefore,  says. 


(a)  The  Saxons  were,  at  all  times  (aat^ 
cedent  to  their  conversion  and  consequent 
adoption  of  the  symbol  of  the  Cross),  ex¬ 
tremely  addicted  to  superstition,  and,  in  their 
delibenitions  on  aflairs  of  moment,  paid  par¬ 
ticular  regard  to  the  neighing  of  bones. 
{^Tacit.de  Mor.  Ger.c.  10.]  Whence,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  had  more  an¬ 
ciently  borne  a  (white)  horse  in  their  ban¬ 
ners. — See  ff  ise*M  Letter  to  Head,  88,  k'9.  and 
further  observations  on  the  While  Horse, 

Beth  armantur  equi,  betta  hac  annenta  mi~ 
nantur,  ’  ViRii, 

(b)  The  Four  P’s,  by  John  Hey  wood- 


II 
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our  attention  more  parlicularlj  to  that 
which  is  the  germ  from  which  thc^e  ob¬ 
servations  have  arisen.  The  great  cross 
in  Chepe,  once  an  object  of  pious  com¬ 
memoration,  was,  with  many  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  the  same  species,  erected  by 
Edward  the  First,  as  a  tribute  of  con¬ 
jugal  atreclion,and  as  a  monument  of  con¬ 
jugal  sorrow,  dedicated  to  the  manes  of 
his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor^  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Ferdinand  ill.  King  of  Spain, 
whom  he  married  in  that  country  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who,  after  living 
with  him  thirty-six  years,  died  at  Her- 


**  Then  at  Rhodes  also  I  was. 

And  round  about  to  Ainias,(a) 

At  Saynt  Toncomber  and  Saynt  Tronion, 

At  Saynt  Hotulph  (6)  and  Saynt  Ann  of 
Buckston,(c) 

At  Waltham  (d)  and  at  Walsingham,(e) 

And  the  good  Rood  of  Dagiiam,f/j 
At  Saynt  Cornelys,(^),  at  Saynt  J'ames  in 
(iale8,(A') 

At  Saynt  Wmefred’s  well  in  Wallcs, 

At  our  fady  of  Boston,  at  St.  Fdmund's 
Bury,(i) 

And  ftreyght  to  Saynt  Patrikes  purgatory. 

At  Rcdybone'(A‘)  and  at  tlio  blood  of  llaylcs. 
Where  pilgrims  pains  much  riiiht  avayles. 

At  Saynt  Davys  luid  at  Saynt  Denis, 

At  Saynt  Matthew  and  Saynt  Mark  at  Venis, 
At  Mayster  Johan  Sliorne  of  Canterbury, (/) 
The  great  god  of  Katewode,nt  Kinge  Henry, 
At  Saynt  Savyour’s,(m)  at  our  Lady  of 
Southwell, («) 

At  Cromc,(o)  at  Wylsdom,  (p),  and  at  Mus- 
wrel,(7) 

At  Saynt  Richard  and  at  Saynt  Rokc,”  h)C, 


(fl)  Probably  Kmatis. 

(b)  Probably  from  the  cross  near 

the  priory  of  the  U<»iy  Trinity. 

(c)  Rna/on,  still  celebrated  for  the  nuVa- 
'"cu/ous  effects  of  i;8  springs. 

(d)  The  llolie  Cross  at  fValtham,  Herts, 
still  standing. 

(e)  Wnldtigham^  Norfolk. 

(f)  Dagtnham  Cross,  near  Barking  Ab- 
l-S-je*. 

(g)  (^t*ry,  Westminster, 

'  *.  ^^0  St.  James  of  Conipostella^  \x\  CinlUcio^ 
*'10  whose  shrine,  in  early  times,  Knglidi  pil- 
grjms  r  SOI  ted  in  great  numbers. 

(f)  The  legends  attached  to  tills  slirinc  arc 
innumerable. 

(/:)  Redburne^  near  St.  AlhaiTs. 

(Z)  We  rather  think,  this  means  the  cross 
at  the  hospital  of  St.  J  ohn,  Canterbury,  pro- 
.bably  erected  by  .tohan  of  Shornr. 

(m)  Of  Bennoixheif^  Southwark. 

(m)  St,  Mary  of  Southwclly  Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

(o')  Crome*s  Hill,  near  Clrccnw  ich, 

(p)  Finsbury. 

(9)  The  lady  of  J/wsaeZZ. 


deb^,  in  LineolnshirCt  in  the  year 
l;^90.* 

Of  these  crosses  it  mav  be  obserred, 
that,  from  the  vestiges  tnat  remain  of 
those  at  Waltham  and  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  emerging  from  the  unchisseled 
roughness  which  the  Saxons  had  left, 
and  throwing  off  the  cumbrous  load 
that  the  Normans  had  laid  upon  them, 
seem  to  have  displayed  a  very  consider¬ 
able  share  of  arlificial  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance;  they  appear  to  have  shewn,  which 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  arts  had,  in 
those  romantic  expeditions  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  travelled  from  the  eat/, 
and,  after  resting  for  a  time  at  Rome^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Italian  conductors, 
arrived  in  London,  where  they  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  many  public  works,  though 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  city  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  wretched  state  that 
we  have  before  mentioned. 

Respecting  the  originalCrott  in  Chepe, 
we  must  observe,  that  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  the  smallest  delineated  vestigo 
to  be  found  ;f  but,  as  it  has  been  stated 


*  The  crosses  erected  to  the  memory  of 
this  amiable  princess  w  ere  those  at  Stamhird, 
Herdeby,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Leicester,  Ged- 
dington,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford, 
Dunstable,  St.  Alban's,  Waltham,  Cheap- 
side.  at  the  village  of  Charing,  and,  lastly, 
nt  the  Broad  Snnctiinry,  Westminster :  the 
site  of  this  is  still  called  the  Broken  ('ross. 
The  fabric  stood  at  the  top  of  Long  Ditch, 
just  without  the  gate.  She  was  hurled  at 
Wc«:tmiiistcr-abbey,  at  the  feet  of  King 
Henry  Ill.  under  a  fair  marble  tomb, 
adorned  with  her  ])ortraiture  (statue)  of 
copper  gilt.  “  When  the  corpse  of  Queen 
KIcanur  w  .'i'!,  in  1^90,  deposited  in  the  priory 
of  Dunvtahlc,  two  hawdekyus,  or  precious 
cloths,  were  given  to  the  convent,  and  ISO 
pounds  weight  of  wax.  As  the  bier  passed 
througli  the  town,  it  was  stoppl'd  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  market-place  while  the  chancellor 
nod  nobility  marked  out  a  proper  spot  for 
the  erection  of  a  cross,  the  prior  assisting  at 
the  ceremony,  and  sprinkling  the  ground 
w  illi  holy  water.  This  cross  was  demolished 
during  tlie  civil  wars,  probably  by  the  sol- 
dicn  of  the  Farl  o  f  fCsstx,  who  appear  to 
have  been  quartered  at  Dunstapfe  in  the 
year  19-13.'' — Lysons,  from  the  Parish 
Register. 

f  When  the  great  sewer  of  Chepe  was 
either  made  or  repaired,  antecedent  to  ?he 
iiilrodiiction  of  the  then  n#*w  pavement, 
some  \cry  large  ma'^sCM  of  stnne^  and  a  bed 
of  clialk,  were  found  far  beneath  the  pre¬ 
sent  surface  of  the  gronud,  which  is,  we 
think,  correctly  lixed  on  ns  the  site  of  the 
Hlicicilt  (TOSf. 
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1u  ha?e  been  built  upon  the  fame  plan, 
and  elevated  and  adorned  on  the  name 
scale,  and  by  the  tame  model,  as  the 
others  erected  on  the  same  occasion, 
vie  shall,  in  the  note,  describe  that  of 
iralthanit  mhirh  \sill  pve,  at  least,  a 
tolerable  idea  of  its  original  constrnc- 
lion.*  At  its  first  foundation,  it  was, 

*  Tlie  cross  at  JValtham^  //erts,  which  is 
siluated  on  the  road  to  It'urr,  eleven  miles 
I'roiii  Ii<Knlon,(A)  and  it  attjtiininjr  to  the 
t'afeon  Jnn^  is,  in  its  i^eneral  form,  hexago- 
nnl  I  each  side  of  tlie  lower  story  is  divided 
into  two  compart iiients,  adorned  witli  fo¬ 
liage,  from  wiiicli  depeiul  shields  ebarji^ed 
wilii  the  arms  of  CasttUe^  l*outhieu^ 

and  Enfftftnd;  over  these  couip.irlni'enis  is  a 
quatrefoit^andsuruiouotinf;  tiiat,  in  the  point 
of  the  whole,  a  tretoil.  'J’tie  pediiitcnt  of 
each  compartment  is  urnainrnted  with  leaves. 
The  pediiTiental  spandi  ils  have  eij;ht  leaved 
ttowvrs  in  lozenp's  ;  the  panncis  are  divided 
liy  two  niche**.  'J'he  cornire  o\er  the  first 
riury  is  eoinposcd  of  various  foliage,  and 
lions  heads  terminated  by  a  battlement 
piired  with  quatrefoiU.  The  second  story  is 
I'onoed  hy  twelve  open  tabernacles  in  pairs, 
but  bO  divided  that  the  dividing  pillar  inter¬ 
sects  the  middle  of  the  figure  behind  it. 
Tlicbc  tahernacles  terminate  in  ornamented 
pediments,  with  a  cluster  of  flowers  on  the 
top ;  the  pillars  nre  traced  in  two  stories. 
'Ibis  story  also  finishes  with  a  cornice  and 
balllrinent,  like  the  first,  nnd  supports  a 
tiiird  of  solid  masonry,  ornurnented  with 
single  compartments  in  relief,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  those  below,  and  supporting  the 
broken  shaft  of  n  plain  cross.  The  statues 
of  the  queen  nre  crowned,  her  left  hand 
holding  a  cordon,  nnd  her  right  a  sceptre  or  a 
globe.  Queen's  Cros'*,  which  is  a  mile  nnd  a 
half  from  Northamplon^i  b  )  on  the  road  to 
London,  still  remains  in  n  perfect  state ;  it 
was  repaired  in  17l!i,  and  again  in  the  year 
nOi?,  the  Vd  of  his  present  At^esty's  reign ; 
and  is  54  feet  in  height :  it  is,  though  certainly 
>rss  decorated,  nearly  upon  the  same  plan 
and  model  as  H'altham^  w  hich  architectural 
style, as  we  have  observed  in  the  text,  seems 

(a)  This  was  twelve  miles  from  the  Cross 
in  Chepe  ;  and  it  is  curious'eiioiigh  to  marl^ 
the  calculation  of  the  stages  at  which  these 
crosses  were  erected,  because  we  may  very 
readily  believe  that,  in  those  times,  each 
stage  was,  fora  waggon,  and,  of  course,  for 
a  iH'arse,  accounted  a  day’^  journey.  Pnek- 
liorscs  travelled  at  Iht  same  rate  ;  and  there 
was  a  time  wh*'n  coaches  were  seven  days 
trovelling  to  Hristol,  WO  miles,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proportion  of  time  and  ad¬ 
measurement  to  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Co¬ 
ventry,  York,  &c.  Ac. 

(A)  The  lower  niches  of  Northampton 
Cross,  which  had  once,  unquestionably,  fi¬ 
gures  in  them,  have  been  filled  up. 


from  the  circumstance  of  the  bier  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  where  it  was  afterwards 
completed,  considered  as  a  monument 
of  peculiar  sanctity  ;  hut,  iinqiiestion- 
nbly,  as  the  market  spread  around  it, 
it  became,  like  other  fabrics  ot  this 
nature  iii  cities  and  large  towns,  where 
commerce  superseded  devotion,  a  mere 
market-crosgt  the  centre  of  business  on 
parhctilar  days,  and  the  staple  of  newt 
at  oliier  periods.  The  site  of  the  Cross 
in  Chepe,  it  has  been  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  was  in  the  midway  opposite  the 
end  of  Wood -si reel  north,  and  of  No, 
41  on  the  south  side  of  Chcapside,  only 
four  honses  from  tlic  famous  Nag’s- 
liead  tavern,  which  was  situated  at  the 
east  corner  of  Fridav*»treel.+  This  ta- 
vern,  it  is  stated  hy  “  was 

tile  fictitious  scene  of  the  conserratiun 
of  the  Protestant  bishops  at  the  ac¬ 
cession  ol  Quef.n  Klizaiiktii,  in  155!):’* 
but  as  he  adds  5*/ refutation  of  this 
tale,  in  ii is  life  of  Archbishop  Parker,^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
remark  upon  it ;  though,  had  it  not 
been  refuted  by  a  professional  historian, 
wc  should  have  argued  upon  the  proba-. 
biiity  of  n  meeting  of  the  dignified 
clergy  having,  after  what  had  occurred, 
taken  place,  certainly  not  at  a  tavern^ 
nor  for  the  purposes  of  consecration, 
but  merely,  in  the  delicate  situation 
of  their  att*airs,  to  consider  what  mea¬ 
sures  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt. 
The  Nag’s  Head  Tavern  was  con<« 
sunied  in  the  Fire  of  I  onduf. ;  .the  house 
which  was  erected  on  its  site,  if  we  may 

to  have  pervaded  the  general  construction  of 
those  fabrics.  “  Stamford  Cross  was  dilapi¬ 
dated  by  the  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars.” — 
Gough's  Camden's  Brit, 

+  This  house  (now  a  seal-engraver's)  was 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  n 
Swan  (indeed  a  royal  Stcan^  for  it  has  a  crow  n 
round  its  neck);  it  is  carved  in  stone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  those  times.  This 
sign,  although  in  a  mutilated  state,  was  one 
of  the  many  vestiges,  of  this  nature,  re¬ 
covered  from  the  ruins  of  the  fife  of  London, 
it  is  now^  very  properly,  inserted  in  the 
brick  front  of  the  modem  building,  as  nre 
several  otliere  of  the  same  sort  in  other 
buildings,  the  Unicorn  at  the  next  door 
for  one  instance,  out  of  a  number  of  those 
symbols  of  the  ancient  city  which  we  sliull 
have  occasion  to  notice. 

^  Account  of  London,  p.  350. 

^  Page  57.  Strypr^  w  ho  w  rote  with  great 
accuracy,  also  collected  with  great  judg¬ 
ment.  He  spared  no  pains  toohiiiin  the  liest 
information,  and  he  has  detailed  in  a  manner 
which  does  him  (he  bigheit  credit. 
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jud|^  from  the  slyle  of  il«  architecture, 
ttiil  remains.  .The  entrance  into  Friday* 
street,  iiarrosir  a;*  it  is  at  present,  ^as 
viilenert  at  the  expense  of  (tie  corpora* 
tion,  1807  :  no  that,  oriji^inally,  it  inusi 
have  been  a  mere  gateway,  probably 
the  rooms  ot  the  Na^*s<head,  which, 
indeed,  a  curious  view  of  Cheapside^ 
as  it  appeared  in  1639,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  were  carried  a  very  considerable 
way,  if  not  entirely,  over  the  street.* 

*  This  tavern,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
market,  had  a  solar,  or  sun-room,  in  front ; 
the  sign,  hanging  to  a  pole,  projected  very 
considerably  over  the  street,  or,  rather, 
road  of  Chepe,  Friday-street  was,  formerly, 
inhabited  chieHy  by  haberdashers^  orhurrers. 
Vide  Vestiges,  Vol.  XI. IX.  p.  35.S.  This 
prof(*ssiou  we  have,  in  the  pntre  referred  to, 
stated  were  also  termed  niilltuers.  There 
were  but  few’  of  those  haberdashers  and  mil¬ 
liners  shops  in  the  reign  of  King  Koward 
VI.  ;  it  is  stated  not  above  a  dozen  in  Lon¬ 
don,  indeed  in  the  metropolis ;  but  within 
forty  years  afterwards,  vbat  is,  about  the 
year  1580,  every  strei't,  from  Westminster  to 
Aldgate,  became  full  of  them.  Of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  dress  of  the  civic  dames  of  those  times, 
we  could,  were  it  necessary,  quote  abund¬ 
ance  of  instances;  but  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  seven  pounds  were  given  for 
a  pair  of  roses  for  the  shoes,  and  that  head¬ 
dresses,  termed  Milan  caps^  were  each  va¬ 
lued  at  twenty-five  pounds^  and  upward. 
Let  us,  therefore,  for  a  few  moments,  ob¬ 
serve  in  what  kind  of  wares,  besides  those 
already  stated,  the  mi7/iner.t  and  haberdashers 
dealt,  viz.  perfumed  gloves  of  France  and 
Spain,  kersies  of  Flanders  dye,  French  cloth 
called  Frizads,  daggers,  swords,  and  girdb^s, 
Milanese  spurs,  painted  cruses,  dials,  tabu's, 
cards,  puppets  ( //oZ/sj,  pens  and  ink-horns, 
toothpicks,  silk  bottoms  and  silver  bottoms, 
fine  earthen  pots,  points,  hawkVbells,  salt- 
sellers,  spoons,  and  dishes  of  tin:  so  that  their 
shops,  which  w  ere  actually  Zo.v-sAopy,  made 
such  a  shew  in  the  eyes  of  p:issengers,  that 
they  could  nut  but  gaze  on  them,  and  buy 
tome  of  these  nick-nacks,  though  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  necessary. (o)  Of  which  trade  and  tniles, 

(a)  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
among  the  dealers  in  these  “  vain  articles” 
were  to  be  reckoned  many  of  the  Fuiitans. 
Of  these,  Flotrerdew  and  /Itrd,  who  rail  at 
the  players  in  “  The  Mus.-  s  Looking-tilass,” 
are  thus  answered  hy  Hoscius : 

“  My  spleen  is  up:  And  live  not  you  by  sin  ? 
Takeaway  vanity,  and  you  both  imiv  break. 
What  serves  your  law  fill  tradeofselling  pins. 
But  to  joynt  gew-gaws,  and  to  knit  together 
Gorgets^  strij  s,  lares,  ribbons,  mils  ? 

To  make  the  baby  bride  a  pretty  poppet 
Outweighs  your  conscience:  wiial  serves 
your  trade. 

But  to  plume  folly,  to  give  pride  her  wing'^. 
To  deck  v.ain  glory  *  Spoiling  the  peacuck'i 
tail 

T'adoro  an  idcofi  coxcomb.*’ 


This,  which  was  really  the  old  London 
tavern^  we  shall  now  leave,  to  make  a 
few  more  observations  upon 

**  THE  loot  OP  CHEAPSIDK,”f 

as  the  Cross  was  termed  by  the  PuriUmt 
though  thisappellation  only  belonged  to 
the  last,  for  there  were  three  built  at  tba 
ditVerent  periods  that  we  shall  now,  with 
respect  to  the  two  latter,  distioclly  note. 
Upon  the  ancient  Cross  at  West  Chepe, 
which  was  erected  1^90,  19th  Edwara  1. 
while  Sir  John  Britan  was  cutio*  of 
Lordon,  we  have  already  expatiated. 
This  fabric  falling  to  decay,  it  was,  most 
properly,  considered  by  the  mayor,  aU 
dermen,  and  common  council,  that  it 
would  he  much  to  the  honour  of  the' 
city  to  renovate  so  ancient  and  so  ad* 
mirable  an  ornament ;  accordingly,  in 
1486,  i  Henry  VII.  Sir  Henry  toilet^ 
mercer,  being  mayor,  and  John  Por^ 
c/t*a/^  and  Hugh  Clapton  sheritfs,  the 
second  cross  in  Chepe  was  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.^  This,  whicii 
is  staled  to  have  been  a  Gothic  9iruc* 
ture  of  great  elegance,  stood  until  the 

a  writer,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  reign  of  Queen. 
Elizabeth^  makes  this  complaint  * — 1  nier- 
vaii  II. I  man  tuketh  heed  to  it  what  a  number 
of  trifles  cumetli  hither  from  beyond  the  teai^ 
that  we  might  either  clean  spare,  or  else 
make  them  within  our  realm.  For  which  w  e 
either  pay  inestimable  treasure,  nr  el>e  ex* 
change  substantial  wares  uud  necessaries  for 
them.  F'or  which  wc  might  receive  great 
treasure.”  This  gentleman  might,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  an  admirable 
w  riter  for  bis  sreZ,  but  be  is  a  lumen. able 
rcasoner.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that 
trifits  are  of  as  much  use  in  trade  as  pegs 
in  a  building;  they  keep  the  great  articles 
together. 

f  Randolph. 

j  A  very  curious  circninstance  is  attached 
to  the  choice  of  this  Fercivat  as  sheriflf.  He 
was  the  Lord  Mayor's  c/in»er;  and,  when 
waiting  at  his  table,  chosen  by  57r  Henry 
Collet's  drinking  to  him  in  a  rup  of  wine, 
which  was  a  revival  of  (he  Saxon  mode 
of  nominating  oflicers.  PEnciVAr.,  upon 
being  drank  to  as  sheriff.,  immediately 
obeycii  (he  call;  he  put  on  his  cap,  and  sat 
donn  at  the  table  where  he  had  before 
w  ailed.  He  served  w  ith  great  honour ;  was 
knighted  in  (he  field  by  Henry  VH.;  and, 
in  1499,  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  His  knighthood  seems  to  have  been 
a  reward  for  his  exertions  during  the  dis¬ 
turbances  fii'st  raised  by  Lord  Lovell^  and 
then  hy  Lambert  Sininel. 

^  FrobabI}  by  8ul>scription  ;  for  we  find, 
that  Thomasy  or  John.  Fisher,  mercer, 
Cheapside,  gave  500  marks  (a  very  con¬ 
siderable  sum)  towards  defraying  (he  charges 
thereof. 


li 
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year  1600  (  when  it  wan  dilapidated,  and 
replaced  by  the  third  or  last  cross, 
which  was  ultimately  demolished,  by 
the  order  of  Parliament,  on  the  Sd  of 
May,  ion. 

Connected  with  the  second  cross  is 
a  very  curious  print,*  which  not  only 
contains  a  correct  and  elegant  repre- 
sentation  of  the  fabric  as  it  appeared  in 
the  year  1547,+  when,  on  the  lUth  of 
February,  King  Kdw  ard  VI.  rode  past 
it  in  grand  procession  (Vom  the  Tower 
of  London^  to  proceed  to  his  corona¬ 
tion  at  h'eslmifisterj^  but  also  a  view 
of  the  street,  equally  valuable.  At  this 
time,  a  general  pardon  was,  from  it, 
proclaimed  for  all  offenders,  except  six.  J 

This  second  cross,  which ‘was,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  new  gilt, 
an  object  of  considerable  magnificence, 
is  dis|  layed  in  the  centre  of  the  print  to 
whicn  we  have  alluded.  It  consists  of 
throe  stories,  decorated  with  figures, 
which  indicate,  that  the  arts  were,  like 
learning,  in  the  period  a  lilllc  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  age  of  Lfo  X.^  in  a  state  of 
considerable  depression  ;  the  monastic 
sculptors  had  little  idea  of  any  figures 
but  those  of  ecdesiastics ;  and  the  first 
Italians  that  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  though*  they  adopted  a  more 
general  principle  with  respect  to  sub¬ 
jects,  din  not  much  relax  from  the  alti¬ 
tudinal  slitVnciis  of  their  nrecursors. 

The  second  Cross^  in  Cheap,  although, 
in  its  architectural  symiuetry,  elegant, 
in  its  sculptural  decuraliuiis  exhibited 


*  Puhlishcd.by  Jl.  J^ilkinson^  5S,  C'orn- 
hill. 

+  Sir  John  Crexkam^  mcrrrr,  Mayor. 

I  }’iz.  Ihc  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Cardinal 
J'ole,  f'dward  Courtney,  heir  to  llie  Mar- 
ijiiis  of  Kxcicr,  Mrecler  Forte^cne,  Master 
T  lirogniorton,  and  Dr.  Pale,  Ilidliop  of 
Worcester. 

^  “  The  enroiimg'‘monf  afforded  by  the 
Ixoman  pontiffoto  painting;,  tosrtilpture,and 
lo  architecture,  is  almost  coeval  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  those  arts  in  modern  tinu'i:.  For 
a  long  succession  of  .apes,  the  penius  of  the 
predominntiup  religion  had,  indeed,  been 
highly  unfavourahie  to  these  piiniiiils,  and, 
uniting  with  the  ferocity  of  hnrbarian  igno¬ 
rance,  had  almost  rxtirp.ateJ  the  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the 
ancients  to  so  great  a  degre  '  of  perfection.” 
Jioxcoe^s  isife  Iao  — Lorrnzo  th  Mfdicis 
bc^nn  what  hii  papal  son  completed,  we 
mean,  the  revival  of  the  taste  for  the  antique^ 
and,  consequently,  in  setdpture.  f.icilitated 
the  triumph  of  the  (irfcinn  ^rnce^  over  the 
stiff  solidity  and  formal  iiieumbrances  of 
Gothic  imagery. 


strong  traces  of  monachlsra  i  its" figures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ViRoiiv  and 
Infant  in  the  second  story,  and  one,  we 
presume,  designed  for  the  statue  of 
Queen  Eleanor^  in  the  third,  were,  as 
it  is  said,  intended  to  represent  “the 
Resurrection^  Christy  and  Eduard  the 
Confessor y  but,  we  think,  St,  Pauly 
other  ^dpostlesy  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  These,  which  were  in  number 
sixteen,  wereplaced  upon  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  that  formed  the  brst  and 
second  stories ;  while  on  each  side  of  the 
basement,  in  a  niche  tinder  a  pediment, 
sat  statues  triple-crownedy  evidently  re¬ 
presenting  Popes.  H  This  structure, 
which  was  surmounted  by  a  cross  sup¬ 
porting  a  dove,  was  of  the  height  of 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  that  were  called  Goldsmith* $• 
roir,11  opposite,  as  has  been  observed, 
to  IFood-street :  they  were  erected  on 
the  site  of  a  set  of  sheds,  or  stalls,** 


II  This  appellation  was,  in  the  reign  of 
FAhabethy  applied  to  all  the  bgiires  that 
adorned  this  cross,  which  was  called  by  the 
Puritans  the  Pope's  'Nesty  the  Babylonian 
Roost y  and  was,  indeed,  the  Butt  of  the  w  it 
of  those  that  posstssed  any  ingenuity,  and  of 
the  malice  of  those  who  thought  it  merito¬ 
rious  to  deface  and  demolish  the  on  fat 
I  not,.  It  must  be  observed  of  these  figures, 
w  hieh  we  have  termed  pontifical,  respecting 
w  hich,  of  course,  one  only  appears  in  the 
print,  that  this  has  been  thonght  to  repreacnt 
Ftlicard  the  Confessor. 

II  Built  by  Thomas  D'oorf.  goldsmith,  and 
«>i<'ri/7'I491 ;  from  whose  |\re<leces6ors  U'ootf- 
street  derived  its  name:  he  was  a  special 
benefactor  to  the  building  of  the  clinrcli  of 
St.  Peter’s  ('hen p.(rt)  In  Wood-street,  there 
w  as  not  one  honse  of  stone.  The  above  Tho¬ 
mas  Wood  resided  in  this  street. 

♦*  With  respect  to  these  stalls,  sheds,  or 
sildnins,  they  were,  it  must  he  observed,  the 
ancient  shops  of  I.onoon.  In  the  play 
of  Fastward  JIof,  the 'scene  opens  w  ith 
A  (ioLDSMiTIl's  SnoP  ;  and  TotJCIlST^N^ 
(the  master)  is  seen  walking  short  turns 
before  it,  as  we  find  was  the  practice 
of  most  tradesmen  in  those  times ;  thuiigli, 
at  last,  it  descendetl  to  those  which  more 
immediately  depended  upon  clolhing,  the 
advocotoriol  orators  for  which  have  been 
humorously  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. 
the  Barkrrsy  the  I'on'nKrSy  the  SnpptiranlSy 
and  the  IVorriers.  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  Lasturard  llofy  TonclisJoney 
Goldiiiffy  end  Mildred,  are  di.scovcred  sitting 
on  each  side  of  the  stall.  The  dissolute  m.qi- 


ffl)  In  consequence  of  which,  the  roof 
and  galleries  were  supported  by  Teiws, 
who>e  tigures,  by  a  kind  of  pruGlicul  pan, 
•  represented  tp'oodmen. 
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^h'lch)  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Mercen  haviiif^  once  rciiiied  in  the 
place,  was  termed  the  Mercery.*  Upon 
those  houses,  looking  at  the  print  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  we  have  to 
observe,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  style  of 
building,  of  which  some,  though  very 
few,  vestiges  still  remain,  t  This  was  a 
style  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe.  Its  peculiarity  arises  from 
the  breadth  of  its  windows,  which,  in¬ 
tersected  by  story  posts,  cross  the  whole 

ners  of  some  of  the  apprentices  of  London, 
in  ancient  times,  are,  in  this  play,  most  ad¬ 
mirably  depicted.  Murphy  seems  to  have 
had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Citizen. 
The  character  of  Touchstone  is  also  ad¬ 
mirable;  he  is  the  honest,  plain,  frugal 
tradesman ;  he  has  neither  the  apathy  of 
Ephraim  Stem, {a)  nor  the  knavery  of  Old 
Philpot ;  {b)  but,  as  a  specimen  of  old  City 
manners,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  what 
he  says  of  himsidf : 

“  As  for  my  rising  by  other  men^s  fall, 
God  shield  me !  Did  1  gain  my  wealth  by 
ordinaries?  No.  By  exchanging  of  gold? 
No.  By  keeping  gallants  company  ?  No. 
X  hired  me  a  little  shop,  fought  low,  took 
small  g<ain,  kept  no  debt-book,  garnished 
my  shop,  for  want  of  plate,  with  good, 
wholesome,  thrifty  sentences ;  as,  Touch- 
stone  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  wilt  keep 
thee.  Light  gains  make  heavy  purses,  *Tis 
good  to  be  merry  and  tn'jite.**  These  maxims 
he  seems  to  have  strongly  imprinted  on  the 
mind  of  his  sober  apprentice  Golding,  who, 
subsequently,  says, 

“  >Vhate’cr  some  vainer  youth  may  term  dis¬ 
grace. 

The  gain  of  honest  pains  is  never  base  ; 

Trom  trades,  from  art?,  from  valour,  ho¬ 
nour  springs : 

These  tliree  are  founts  of  gentry,  nay  of 
kings.’* 

*  These  houses  are,  by  Stow,  termed,  “  a 
most  beautiful  frame  of  faire  houses  and 
shops,  consisting  of  tenne  faire  dwelling- 
houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one  frame, 
uniformly  builded  foure  stories  high,  beauti¬ 
fied,  toward  the  street,  with  the  (loldsmiths’ 
arms,  and  the  likeness  of  woodmen,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  name  (of  ff^ood),  riding  on  mon¬ 
strous  beasts,  nil  richly  painted  and  gilt.” 

+  The  Cock  eating-house,  Leadenhall- 
street,  which  was  formerly  the  Bricklayers’ 
hall,  IS  one  of  these  specimens.  Sir  Paul 
Pindar’s  house,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  though 
of  a  later  date,  and  still  more  ornamented, 
is  another.  There  w'ere  some  in  Grub-street, 
taken  down  thirty  or  forty  years  since;  and 
some  are  still  standing  in  St.  Mury-axe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  site  of  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 


(a)  Spectator.  '{b)  Citizen. 


front,  and  tbc  curioui  manner  in,  which 
the  external  walls  of  plaister  were  carved, 
stuccoed,  or  painted.  '  Haying  men¬ 
tioned  the  print  containing  a  ,view  of 
.Cheapside  on  a  day  of  processional  gala, 
public  proclarnatioii,  and  general  nila- 
rity,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is,  by  the 
artist,  judiciously  taken  just  at  the  point 
of  time  when  the  A7iig,who  is  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  is  passing  the  Cross. 
.Two  Prelates,  we  should  think,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  precede;  while  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  ami  .the  Monarch, 
attended  by  his  principal  nobility,  fol¬ 
low.  The  .balconies  and  windows  of 
the  houses  are  decorated  with  hangings 
of  tapestry  and  arras, ^  cloths  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  with  cusiiions  of  the  same, 
and  carpets,  at  that  time  a  very  scarce 
article  in  l.ondon,  arc  exhibited  one 
of  those  is  rayed,  another  worked  in 
Mosaic  :  the  windows  on  every  story 
are  crowded  with  spectators,  some  of 
whom  appear  to  have  ascended  even 
to  the  gabled  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Among  the  celebrated  pictures  copied 
in  tapestry,  one  is  evidently  from 
RaphaeVs  famous  St.  George  on  horse^ 
back.  The  shops  are  adorned  with 
vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  silver 
and  goldsmiths  work,  and  the  master 


^  A  very  beautiful  kind  of  tapestry,  made 
at  Arras,  a  town  in  Art(»i8 :  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  ancient  plays,  particularly 
in  IJamiet  and  Rule  a  IVife  and  Have  a  fVife, 
and  also  in  writings  of  a  much  grauer  cast, 
where  suits  of  arras  aresnid,to  descend  as 
heir-looms.  It  appears,  that  these  kind  of 
hangings  were,  even  in  palaces  and  noble¬ 
men’s  houses,  only  used  on  grand  oceasions. 
In  the  most  ancient  part  of  Somerset-house, 
some  of  the  hra>8  hooks  on  which  the  arras 
had  been  suspended,  remained  in-  the  oak 
gallery  until  the  dilapidation  of  that  ve¬ 
nerable  pile. 

^  In  Ujc  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
have  notices  of  rooms  being  strewed  with 
rushes,  even  matting  was  deemed  a  luxury  ; 
yet  we  have,  in  the  explanation  of  striped 
cloth,  as  given  by  Stow  {Sutvey  of  London 
at  the  Year  IJ52,  in  his  List  of  Temporal 
Governors),  an  intimation  respecting  striped 
or  rayed  cloths,  viz.  “  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,**  had,  among  his  household  stuff, 
“  four  clothes  ray  for  carpets  in  his  hall;’* 
and  this,  observes  the  authqr  of  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Commerce,’*  is.  probably,  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  use  of  carpels  in  England. 
Carpets  were  in  U'»e  among  tlie  Persians 
600  years  B.  C.  and  arc  also  noticed  under 
the  appellation  of  Babylonian  triclinaria, 
or  trUlincaria,  D.  14.  •  * 
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•f  one  It  standing  at  hit  door,  in  the  act 
of  pajiDg  hit  obeisance  to  the  monarch 
at  ne  patsei.  From  this  print,  ^hich 
«ihibitN  the  tplendor  of  Cheuptide^  and 
disulajt  itt  iecond  CTou  wilhe?erjr  pot- 
aibie  advantage  of  decoration,  let  us 
now  turn  to  a  view  of  the  third  ; 
which,  as  the  two  former  had  been 
celebrated  for  the  pious  processions 
that  had  passed,  and  the  splendid  scenes 
that  have  been  diiplayed,  in  their  vici¬ 
nity,  so  this,  in  its  latter  years,  became, 
not  only  the  subject  of  much  senseless 
controversy,  and  illiterate  allegory,  but 
of  most  disloyal  depredation.  To  re* 
view  those  dreadful  limes, 

- When  low  were  I.aid 

The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre. 

And  devastation  rag*d  thro*  all  the  land,” 

would  afford  little  satisfaction,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  information  *  we  shall,  therefore, 
merely  describe  it,  refer  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  riding*  that  passed  it,  and  make  a 
few  observations  upon  its  demolition. 

The  TniRD  Cross  in  Cheapside  was 
erected  in  the  year  1600;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  nui- 
tancei  around,  as  well  as  to  secure 
it  from  the  malignity  of  nocturnal  di* 
lapidttors,  it  was  surrounded  by  strong 
iron  palisadocs.  Us  decorations  were 
•uch,  at  ii  was  supposed  could  scarcely 
give  offence  even  to  the  most  sancti¬ 
moniously  scrupulous ;  but  it  appears, 
that  the  worthy  citizens,  who  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  its  model,  had  not  taken  into 
their  cool  consideration  the  fiert^  qua¬ 
lities  of  zeal.  This  fabric,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  two  former,  which 
had  only  three  stories  each,  consisted 
of/oiir.  All  the  ohjedionable  and  su¬ 
perstitious  images,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  tuperaeded  by  the  grave  repro- 
•entitions  of  ,dpottles,  Kings^  and  /Vc- 
iates.  The  Crccifix  only  was  retained, 
because  it  would  have  been  rather  sin¬ 
gular,  had  a  cross  been  cunstrnctcil 
without  one.  The  archilcclural  style  of 
—  u - 

•  This,  it  appears  from  Chauerr^  was  the 
ancient  name  for  processioit«.  It  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  custom  of  theionls,  attended 
by  their  knights,  squires,  &c.  riding  (perhaps 
annually)  in  procssslv^  to  survey  their  dis- 
.fricts,  or  where  (hey  had  ria/odmf  power, 
the  divisions  of  those  counties  entrusted  to 
their  care.  These  journies  were  termed 
Ridingtt  which,  although  now  peculiar  to 
YorkAIre,  were,  in  the  times  of  the  Snxons, 
«O(nai0n  to  other  fountirs  ;  they  arc  recog- 
oioed  In  the  laws  of  I'Jxcard  the  Ven  fessor^ 
cap.  S3,  34,  aud  the  Life  of  Kiug  Alfred, 
PP.T4,  75. 


its  erection  was,  it  has  been  observetff  ' 
very  defective,  being  that  anoinaloiM 
compound  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  which 
distinguished  the  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  and  was,  even  by  the 
classic  taste  of  Inigo  Jones,  adopted  in  '  ■ 
his  additions  to  Somerset,  or,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  Denmark,  House,  Of  r  ^ 
course,  this  third  was  not,  either  in 
elegance  or  symmetry,  equal  to  either  J 
of  the  crosses  that  had  preceded  it. 
However,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  con-  J 
sidered  as  a  great  ornament  of  the  i 
Cheap ;  though,  to  view  it  impartially,  ' 
it  would  now,  from  the  contraction  \ 
of  the  street,  be  deemed  an  obstruction.  I ' 

VVMlIi  respect  to  the  history  of  this  1 
Cross,  we  find,  that  the  most  remark-  j 
able  circiimsiancc  which  occurred  in  its  ^ 
vicinity,  while  it  still  retained  its  splen- 
dour,  was  the  processional  entry  of 
Murif  da  Mcdicis  into  London,  This 
princess,  after  having  been  seven  days  r 
at  sea  in  a  continual  storm, f  arrived  in 
r.nglund^  and  landed  at  Harwich,  on 
Thursday,  the  29lh  of  October,  1638 
blit,  in  consr<{uence  of  fatigue  and  ce¬ 
remony,  (lid  not  reach  London  until 
Wednesday,  the  loth  of  November.  This 
procession,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  . 
to  describe,  was  met  at  Aldgale  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  Recorder, 
and  twenly-four  Aldermcnx  the  sword  «  % 
of  state  was  presented  to  the  King,  and 
returned  as  usual;  the  Recorder  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Queen  Mother,  who  briefly, 
but  clegar.lly,  answered  him:  and  the 
processjon  proceeded  through  the  city 
by  Lendenlull  street,  Cornbill,  the  Poiil-  § 
try,  Cheapside,  &c.  There  is,  in  the  ; 
volume  of  prints  to  which  we  have  ] 
already  alluded,  a-^ilate  of  it,  copied  I 
from  a  very  scarce  one  in  De  la  Scree's 
book,  which  represents  the  north-east 

t  The  French  ladies  that  attended  the  ,1 
Queen  seemed  to  have  been  so  frightened  Ijii 
in  this  storm,  that,  upon  tlicir  landing,  the  “ 
Sieur  dc  la  Serre  .says,  *‘  lliey  seemed  so  sor-  ^ 
rowful,  and  so  deplorable,  that  the  most  | 
beautiful  among  them  touched  the  hearts  of  ^ 
the  beholders  more  with  pit  if  than  /one.”  \ 

I  The  |{i>tory  of  the  Kntry  of  Mary  de  i 
Midicis,  the  Queen  Motlier  of  France,  into  ^ 
Fngland,  anno  1638,  translated  from  the  ' 
French  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Serre,  historiogra-  J 
plier  of  I'rance,  published  anno  162^9,  is  iu-  I 
serted  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  1 
p.  5‘20;  it  is,  as  we  have,  in  a  former  volume,  'J 
observed,  a  very  curious  production,  in-  ^ 
nsmuch  ns,  although  through  a  foreign  me-  3 
diuin,  it  gives  us  an  impressive  idea  of  the  3 
limes  w  hen  they  were  rapidly  approaching  S 
to  a  U  ansititiH, 


Lttter  and  Extract  respecting  Education, 


If 


view  of  CheapsidCt  with  the  Cross  and 
Standard^  and  if,  indeed,  extremely  cu- 
rioufy  inasmuch  as  it  shews,  that  the 
bouses  on  that  side  the  way  were,  in 
their  construction,  much  *  inferior  to 
those  on  the  other  j  they  have  before 
them  those  kind  of  sheds  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  stories  jut 
one  over  the  other.*  An  object  in  this 
view  that  attracts  particular  attention, 
because  there  is  no  other  representation 
uf  it  extant,  is  the  smalt  church  of 
St.  Peter  le.  Chepe,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  fVood-streety  and  the  south 
end  of  which  abutted  on  Cheapside. 
It  appears' to  have  been  a  plain  Ciothic 
building  :  it  was  destroyed  in  the  tire  of 
London,  and  four  brick  houses,  only 
one  story  each  in  height,  built  upon  its 
scile:  part  of  the  church-yard  still  re¬ 
mains;  and  one  of  the  old  tomb-stones 
is  inserted  iu  the  brick- work  of  the 
engine-house. 

Sir  John  SHAA,p^oIdsmith  (the  son  of 
Sir  Eumond  Shaa,  who,  as  lord  mayor, 
makes  so  respectable  a  fi;;ure  in  the  play 
of  UiciiAUD  111.),  was  Lord  Mayor 
1501,  and  died  in  ISOJ.  This  ma* 
^istrate,  by  his  testament,  appointed, 
that  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Chepe^ 
together  with  its  steeple,  should  lie  new 
built  of  hfs^oods;  that  it  should  have  a 
flat  roof,  iic.  This  Sir  John  Shaa, 
who  was,  by  Henry  VIl.  kniirlited  in 
the  fleld,  was  remarkable  for  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  with  which  he  executed 
his  important  oflice ;  inasmuch  as,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  established  custom,  he  most 
commonly  kept  his  court  atone^  in  the 
afternoon,  where  he  called  before  him 
many  matters,  and.redressed  them. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  above- 
named  church,  at  the  corner  of  Milk- 
street,  there  formerly  stood  a  house 
of  very  considerable  magnitude,  but 
heterogeneous  construction ;  for  al¬ 
though  its  roof  was  gabled,  its  front 
was  castellated.  It  had  corbeld  towers, 
which,  of  course,  projected  over  the 
second  story,  as  that  did  over  the  lower. 
These  were  features  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  which  very  generally  prevailed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  to  be 
observed  in  many  aucient  houses  at 


.  *  The  hntisc<$  that  were  at  the  corner  of 
liosier-lane,  Smithfield,  but  wtiich  have 
becu  lately  taken  down,  were  precisely  in 
the  style  of  building  of  those  uf  tlie  north 
side  of  Cheapf  anno  16.Si^. 
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the  present  day.t  With  respect  to  the 
maguifleent  mansion  in  Cheap  which  wo 
have  mentioned,  its  founder  and  pos¬ 
sessors,  have  been,  among  oiir  civic  an¬ 
tiquarians,  the  subject  of  observation 
and  conjecture,  upon  which  we  shall, 
in  the  next  Number,  venture  a  few 
observations. 


Letter  and  Extract  respecting  Edu¬ 
cation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

I  HEM  EMBER,  although  I  cannot 
immediately  quote  the  author,  that 
the  method  of  writing;  on  sand,  and 
of  choral  recitalion^  which  have,  of 
late,  been  so  mucli  the  subjects  of  con¬ 
troversy,  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient 
book  that  \ rc tils  i)\'  (Jr fen taf  manners : 
indeed,  the  latter  practice  made  a  part 
of  the  academical  instruction  at  .dthens. 
However,  witliout  entangling  your 
readers  with  observations  that  mi:;ht 
appear  pedantic^  iny  business,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  is  to  convey  to  you  a  paper  wliicii 
has  lately  been  sent  to  me,  by  a  very 
respectable  gentleman,  and  which,  [ 
think,  contains  an  extract  so  curious, 
that  1  have  great  pleasure  in  commu¬ 
nicating  it  to  you. 

1  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &'c. 

JtfH.  9,  IGI?.  M. 


+  West  ('’iir.PE  seems  to  have,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  possessed 
all  the  characters  of  a  country  market.  Its 
inns  nc  have  altudrd  to;  its  cross  ivc  have 
described  :  but  we  further  learn,  that  it  h.ad 
sheds  or  standings  detaclicd  from  the  liouses, 
e.  “  The  long  shop,  or  narrow  shed,  en¬ 
croaching  on  the;  highway  lieforethis  church, 
was  licensed  to  be  made  in  the  year  MOI, 
fur  yielding  to  the  Cliamber  of  London 
.MOr.  4tl.  the  year’s  rent,  but  afterwards 
1  Jr.  Ad.  Also  the  same  shop  was  let  by  the 
parish  nt  3/.  at  the  most  for  many  years.” 
The  first  u'as  an  enormous  rent  for  the  lime, 
and  shews  the  advantage  of  situation  ;  the 
second  sliews  that  business  had  declined; 
the  third,  for  wiuitof  date,  c.TR{)ntbc  appre^ 
ciated.(£r) 


{o')  The  site  of  the  parionage-house  and 
.another  was,  after  the  fire  of  Londoo,  Ui  fur 
6/.  per  annum  ground  rent. 

D 
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Method  of  Eduealion  in 

METHOD  or  EDt’CATIOTf  IN  INDIA. 

Ejrirart  from  a  cnriout  book%  printed  im 
London  in  IC65,  intituled^  “  ihe  Tra- 
veto  of  Sig.  Pietro  della  y'aUe%  a  noble 
Homan,  into  Kant  India  and^irubia 
Viherta. 

LfTTtT  V. 

From  Ikkeri,  Aovemb.  27,  1623. 
ASCENDlNCf  Ihc  Gauls  of  Hindos- 
lun,  iu*ar  their  wcslern  cxlreinily,  which 
he  describes  as  superior  to  Ihe  Apen¬ 
nines  in  Italy  in  natural  beauties,  he 
arrives  at  a  “  fortress,  sometimes  called 
Garicula,  but  now  Gavarada  Naghar 
near  which  is  a  temple  of  Hamaiit. 

“  In  Ihe  porch  of  the  temple,”  says  he, 

“  I  entertain'd  myself,  beholding  little 
hoys  learning  Arilhmetick  alter  a 
strange  manner,  which  1  will  here  re¬ 
late.  They  were  four  I  and  having  all 
taken  the  same  lesson  from  the  master, 
to  get  that  same  by  heart,  and  repeat 
likewise  l.'M^ir  former  lessons,  and  not 
forget  them  ;  one  of  them  singing  mu¬ 
sically  with  a  certain  continued  tone 
(which  hath  the  force  of  making  deep 
impression  in  the  memory),  recited  part 
of  Ihc  lesson  ;  as,  for  example,  one  by 
itself  makes  one ;  and  whilsl  he  was  thus 
speaking,  he  writ  down  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  not  with  any  kind  of  pen,  nor 
on  paper,  but  (not  to  spend  paper  in 
vain)  with  his  finger  on  the  ground, 
the  pavement  being,  fer  that  purpose, 
strewed  all  over  with  very  fine  (  and  ; 
after  the  first  had  writ  what  he  sang, 
all  the  rest  sung  and  writ  down  the 
same  thing  together.  Then  the  first 
boy  sung  and  writ  down  another  part 
of  the  lesson  i  as,  for  example,  two  by 
itself  two  make  two,  which  all  the  rest 
repeated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
forward  in  order.  When  the  pavement 
was  full  of  figures,  they  put  them  out 
with  the  hand  i  and,  if  need  were, 
strew'd  it  with  new  saud  frdkn  a  liltle 
heap  which  they  had  before  them, 
wherewith  to  write  further  :  And  thus 
they  did  as  long  as  the  exercise  conti¬ 
nued  ;  in  which  manner,  likewise,  they 
told  me  thev  learnt  to  read  and  write 
without  spoiling  paper,  pens,  or  ink, 
which  certainly  is  a  pretty  way.  1 
ask'd  them,  if  they  happen'd  to  for¬ 
get  or  be  mistaken  in  any  part  of 
the  lessen,  .who  corrected  and  taught 
them,  they  being  all  scholars,  with- 
«)ut  the  assistance  of  any  master  ?  They 
answered  me,  and  said  true,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for*  all  four  of  them  to 
forget  or  mistake  in  Ibo  same  part, 
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and  that  the?  thus  exercised  togtthefi 
to  Ihe  end,  tiiat  if  one  happened  to  be  | 
out,  Ihe  others  might  correct  him. 

Indeed  a  pretty  easy  and  secure  way 
of  learning. 

CorrectI  If  copied  from  the  Travcli 
of  Peter  Della  Vatte,  printed  in 
London,  in  one  volume,  folio, 
dedicated  to  the  EarloJ  Orrery , 
in  166d. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 
tm, 

N  looking  over  the  blue  cover  of 
your  Magazine  for  November,  I  < 
was  much  gratified  in  finding  your 
advertisement,  pointing  out  such  con-  | 
tribulions  as  would  be  most  accept¬ 
able  ;  among  these,  i  find  your  ap¬ 
proval  of  Moral  and  Literary  Essays. 
Should  the  following  meet  your  ap¬ 
probation,  I  shall  be  happy  to  con¬ 
tinue,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the 
support  of  your  valuable  work,  in  this 
branch  of  its  contents. 

1  remain,  yours,  &c. 

K.  B. 


On  Education. 

HOWEVER  beneficent  Nature  may 
have  been,  in  endowing  any  one  with 
natural  reason,  yet,  without  cultivation, 
the  mind  will  never  expand,  to  produce 
lessons  of  wisdom. 

As  the  figure  already  exists  in  the 
block  of  marble,  yet  would  never  ap¬ 
pear  were  not  the  surrounding  particles 
removed  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
sculptor;  so  the  mind,  without  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  an  instructor,  must  remain  rough 
and  unpolished. 

*•  The  mind  untaught,”  says  Beattie, 
in  his  poem  on  **  The  Progress  of  Ge¬ 
nius,” 

Is  a  dark  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests 
howl ; 

As  Pheebus  to  the  world,  so  science  to  the 
soul.” 

Desirous  indeed  shonid  they  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  instruction 
be  to  improve  it ;  many  there  are,  that 
have  returned  to  the  dust,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  memento  behind,  who  might 
have  been  honoured  andl  earned  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  had  not  their  enter¬ 
prising  genius  oeen  daunted  by  penury 
or  misfortune.  Beautifully  is  this  want 
of  instruction  lamented  by  Gray,  in  his 
incomparable  Elegy ;  when  musing  a* 
midst  the  tombs,  &  exclaims  s 
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(*  Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
fHtme  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
firet 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
sway'd. 

Or  wait'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre: 

Rut  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  w  ith  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  un¬ 
roll.” 

Some,  however,  braving  every  dis¬ 
advantage  of  opporlutiil),  and  con¬ 
temning  natural  defects,  have  succeeded 
by  uniiilermitted  application,  in  be¬ 
coming  illustrious ;  they  have  artiGcially 
improved  their  talents,  to  so  high  a 
itch,  as  to  astonish  the  world,  and 
and  down  their  names  to  posterity. 
Glorious  examples  of  the  reward  well 
deserved  by  those  who  have  struggled 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  virtue. 

Demosthenes,  a  man  in  a  low  situa¬ 
tion,  and  oppressed  by  a  natural  impedi¬ 
ment  ill  his  pronunciation,  through  per¬ 
severance  and  study  became  the  great¬ 
est  orator  of  Greece  i  and  Socrates, 
though  naturally  of  vicious  and  de¬ 
praved  inclinations,  completely  over¬ 
came  his  passions,  and,  after  studying 
under  Archeiaus  and  Anaxagoras,  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Europe  an  Magazine. 

SIR,  Dec,  17,  1(^1  J. 

N  my  last  communication,  inserted 
page  344,  J  described  “  the  rage  for 
writing  about  the  comet  as  being  some¬ 
what  abated.”  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
sulisided,  or  we  slionid  not  be  favoured 
With  the  lucubrations  of  Simplex  (page 
255).  1  am  induced  to  make  a  few'  re¬ 
marks  upon  them,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  sciewiific  writer  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  them. 

I  will  not  assort,  with  Mr.  Sol,  Sim¬ 
plex,  that  “electricity  fiervades  all  na¬ 
ture  and  all  the  universe,  and  is  the 
most  active  and  powerful  element  there¬ 
in,  &c.”  nor  will  1  deny  it,  as  we  arc  not 
at  issue  upon  this  point.  1  will  only 
sibserve,  that  this  is  a  speculation  ren¬ 
dered,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Simplex, 
nearly  as  plausible  as  one  that  1  met 
with  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Courier; 
which  asserted,  that  light  was  the  source 
of  heat :  that  in  proportion  to  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  planet,  so 
was  the  warmth  (hat  it  created  ;  and 
that  this  is  eilected  hy  the  elasticity 
of  the  air,  acted  ujion  by  the  parli- 
clci  of  light,  and  thereby  causing  vi¬ 


bratory  and  undulating  motions,  which 
are  the  peculiar  properties  of  heat. 
By  a  variety  of  arguments,  built  upon 
this  idea,  he  contrived  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  comeU  might  be  inhabited 
with  beings  like  oursmvef,  and  feci  no 
greater  average  degree  of  heat  than  we 
do;  that  the  same  might  be  the  cate 
with  our  two  inferior  maoets.  Mercury 
and  V'enus;  and  that,  by  an  increase  in 
qiiaiituin  of  atmosphere,  our  superior 
planets.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c. 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  cold,  but  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  same  genial  and  tem¬ 
perate  climates  as  the  earth. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
writers,  therefore,  is,  that  the  one  consi¬ 
ders  electricity  as  the  most  powerful 
principle  in  nature,  while  the  other 
asserts  that  light  is  the  primutn  mobile. 
This  point  1  leave  to  these  sagacious 
philosophers  to  settle  between  them ; 
and  will,  in  the  mean  time,  content 
myself  with  a  reception  of  the  old  and 
established  tJicory  supported  by  New¬ 
ton  and  his  successors,  viz.  that  “  heat 
and  light  decrease  iu  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  tlie  planets 
from  the  sun  and  vice  versa,  (Fer* 
guson,)  It  is  the  dogmatism  of  Mr. 
^'ol.  Simplex  that  1  wish  now  to  ex¬ 
pose. 

He  sets  out  with  a  positive  averment, 
that  “  oiir  knowledge  of  electricity  is 
in  its  extreme  infancy,  notwithslandin)| 
ail  the  late  discoveries  respecting  it. 
In  fact,  we,  as  yet,  understand  almost 
nothing  of  it  and  yet  we  find  him 
accounting  for  almost  all  the  received 
laws  of  naliire,  by  the  admission  of 
his  theory  of  clcclricily.  The  fact  is, 
the  worthy  genlieiiiati  desires  to  b« 
considered  :ls  the  author  of  a  new 
system i  and  therefore  estimates  the 
previous  knowledge  of  philosophers  at 
a  very  low  rate,  as  if  the  discoveries 
of  Franklin,  Priestley,  &c.  were  no¬ 
thing. 

Again  ;  “  ?ol,”  he  says,  “  has  been 
discovered  to  he  an  opaque  solid  orb, 
inhubiledt  as  all  others  of  the  celestial 
orbs  are,  hy  a  species  of  animated 
beings  suited  and  peculiar  thereto,  as 
well  as  by  vegetable  nature  also,  ike.* 
From  this  downright  assertion  we  are 
1(^  to  infer,  that  Mr.  Sol.  Simplex 
is  furnished  with  a  relied ing  or  other 
telescope,  of  infinitely  greater  power 
than  ttial  of  Dr.  Herschel's,  which  only 
magnifies  6000  times  1  Is  this  the  case, 
or  is  U  not?  If  it  ii^  we  must  all 
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limrnt  that  IhU  prnfotinrl  phlloioplirr 
h.ii  not  (aTourf'd  llic^apin;;  world  with 
frrrairr  di*rovrriM  than  that  abo\c. 
Oii«*  iiould  have  thought  that  lu*  might 
rondr«ri*nd  to  drlinratr  the  ninniirr* 
and  cti«torn«  of  thrw^  Aoiar  iniial)itarit« : 
nor  that  ho  hoiiM  ittop  «h(»rt  hrrr, 
hut  go  ou  uilli  a  dourription  of  lliono 
wfi/»  llvi*  id  tho  plaiirt*  and  thrir  *r- 
roiidarii‘«  ;  n<i  ho  h.i«  not  dono  thii, 

I  thiuk  v.c  aro  jii^tiliod  in  hrlit'viiig 
that  hr  hu«  no  ttini  optical  iuHtriimcnt  ; 

that  hi<i  atnorlion  i«  a  nifrr  chi¬ 
mera,  or  ingrnioiif  idea,  which  he 
would  fain  paii  tipuii  iiiaiikind  am  a 
discover) . 

Ilut,  a«  if  hi*  measure  of  presumption 
was  not  ijUitr  full,  wr  meet  willi  the 
following  luodc'tl  remark  upon  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  opinion  of  the  heat  of  the 
romrt  that  njipenred  in  lOfiO.  It  is 
“  ubnurdfy  staled  to  he  thus  rendered 
94K>0  timit  hotter  than  red  hot  iron.** 

I  am  not  surprised,  sir,  at  }<inr  ad* 
mitting  this  gross  attack  upon  so  famed 
an  astrimomer  into  )onr  valnalde  pnh* 
liratioii,  hecanie  yon  no  doubt  relied 
upon  our  learn<‘d  author’s  receiving  an 
aiisner  to  it  from  some  one  or  other  of 
jour  numerous  ('orrCspondmts ;  hut  I 
am  astonished  tliat  any  man  sliouid 
have  the  trinrrity  or  ambition  to  ren¬ 
tier  liims«<ir  so  completely  ridiniloiis 
ns  has  Mr.  Sol.  Simplex.  He  has  at 
lained  the  climax  of  impudence;  let 
him  hessare  of  receiving  its  reward. 

1  have  now  only  to  lament,  that  the 
task  of  castigating  this  soi*disanl  astro* 
nomer  has  not  fallen  into  better  hands. 
What  I  have  said,  however,  will  suflicc 
to  render  him  more  cautions  in  future, 
iiiilcii  he  is  past  all  sense  of  shame. 

1  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
IJKUACLITUS. 

O.N  HL'MII.ITY. 

AX  LSSAY. 

RY  rnortssoR  oclmirt. 

(Trantialed  froin  ihr  t'rvnch  by  the  lute 
liirt,  DonciAs.) 

Srril  is  the  Ynliie  and  indispensable 
iircrs<*ily  of  this  virtue,  llial  wiliioiit 
it  there  exists  no  real  merit,  nor  true 
pence  of  mind,  even  were  it  posnilde  to 
rc'unilc  all  good  <)Uaiilies  independent 
of  humility.  NV  ithoiil  humility  there  is 
no  Irtilli  111  us,  tills  virtue  iiaviiig  for  its 
linsit  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
of  other  men,  and  of  the  liciog  who 
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is  the  source  of  all  perfection,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  existence  and  of  our  preser¬ 
vation  in  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
Opposed  to  humility  is  pride,  its  great¬ 
est  enemy  ;  which  terms  it  meanness, 
and  forgetfulness  of  our  dignity  ;  in¬ 
sulting  it  ill  reproachful  terms,  thou«;li 
freipiently  not  without  wishing  to  find  it 
in  every  other  person.  In  fact,  with 
whatever  eomplareney  pridt*  considers 
its  own  presumption,  it  fiates  to  find  it 
in  others:  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
ridienie  it  endeavours  to  tiirow  on  hu¬ 
mility  and  modesty,  it  frer|ueiilly  at- 
laches  itself  to  modest  persons,  and 
feels  at  case  in  their  society  It  it 
a  certain  proof  that  humility  is  an 
excellent  virtue,  since  it  iv  sought  even 
by  its  greatest  enemy  ;  and  that  pride  is 
disgusting  even  to  those  in  whose  eha- 
raeler  it  predominates,  since  Ihey  can¬ 
not  endure  it  in  others,  from  this 
remark  arises  the  reason  given  why 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  proud, 
and  the  Icssi'r  numlier  liiimhie.  II  is, 
that,  feeling  ourselves  to  love  liiiinility 
in  others,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  wc 
possess  it  {  and  as  wo  hate  pride  out  of 
ourselves,  we  fancy  we  hate  it  in  our¬ 
selves  also.  It  is  impossible,  from  in¬ 
ward  convirtion,  not  to  own  that  humi¬ 
lity  is  the  soul  of  all  the  virtues:  wc 
wish  to  possess  it  ;  hut  the  mischief  is, 
that,  instead  of  rullivating  it  in  our 
hearts,  wc  eonienl  ourselves  with  merely 
ailowing  it  the  approbation  of  our  un¬ 
derstanding.  VVe  cannot,  however,  dis¬ 
own  that  pride  is  a  very  deceit  tut  incli¬ 
nation  t  we  declaim  against  it  when  we 
perceive  it  in  others,  prudently  repress 
its  sallies,  whether  in  words  or  outward 
demonstrations,  that  it  may  not  he  per¬ 
ceived  in  our  own  conduct,  and  we 
fancy  we  have  conquered  it  in  reality. 

Ifut  what  is  this  amiable  virtue,  this 
humility  ?  I'erhaps  it  consists  in  a  just 
sense  of  our  weakness,  the  low  opinion 
wc  entertain  of  our  merit  and  powers, 
or  the  sincere  value  we  set  on  the  Intents 
wc  perceive  in  others.  If  it  is  nothing 
more,  it  is  far  from  being  the  firm  linsis 
of  virtue.  These  sentiments  may  lie  pro¬ 
duced  by  natural  temper,  s<>cret  pride, 
or,  at  most,  may  he  only  a  strong  efl’ort 
of  reason.  It  is  po*isil)le  to  think  uii- 
favourahly  of  our  own  talents,  and  very 
advantagronsly  of  those  possessed  by 
others,  ueraiiHe  we  do  not  justly  appre- 
riate  the  one  or  the  other:  this  is  not 
humility,  hut  want  of  judgment.  It  is 
possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our 
own  good  qualities  and  defevU,  not  tw 
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ftitrihute  to  oiiwKe^  mf*rlt  wc  <lo  not 
ponvM,  to  own  our  nnd  impfr- 

fccHon%,  and  endravour  to  correct  tiicin, 
vet  to  tie  vain  of  thevc  very  qualities. 
Wc  may  make  a  jiivt  comparivon  of 
ouriM*lvcv  with  otl»er<,  wripli  their  ta- 
Icntv  and  advantajev  enuitahly  with  our 
own,  pitreeive  and  ackiiowleiljc  wherein 
the)  excel  ii«,  vhov  them  all  due  re¬ 
spect  and  evleem,  and  not  ha^c,  how¬ 
ever,  the  l<*S4  prn'c  in  our  hear!?*,  in  re¬ 
gard  lo  some  other  '»dvrintagei  ve  may 
really  p»»mcm.  Oiir  talent#  are  vo  va¬ 
rious,  and  so*  dilierent  in  dcgiee,  that 
wc  readilj  ndnot  the  'ir.*-rinincnre  of 
another,  in  rertain  eases,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  set  fiirlli  some  of  our  <*wn 
advantages  in  opposition  to  these,  which 
appear  to  iiv  a  ci  ippensaiion  ;  or  we 
voluntarily  vield  to  anotlier  a  hij;her 
degree  of  merit,  '•  h.lst  our  own  appears 
to  us  of  no  real  value,  eonsidernig  the 
particular  circiimsiances  in  wiiirh  each 
of  us  was  placed  (rilo  delerioiiies 
e(|uitahl>  that  l  Icon  possesses  great 
depth  <it  (;enios,  and  esteems  this  qua¬ 
lity  in  him  ;  **  hut  he  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,”  sa>s  he  lo  iiimsclf,  “  that  quick¬ 
ness  of  iinderslnmiiiicf  in  which  !•  am  so 
superior,  and  which  procures  me  admi¬ 
ration.”  (!rito  is  right,  hut  he  is  proud 
of  his  quickness  of  understanding,  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  feels  an  hum¬ 
ble  sense  of  ('Icon’s  superior  deplh  of 

{genius.  lie  aUo  has  a  Just  idea  of 

lis  own  species  of  understanding  ;  he 
arknowledges  that  Marcus  pos<iess<'s  a 
warmth  ot  imagiiialitm  far  beyond  his; 
he  does  him  justice  in  this  respect,  and 
only  values  himself  on  hisquick  and  de¬ 
licate  kind  of  understanding.  Moreover, 
it  is  possible  lo  consider  our  talents, 
powers,  and  virtues,  which  we  estimate 
properly  as  so  many  gifts  Irom  (iod, 
and  yet  he  vain  of  them.  Tew  carry 
folly  so  far  as  to  think  they  derive  their 
talents  and  farnities  from  tlicinselves. 
Lelins  owns  that  lie  derives  from  (lod 
that  eloquence  hy  which  he  is  distin¬ 
guished;  **  hut  as  (iod  has  thus  fa¬ 
voured  me  more  lhaii  others,”  says  he 
to  himsrdf,  “  I  rcriaiiily  possess  a  great 
advantage.  Did  not  (iod  foresee  tlint 
1  should  make  a  laiidahie  use  of  this 
distinguished  rapacity  ?  Was  not  this 
the  motive  which  induced,  him  to  be¬ 
stow  the  gill  ?”  You  sec  I.eluis  ron- 
siders  his  elo<|iienrc  as  a  giti  from  (iod, 
but  he  is  not  the  less  d.s}iose(i  to  dwell 
with  complacency  on  ail  the  application 
has  tiscil,  in  arquuiog  the  graces 
pf  elocution,  iu  attending  lo  ail  the 


,  ruin  relative  to  the  art  of  ipeakinr 
(conrerning  which  he  has,  with  much 
pains,  gained  a  competent  knowledge), 
to  all  the  divers  examples  he  has  col¬ 
lected,  from  the  perusal  of  the  orations 
of  ancient  and  modern  orators,  and 
whirl)  hr  has,  hy  retlerlion,  appro¬ 
priated  to  himself.  He  also  dwells  with 
roniplarenry  on  those  endeav<uirs  ac- 
rompanied  hy  the  sacritice  of  his  re¬ 
pose,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and 
convenieitfcs  of  life,  b?  which  lie  has 
attained  that  eloquence  whirl)  has  pro¬ 
cured  bi)o  snrh  great  prc*sent  advan¬ 
tages  ;  rerkoiil)ig  up  also,  at  the  same 
ti)ne,  itiose  which  n)ay  result  fro)n  it, 
by  its  i)i(:iienrc  on  the  virtue  and  good 
t.i«te  of  ftiliire  generations.  Thus  he 
rd^ers  i)irenHe  lo  )iis  own  vanity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  !iis  ebiquetire  ;  and  whilst  he 
)irk)iov. h.xiges  having  rereived  lhissu|>e- 
rior  talent  from  (iod,  lie  halters  himself 
Inal  lie  is  iiionr  drserving  of  the  favour 
roiilerrcd  than  any  other  person.  Far 
from  being  humble,  he  is  really  proud. 

We  may  also,  from  precipitation  or 
error  in  judgment,  fail  in  the  just  esti¬ 
mation  of  our  own  good  qualities  and 
those  of  others,  without  being  at  all 
the  more  humble  hy  so  doing. 

These  rcilectiuiis  )nay  sutfire  lo  dis¬ 
cover  lo  IIS  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  true  humility.  The  humble  man 
is  he  who  considers  his  talents,  whether 
smalt  or  great,  as  gifts  Irom  (iod,  to¬ 
tally  unmerited  and  gratuitous;  who 
uses  and  improves  them  as  such,  and 
studies  to  discover  iiis  own  faults  and 
iinpcrfeclioris. 

in  tiiis  view',  iiumilily  has  rharms  in 
thceyesuf  men,  and  even  in  the  sight  of 
(iod,  which  render  it  worthy  of  being 
ranked  first  among  the  virtues.  U  is  a 
constantly  siibsikting  gratitude  towards 
(iod.  it  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  our 
own  failings  and  defects;  excites  a  zeal 
in  us  to  neglect  no  means  of  becoming 
better;  and  inspires  us  will)  indulgence^ 
patience,  and  condescension,  in  regard 
to  the  im  perfect  ions  of  others.  it 
makes  us  use  our  talents  the  more 
laudably,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  them 
with  lioinageto  the  Great  or,  from  whons 
it  acknowledges  them  lo  he  solely  de¬ 
rived.  'I'hey  are  so  many 'gills  from 
(iod.  whicti,  in  that  rev|K:ct,  humility 
highly  values  in  oth(*rs,  as  well  as  those 
lalenis  which  itwlf  possesses;  but  by 
considering  them  as  wiitilly  iiiimeriitHl, 
it  is  guarded  a;'aiiist  all  scif-coiiipla- 
cency  :  and  the  persuasion  it  feels,  that 
the  best  use  tiiat  cau  be  made  ot  tlicai  i# 
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at  alt  timef  Tcrj  defeclWe,  in  a  Mill 
further  pri'ierv alive  against  all  pride 
In  the  p<»fltettiuD.  **  What  thould  I 
be,”  iaji  the  wise,  virtuous,  and  hum¬ 
ble  man  to  himself^,  however  great  hit 
degree  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  to 
whatever  rank  or  fortune  strenuous 
rfforts  on  his  part  inaj  have  raised 
bim,  **what  should  1  be,  had  1  not 
been  endued  with  rapacitjf  ?  If  1  have 
improved  it,  how  little  merit  have  1 
in  so  doing,  when  I  deduct  what  I 
owe  to  education,  to  the  advantageous 
circumstances  of  the  family  I  was  born 
in,  to  the  friends  1  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure,  to  the  constant 
health  i  have  enjoyed,  and  to  all  the 
outward  circumstanr*^  which  were  not 
under  my  direction  ?  From  whence  had 
1  these  assistances  and  happy  oppor¬ 
tunities?  To  whom  do  1  owe  my  dis¬ 
position  to  study,  my  inclination  to 
undertake  and  persevere  in  it  ?  and 
who  ' has  maintained  in  me  the  wilt 
to  do  right,  and  the  capacity  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  Do 
1  derive  all  this  from  myself?  What  are 
my  situation,  my  fortune,  and  all  the 
ailvantages  1  possess?  Gifts  which  I 
have  not  merited.  O  God  !  to  whom  1 
owe  all  that  I  posst'SK,  preserve  me  from 
pride  and  presumption.” 

Humility  cannot  he  separated  from 
trust  in  Frovidence,  which  causes  it  to 
be  atleudi'd  with  joy,  as  well  as  with  se- 
rious  reflection.  If  humility  makes  ih 
blush  on  taking  a  view  of  our  various 
faults,  and  of  the  quaiities  in  which  ue 
are  excelled  by  others,  this  shame  is 
tempered  by  the  serenity  which  results 
from  a  good  conscience.  The  same 
humility  winch  makes  us  feel  our  im¬ 
perfections,  decides,  at  the  same  time, 
on  what  we  may  justly,  and  with  satis¬ 
faction,  value  ourselves.  Humility  does 
not  forbid  us  the  just  sense  of  whatever 
h  good  in  usi  it  only  opposes  an  impro¬ 
per  self-love.  The  more  it  reminds  us 
•f  what  we  are,  and  of  that  in  which  wc 
are  defective,  the  more  it  animates  us 
to  cfwrect  and  improve  ourselves.  By 
bumbling,  it  elevates  us;  whereas  pride 
lowers  us  by  a  deceitful  elevation.  As 
humility  points  out  to  us  the  universal 
Smirce  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
it  discovers  to  us  the  malignity  of  envy, 
wliWh  is  nothing  but  discontent  with 
the  lot  Providence  has  bestowed  on  us. 
By  removing  from  our  minds  the  flat¬ 
tering  imagination  of  our  own  superior 
merit,'  rl  frees  us  from  numbeilcss  mor- 
tificatiuia  occasioned  by  pride,  which 


leads  us  to  pretend  to  an  esteem  and 
consideration,  proportionable  to  the 
high  opinion  it  gives  us  of  ourselves, 
ami  which  others  arc  well  pleased  to 
withhold  from  us.  Pride  is  an  impu¬ 
dent  beggar,  who  craves  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  deference,  and  wlio,  frequently 
repulsed,  exclaims  against  unjust  Ireat- 
meut ;  or  if  any  thing  is  granted,  thinks 
it  is  by  no  means  what  is  equal  to  iU 
deserts.  Humility,  like  a  modest  beauty, 
is  always  more  distinguished  than  it 
supposes  itself  to  deserve,  and  obtains  a 
degree  of  estimation  far  beyond  its 
hopes.  It  can  seldom  be  dissalislied, 
as  it  is  wholly  void  of  pretensions.  \ 

The  greater  part  of  our  discontent 
arises  from  the  proud  opinion,  that  we 
are  not  so  happy  as  we  deserve  to  be» 
From  how  many  torments  and  aiixietiei 
should  we  l>e  delivered  by  humility, 
which  would  banish  from  our  minds 
this  erroneous  opinion  !  Thus,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  fortune,  economy  is  said 
to  be  the  best  revenue  :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  humility,  in  regard  to  our 
peace  of  mind.  It  teaciies  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  little,  the  more  so  as 
this  little  is  nut  entirely  our  due;  and 
receives  the  overplus  with  sa  much  the 
more  satisfaction,  us  it  is  less  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  a  recompense  due  to  its 
merit.  Pride,  on  Hie  contrary,  creates 
to  itself  a  thousand  fantastical  wants 
which  it  cannot  .satisfy.  11  has  never  a 
suflicient  degree  <»f  fortune  or  health,  it 
is  never  sufliciently  esteemed,  nor  ever 
treated  with  the  utVeciion  it  thinks  its 
due.  Humility  opposes  this  foolish  de¬ 
sire,  which  is  uouiisheil  by  our  idol¬ 
izing  attachment  to  (Uirselves  ;  and  this 
makes  the  humble  heart  tranquil  and 
happy. 

Humility  has  a  marvellous  influence 
on  oiir  conduct  in  society  ;  it  makes 
us  aflable,  and  disposed  to  oblige ;  while 
pride  shows  it.seif  equally  actuated  by 
self-love,  and  by  iudillerenre  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  others.  Humility  readily 
brings  itself  to  the  level  of  those  who 
are  inferior,  esteems  their  most  trifling 
good  qualities,  and  places  others  on 
a  footing  with  itself,  by  forgetting  its 
own  superiority,  or  by  tempering  its 
splendour  with  modesty,  so  as  never 
to  allow  it  to  wound  the  feeluigs  of 
any  person  whatever.  It  sees  with  in¬ 
dulgence  the  fault  of  others:  it  re¬ 
marks  something  in  every  cmc’s  cha^ 
racier  to  his  advantage,  because  it 
judges  equitably  ;  to  which,  not  being 
prevented  by  self  love,  it  yields  the 
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supcrlorily  :  it  never  aspire*  to  appear 
in  «(?ciely  other  than  it  is  ;  without  be* 
ine*  anxious  to  obtain  a  pre-einincncer  it 
ads  with  a  noble  frankness  j  and  being 
moderately  occupied  with  its  own  con¬ 
cerns,  is  the  more  disposed  to  attend 
to  those  of  others.  But  pride  is  a  most 
troublesome  companion.  It  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  wounded  ana  mortified;  and  being 
so,  it  contracts  a  degree  of  ill  temper, 
which  it  infuses  into  society  from  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  The  humble  man 
furnishes  no  occasion  of  dissatisfaction 
to  others ;  and  as  it  is  seldom  that 
his  modest  pretensions  to  esteem  are 
wounded,  he  is  always  on  friendly  terms 
with  those  with  whom  he  associates^ 
No  one’s  society  is  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  a  person  who,  to  great  merit, 
unites  much  humility.  This  virtue 
lake*  from  merit  that  imposing  air, 
that  tone  and  language,  which  is  with 
so  much  difliculty  endured  in  society. 
It  is  true,  a  person  may  artfully  put  on 
an  appearance  of  modesty  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
guise  is  soon  seen  through,  however 
ably  it  may  be  adopted.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  modesty  exists  in  the  heart, 
it  imperceptibly,  and  on  all  occasions, 
communicates  to  our  outward  actions 
the  charm  belonging  to  it,  makes  the 
slightest  service  of  friendship  and  social 
intercourse  appear  great,  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  performed,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  the  greatest,  by  its 
attention  to  keep  the  importance  of  it 
from  appearing  loo  strougly  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  receives  it.  Caprice  in  social 
intercourse,  which  generally  accompa¬ 
nies  pride,  is  never  to  be  found  united 
with  humility,  which  is  the  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  us  from  not  exacting  those  de¬ 
ferences  to  which  it  might  have  a  right 
to  pretend.  The  modest  and  humble 
man  may  make  himself  much  more  use¬ 
ful  than  another  by  the  qualities  of  his 
understanding,  or  the  advantages  of  for¬ 
tune,  hy  which  he  is  distinguished  ;  the 
ignorant  are  willingly  instructed  hy  him, 
because  he  instructs  without  the  osten¬ 
tation  of  superior  knowledge  ;  the  vi¬ 
cious  willingly  receive  his  advice,  be¬ 
cause  he  tempers  the  harshness  of  cen¬ 
sure  with  aflTability.  Modest  merit  ex¬ 
cites  confidence  ;  we  distrust  that  me¬ 
rit  which  is  accompanied  by  pride:  mo¬ 
dest  merit  makes  its  way  with  great  and 
small ;  that  which  is  attended  with 
pride  disdains  the  approach  of  its  in¬ 
feriors,  and  is  entirely  excluded  from 
access  to  its  superiors.  The  humble 
luau’s  merit  angagei  our  imitation; 
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whereas  the  overbearing  disposition  of 
pride  sets  us  against  merit  itself.  Op¬ 
pressed  innocence  does  not  hide  itself 
from  one  whose  assistance  it  can  hope 
to  receive  without  humiliation  ;  and 
haughty  vice  will  always  prefer  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  from  the  persons  who 
make  it  feel  their  superiority  the  least. . 
Humility  affords  us  the  most  certain 
means  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  the 
wise,  the  affection  of  the  worthy,  and 
even,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  approbation  of  the  presumptuous. 
If  our  merit  is  small,  pride  will  reduce 
it  to  nothing,  while  humility  will  give  if. 
lustre.  If  our  merit  is  great,  pride  will 
lower  it ;  whereas  humility  will  gain  it 
more  esteem,  and  raise  this  esteem  even 
to  admiration. 

Supposing  these  reflections  just,  what 
a  treasure  to  the  soul  is  humility  !  All 
things  concur  to  make  it  beloved  and 
sought  after.  It  is  cherished  by  heaven 
and  earth  ;  reason  and  religion  approve 
and  prescribe  it.  It  establishes  peace  in 
the  heart,  and  gives  lustre  to  its  virtues; 
It  excites  us  constantly  to  become  bet¬ 
ter,  by  nut  allowing  us  to  attribute  to 
ourselves  an  imaginary  value.  It  in¬ 
fluences  the’ good  and  comfort  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
It  makes  our  merit  more  estimable,  our 
faults  more  deserving  of  indulgence.  It 
makes  our  good  qualities  more  useful 
to  others,  and  theirs  more  advantageous 
and  agreeable  to  us.  It  rewards  us,  not 
only  because  it  conveys  a  pleasing  sen¬ 
sation  to  our  hearts,  but  also  by  the 
approbation,  the  love,  the  esteem,  and 
the  admiration  it  procures  us  from 
others. 

Heaven,  earth,  reason,  and  religion, 
unite  against  pride.  Every  thing  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  a  lie,  an  usurpation,  a 
folly,  and  a  torment.  It  corrupts  the 
heart,  stifles  reason,  disturbs  our  own 
repose,  and  the  peace  of  society.  It  in¬ 
jures  our  powers,  and  prevents  our  im¬ 
proving  them  to  the  degree  we  ought. 
Ucason  denominates  it  an  insurrection 
against  truth,  and  religion  a  revolt 
against  the  Almighty.  Pride  alone  would 
prove  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
did  no  other  proof  of  it  exist.  How  can 
it  subsist  in  a  creature  who  does  not  owe 
its  existence  to  itself,  nor  is  capable  of 
preserving  it ;  who  can  no  more  derive 
from  itself  the  power  of  moving  a  hand 
or  a  finger,  than  it  can  direct  the  course 
of  the  stars  ?  Must  not  this  passion  be  a 
tare  sown  in  the  heart  of  man  by  his 
great  enemy  ?  Inasmuch  as  liumiiity  is 
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an  excdicnt  xirtuf,  pride  is  a  detestable 
Tice ;  how  happens  it,  nevertheless, 
that  we  have  such  a  propensity  to  pride, 
and  tiiat  we  hnd  it  so  difticult  to  be 
humble  ?  One  of  the  maxims  of  Uoebe- 
foucault,  though  it  seems  like  a  para* 
dox,  is  in  fact  true-*it  is  thus  expressed : 
“  Many  arc  willinjj  to  be  devout,  but 
no  one  chooses  to  be  bumble/*  Pride 
would  frenuently  rather  be  deprived  of 
life,  than  nave  its  errors,  its  foolish  ac* 
lions,  its  faults,  its  trifling  and  un¬ 
worthy  inclinations,  its  base  views,  and 
its  hidden  designs,  known  to  the  world  ; 
yet  such  a  man  idolizes  himself.  He 
would  be  shocked  that  any  one  should 
know  even  a  part  of  bis  imperfections, 
and  all  the  lalse^  glare  of  his  ^  pride, 
which  nevertheless  leads  him  to  pretend 
to  a  tribute  of  universal  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.  If  he  consulted  reason  ever 
.  so  little,  he  would  comprehend  that  this 
pride,  so  frei|ucnlly  inspired  by  birth, 
riches,  beauty,  strength,  the  advantages 
inherited  by  ancestors,  is  the  most  un¬ 
founded  claim  for  the  desire  of  glory  ; 
liowever,  by  this,  pride  is  engendered 
and  nourished  in  the  heart.  Pride  is 
not  confined  to  little  minds  and  fri¬ 
volous  understandings ;  it  slips  into 
those  of  a  superior  cast,  and  which  think 
nobly.  An  act  of  uncommon  virtue 
often  gives  birth  to  pride;  and  the  most 
pious  sentiment,  the  most  complete  vic¬ 
tory  over  a  vicious  passion,  a  service 
performed  to  society  in  the  noblest  man¬ 
lier,  makes  us  take  a  secret  pride  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  deify  in  our  hearts  those 
acts  of  virtue  as  just  subjects  of  self¬ 
esteem. 

What  constitutes  true  human  glory, 
the  glory  of  the  wise  ?  The  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  his  own  nothingness; 
this  inward  conviction,  which  arises  in 
the  bottom  of  his  hcart—All  that  I  am, 
all  that  1  possess,  1  do  not  hold  from 
myself ;  whatever  I  have  received  1  will 
enjoy  with  gratitude,  contemplate  it 
each  day  with  satisfaction,  and  u»e  it 
vrithout  thinking  1  have  any  way  de¬ 
served  it.  If,  0  man  !  thou  art  deaf  to 
this  voice,  how  thyself  down,  fall  pros¬ 
trate  in  the  dust,  declaim  on  the  vanity 
of  every  tiling  human  ;  even  in  the  dust 
thou  wilt  nourish  the  grossest  pride  ! 

PROFESSIONAL  ANECDOTES. 

During  the  time  that  the  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  Scotch  people, 
raised  during  the  Bute  administration, 
•till  existed  with  considerable  force,  a 


trial  took  place  in  the  court  of  King*l 
Bench,  in  which  the  defendant  had  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  a  parcel  of  hlack-lead 
for  which  the  plaintiff  cmitended  that 
he  had  contracted ;  the  defendant  as¬ 
serting,  that  the  lead  proposed  to  be 
delivered  was  very  inferior  to  that 
which  was  contracted  for,  and  that  the 
sample  was  of  real  Cumberland  lead, 
whilst  the  article  sent  in  was  from  a 
mine  a  little  way  in  Scotland,  and  was 
so  light  and  drossy  as  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
fit  to  be  employed,  as  was  intended, 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  the  Judge,  Mr. 
Dunning  was  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
and  Mr.  VVedderhurne  was  counsel  for 
the  plaint ilV.  The  evidence  was  closed 
by  a  letter  being  read  which  had  passed 
between  the  parlies,  and  which  letter 
Mr.  Dunning  was  anxious  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of,  that  he  might  the  mure 
etrectnnily  comment  upon  it.  This  was 
strenuouitly  opposed  by  Mr.  Wedder- 
hiirne,  and  a  more  than  usually  vehe¬ 
ment  contest  look  place  between  the 
two  counsel,  which  terminated  in  Mr, 
Dunning’s  asserting,  that  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintilf  was  endeavouring  un¬ 
fairly  to  wrest  from  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  materially  promoting  the  cause 
of  justice,  which  was  that  of  his  client  ; 
and  concluded  by  referring  to  the  Judge 
for  his  decision,  whether  the  letter  should 
he  allowed  to  his  use  or  not.  Lord 
Mansfield  immediately  gave  his  opinion 
against  Mr.  Dunning.  The  latter,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  irritated  by  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  he  a  partial  and  unjust  deci¬ 
sion,  turned  round  to  the  jury. — “Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  said  lie,  “  being  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  placing  before  you,  in 
a  distinct  and  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
the  must  important  evidence  in  tliis  case, 
1  shall  trust  to  the  impression  which  a 
naked  statement  of  the  other  facts  of 
this  cause  may  make,  as  viclded  by 
evidence  which  cannot  bcwillihcld  from 
you. — Form,  gentlemen,  your  honest 
judgment  in  this  cause.  The  plaintiff 
sells,  by  sample,  to  my  client,  a  parcel 
of  English  hlack-Icad,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Cumberland,  hut  delivers 
to  him,  instead  of  this  valuabte  English 
commodity,  a  parcel  of  mere  Scotch 
drosst  the  real  value  of  vrhich,  if  any, 
you  may,  perhaps,  he  informed  of  by 
my  learned  brother,  or  the  still  more 
learned  Judge  on  the  Bench.**  P. 

.  A  COUNSELLOR,  who  might  be  said  to 
be  great  iu  the  literal  sease  of  the 
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word,  but  whoK  personal  abilities  cer¬ 
tainly  exceeded  his  mental  ones,  was 
brow-beating  an  attorney  of  diminutive 
stature,  wh^  was  called  as  a  witness  in  a 
cause  at  a  provincial  assize,  amongst 
other  things,  asked  him,  “  What  pro¬ 
fession  or  calling  are  you  of  ?’*  — “  An  at¬ 
torney  !”  was  the  answer. — '^Vou  an  at¬ 
torney  !”  says  Brief i  “  why  1  could 
ut  you  in  my  pocket.**— “  Very  pro- 
ably,**  rejoined  the  other ;  “  and  if 
you  did^  you  would  have  more  law  in 
your  pocket  than  you  have  got  in  your 
head.'* 


Once  a  Quaker  in  court  on  a  trial  sub- 
poen*d, 

Who  of  each  word  he  spoke  the  true  meaning 
well  ween’d, 

By  B— rc — ft  examin’d,  while  Erskine  stood 

by, 

For  the  Counsellor’s  wherefore  had  alw<ays  a 
why; 

And,  while  answer  to  question  he  gave  apro¬ 
pos, 

He  would  often  make  use  of  likewise  and 
also, 

“  Likewise  and  a/io,”  says  the  brow-beating 
lawyer : 

**  Don’t  bore  us  so  much  with  your  meeting¬ 
house  jaw  here; 

Likewise  and  also  have  no  meaning  but 
one : 

So  with  such  vile  tautology,  StitT Rump,  have 
done.” 

“  I  deny  thy  remark,”  quoth  the  Quaker, 
quite  cool ; 

“And  who  says  they're  synonymous,  must  be 
a  foul ; 

There’s  the  man  at  thy  elbow,  a  lawyer  con¬ 
fess'd. 

Which  is  not  the  case  with  each  law'yer  pro¬ 
fess’d  ; 

For  thou,  iny  good  friend,  as  plain-dealiog  I 
prize. 

Art  a  lawyer  also,  but  by  no  means  like¬ 
wise.” 


LITERARY  SLANDER. 

Among  Ihe evils  of  the  present  day, 
there  is  not  one  which  more  loudly 
demands  redress,  or  which  itismoredil- 
ticuli  to  redress,  than  the  licentious  ma¬ 
lignity  of  that  press,  the  liberty  of  which 
is  at  once  the  glory  aud  the  strength  of 
our  constitution. 

Beauty,  youth,  genius,  all  which  can 
distinguish  one  human  being  from  an¬ 
other,  are  the  destined  mark,  the  help¬ 
less  prey,  of  the  literary  slanderer. 
Jlhsu-op.  Mag.  ¥§1.  LXL 


Slander.  Si 

He  counteracts  the  bounty  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Creator,  and  turns  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Heaven  into  curses. 

His  venal  pen,  tempted  by  a  gain 
more  shameful  than  tnat  which  pays 
the  midnight  robber,  sacrifices  the  peace 
of  families,  the  honour,  thetranquillity, 
of  the  most  virtuous  individuals,  on  the 
merciless  altar  of  Envy, 

Yes,  indignant  reader  !  you  feel  the 
atrocity  of  his  crime.  You  justly  exe¬ 
crate  the  man  who  scatters  abroad  ar¬ 
rows  and  death,  and  says,  **  Am  1  not  in 
sport  ?** 

The  murderer  of  reputation  merits 
the  severest  punishment  which  human 
laws,  framed  for  human  happiness,  can 
inflict. 

IIc"  deserves  to  be  driven  from  so¬ 
ciety,  the  sweets  of  which  he  tinges 
with  the ’deadliest  poison  i  to  be  driven 
from  human  converse,  to  herd  with  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  howling  wil¬ 
derness. 

Bullet  us  pause  a  moment.  You, 
what  do  you  deserve  ?  You,  who  read 
his  works,  and  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  foul  career  ?  You,  who  tempt  his 
distress  to  forge  the  wicked  tale  ?  You, 
who,  unsolicited  by  hard  necessity,  hh 
plea,  cruelly  wound  the  fame  of  your 
unsuspecting  neighbours,  to  gratify  a 
malignant  temper,  or  the  idle  curiosity 
of  a  moment  ? 

Do  you  not — unfeeling  as  you  are 
— by  encouraging  such  detestable  pub¬ 
lications,  wantonly  plant,  yourself,  the 
envenomed  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  a 
fellow-creature  ? 

It  is  in  your  power  to  restrain  the 
growing  evil.  Cease  to  read,  and  the 
venal  calumniator  will  drop  bis  use¬ 
less  pen. 

Think,  while  the  Cruel  smile  yet 
mantles  on  your  cheek,  that  your  own 
heart  may  be  the  next  that  is  wrung  by 
the  malignant  tale. 

The  friend  of  your  heart— the  sif¬ 
ter  so  tenderly  endeared  to  you — the 
daughter  you  have  so  anxiously  edu¬ 
cated— yourself— may  be  the  next  de¬ 
voted  victim. 

Reflect  one  moment,  and  you  will 
execrate  the  barbarous  pleasure  you 
have  felt  in  reading  these  slanderous 
accounts. 

Y’ou  wish  to  be  amused.  I  pardon— 
I  commend  your  wish  t  but  you  may 
be  amused  without  wounding  the  better 
feelings  of  your  soul. 

E 
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DU  HeVRV  UeTELL  UsTMOLDSWaS 
bum  ill  Hie  county  of  Nottingham, 
oil  the  i26lli  of  Se|itember,  1745;  aiul, 
hi«  father  having  died  about  a  month  be* 
fore,  the  care  of  him  devolved,  even 
from  bis  birth,  ou  his  maternal  great* 
uncle  and  god-father,  Mr.  Henry  Kevell, 
ot  Gainsborough  ;  by  whom  he  w;Lsscnt, 
at  an  early  age,  to  a  school  at  Kcverley, 
in  Yorkshire,  then  in  great  re|)utc  tiiuler 
the  government  of  Mr.  Ward.  Having 
early  shewn  a  disposition  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  uncle  placed  him/ at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  as  a  commoner  at  Lincoln 
t’ollege,  Oxford.  It  was  in  the  second 
year  of  his  residence  at  this  university 
that  he  had  the  misforUine  to  lose  his 
uncle  and  benefactor,  the  memory  of 
whom  was  ever  cherished  by  him  with 
a  pious  aud  grateful  affection,  and  who 
left  him  a  small  landed  property  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  the  object  that  he  had  in  view'. 
He  continued  at  Oxford  till  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1766,  when,  in  order  to 
lUe  obtaining  of  his  medical  degrees 
sooner,  lie  was  admitted  hy  a  bene  de- 
ccsiil  from  Oxford,  ad  ciindcm  to  Tri¬ 
nity'  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  ho  kept 
a  term  at  that  university.  Intent  upon 
his, professional  pursuit,  he  went,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  to  Cdiuluirgh, 
and  resided  there  two  years,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  going  tlirough  a 
course  of  inctlical  studies.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  year  1768,  he  returned 
to  Camliridge  ;  when  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  phy  sic  being  conferred  upon 
him,  he  went  to  London,  and  attended 
ns  pupil  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
His  education  may,  at  this  period,  be 
considered  as  concluded  ;  and  how  use¬ 
fully  these  years  of  youth  were  passed 
in  (he  ac()uirement  of  knowlodge,  in  the 
cultivation  of  amiable  feelings,  and  in 
the  furipalion  of  virtuous  habits,  bischa- 
racter  in  manhood  sufficiently  denotes. 
The  following  year  saw  him  a  resident 
phyticiaa.  at  Ciuildford}  and  he  mar- 
ried  his  present  widow,  then  Miss  Wil¬ 
son,  in  the  month  of  April,  1770.  Hy 
the  advice,  however,  of  his  friend,  Ur. 
liuck,  afterwards  Dr.  Hack  Samiders, 
he  resolved  on  adventuring  his  fortune 
in  tiie  metropolis,  and  he  settled  In 

-  ♦  Portrait  of  this  truly  benevolent  Pliy- 
fician  wa;^  given  in  our  List,  for  December, 
1811. 


London,  in  Lamb*s-conduit-street,  in  the 
summer  of  17  72.  The  next  year  he  , 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
at  Cambridge  ;  and  was  immeuialely 
afterwards  elected  physician  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital.  In  1774,  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  a  fellow,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  censor,  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  soon  became  the  object  of  parti¬ 
cular  notice  and  regard  by  the  eminent 
physicians  of  that  day.  Doctors  Huck, 
Folhergill,  and  Sir  Uichard  Jebh:  and 
the  high  opinion  which  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  had  formed  of  his  professionai 
abilities,  and  personal  character  and 
manners,  and  the  consequent  expression 
of  that  opinion,  anil  recinnmeiulation  of 
Dr.  lU  yuolils,  tt>  his  Majesty,  were  the 
original  cause  of  his  being  called  into 
attendanre  upon  the  King  in  the  year 
1788.  In  177  6,  he  was  appointed  to 
speak  llic  Herveian.  orahon;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  modesty  would  not  suffer 
him  to  print  it,  it  may,  without  dis-^ 
paragemeiil  of  :riy  of  the  like  com* 
positions  which  have  appeared  before 
the  public,  he  compared  with  the  most 
classical  among  them  in  the  course 
of  this  speech,  he  has  so  exactly  de¬ 
scribed  that  mode,  wliici;  he  ever  ob¬ 
served,  of  performing  (he  various  du¬ 
ties  of  his  profession,  and  of  dispensing 
its  various  benetits,  that  the  following 
extract  will  he  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  : 
having  spoken  of  the  just  pretensions 
to  high  fame  to  which  they  who  serve 
their  country,  as  warriors,  moralists,  or 
statesmen,  are  cntilied,  he  says — **  at 
si  dignitatem  uliUtute  metiamury  quibus 
laudihus  efferetida  rst  medicine^  quart* 
lam  sil/i  vindicahil  i^loriam  ?  J/cbc  enim 
miseris  opewy  (rgris  sututem  pra  bety  ant* 
mamque  jam  jam  fu^at  em  non  raro  sis* 
tity  verum  etiam  ubi f  metis  naturce  viri* 
bus  priesens  el  inciuetnhile  Jatum  inimi* 
nety  non  I  amen  ejus  irritus  labor ;  const* 
lio  cnimybencvoienlidypietaley  morborum 
acerbissipiosdolores  lenity  adimitque  quic* 
quid  est  in  ipsd  morle  rtformidandum» 
—In  the  year  1  777,  Dr.  Reynolds  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  lIos« 
pilal :  and  from  this  period  his  business 
gradually  increased,  till,  in  the  progress 
of  a  few  years,  he  attained  to  the  high¬ 
est  fame  and  practice  in  his  profession; 
nud  (hat  he  preserved  both  undiminished 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  is  a 
proof  that,  e>cn  in  this  capricious 
world,  a  reputation  founded  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  virtuous  priuciplcy  professional 
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xbility,  strict  integrity,  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  is  not  to  be  shaken.  In  every 
successive  illness  with  which  our  re¬ 
vered  Sovereign  has  been  alllicled  since 
the  year  I7b8,  Dr.  Heynolds's  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  Majesty  has  been  required  ; 
and  his  public  examinations  before  Par¬ 
liament  are  recorded  proofs  of  his  high 
merits  as  a  physician,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  scholar :  while  his  appointments  to 
the  situations  of  physician  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  King  in  the  year  1797, 
and  physician  in  ordinary  in  the  year 
186G,  evince  the  estimation  in  w)iich 
liis  Sovereign  held  his  character  and  his 
aervices.  We  proceed  to  the  sad  detail 
of  those  circumstances  which  marked 
the  latter  months  of  his  valuable  iiie  : 
When  he  was  called  into  attendance  at 
Windsor,  he  wassiitlering  under  a  rheu¬ 
matic  allection,  whicli  had  been  op¬ 
pressing  him  for  some  lime.  The 
anxiety  attached  to  such  an  attendance 
as  the  illness  of  his  Majesty  requires, 
may  be  estimated,  to  a  certain  degree, 
by  such  as  reliect  on  the  subject,  hut 
can  duly  he  appreciated  liy  lliosc  only 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
physicians  enables  them  to  see  those 
gentlemen  under  the  intiuence  ol  those 
cares :  certain  it  is,  that  on  Dr  Rey¬ 
nolds  they  had  a  very  power! ul,  if  not  a 
fatal,  intiuence  The  first  day  that  lie 
seriously  felt  the  fatigues  of  mind  and 
body  was,  after  his  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  fords ;  the  etiquette 
of  this  branch  of  Parliament  not  allow¬ 
ing  a  w'itness  to  sit  down,  i)r.  Rey  nolds, 
who,  by  consequence  of  his  having  at¬ 
tended  his  Majesty  in  all  Ins  previous 
similar  illnesses,  was  examined  at  greater 
length  Ilian  his  other  brethren  were,  was 
kept  standing  lor  tvui  hours;  and  tiie 
next  day  was  rciuciantly  compelled  to 
remain  (lie  whole  of  it  in  iiis  bed. 
On  the  following,  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Windsor;  hut  from  this  time 
his  appetite  began  to  fail,  and  his 
strength  and  tiesli  visibly  to  diminish. 
In  tile  month  of  March,  these  symp¬ 
toms  had  so  much  increased,  that  iiis 
friends  besought  him  to  retire  from  his 
anxious  atteiidjince  at  Windsor,  to  spare 
his  mind  and  body  entirely,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  solely  to  the  re-eslablish- 
nieiil  of  his  own  health  :  unfortunately 
for  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  would  not  he  persuaded.  How 
opposite  is  the  exclamativm  of  Cicero  1 
**  Quia  dubitat^  quin  ei  vitam  absiulerit 
ipta  legatio?  secum  enim  ille  mortem 


extuJit ;  quanta  si  nobiscum  remansisset, 
suu  et  medicorum  cura^  liberorum  Jide^ 
lissima'que  conjugis  diiigentia^  vitare  po- 
tuisict.  Never  did  man  feel  more  reve¬ 
rence  and  regard  for  another  than  did 
Dr.  Reynolds  for  his  royal  Patient; 
and  while  any  powers  were  left  to  him, 
to  his  Majesty's  service  he  resolved  that 
they  should  be  devoted:  thus,  with  slow¬ 
ly,  yet  too  surely,  diminishing  strength, 
he  persevered  till  the  4lh  of  May,  wheti 
he  returned  to  London  extremely  ill; 
and  from  that  day  his  professional  ca¬ 
reer  was  stopped,  too  soon  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  altogether.  Having  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  room  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  excellent 
friends.  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Aiiislie,  to 
go  to  Krighton.  He  went,  and  remained 
there  two  months.  Sometimes  during 
this  anxious  period  he  would  seem  to 
rally  ;  hut  the  appearances  were  deceit¬ 
ful  ;  they  were  the  mere  struggles  of  a 
naturally  good  const iintion,  unimpaired 
hy  any  intcmpeiuiices,  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  a  disease.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July,  he  returned  to  his  house 
in  Rediurd'S(|uare,  never,  alas  I  to  quit 
it  again  alive.  From  this  time  till  the 
2!)2d  of  October  last  he  lingered  and 
lingered  on  without  rest  from  pain,  ex¬ 
cept  when  under  the  dominion  of  opi¬ 
ates,  and  without  the  smallest  appetite, 
nay  even  with  a  distaste  for  food : 
his  powers  of  body  were  debilitated  to 
the  greatest  weakness,  and  his  frame 
emaciated  almost  beyond  what  could  be 
imagined  capable  of  being  united  to  a 
living  b(‘ing.  The  cuncliiilmg  scene  of 
such  a  man,  as  we  are  now  describing, 
siioiild  not  he  altogether  passed  by  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  tiiough  piety  may  draw  the  sacred 
veil  over  tiie  more  minute  particulars. 
Bel  ore  his  last  return  from  Windsor,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  he  had  imparted  to  his 
trembling  family  his  firm  conviction  that 
he  should  nut  recover;  and  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  lime  before  his  death,  those,  who 
had  ho|)ed  the  most,  changed  that  hope 
for  despair  ;  and  the  apprehension  was 
entertained,  that  his  inleilectual  powers 
might  sink  before  the  final  end;  hap¬ 
pily  (for  there  are  degrees  in  wretched¬ 
ness)  for  Ijiose  aroiiiul  him,  this  afflic* 
tion  was  spared  to  'thc*m  ;  his  bodily 
sutferings  were  much  abated,  and  in  his 
mind  nothing  failed  till  ail  failed.'  In 
the  last  tweuty-four  hours  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  he  exhibited  the  clearest  in¬ 
dications  of  the  soundness  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  ever  a  most  extraordinary  one  ; 
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of  hit  neruliarprofrsfional  eicclicncief ; 
ofhin  tlelic.ite  consideration  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  others;  of  his  benevolent  anxiety 
for  the  interest  of  his  friends;  and  of 
his  not  to  be  exceeded  love  f»)r  his 
family.  The  hand  of  death  was  on  him 
for  many  hours,  and  at  last  with  the  up¬ 
lifted  hands  of  devout,  yet  tranquil, 
prayer,  he  sighed  out  his  last  breath 
without  a  pang,  and  was  taken  to  his 
great  reward. 

The  public  and  private  character  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  is  worthy  of  particular 
mention  ;  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  his  many  virtues,  but  also 
of  presenting  a  useful  study  to  others. 
Our  attention  will  naturally  he  first  di¬ 
rected  to  the  consideration  of  those  pro- 
lessional  qnniihcations,  hy  which  he  at¬ 
tained  to,  and  preserved,  the  highest  re¬ 
pot  at  ion,  and  most  extensive  practice,  in 
the  medical  world.  In  the  inve.stig;;tion 
of  diseases,  he  was  acute  yet  cautious  ; 
in  the  application  of  remedies,  fertile 
in  resource  yet  not  rash  in  experiment ; 
decided,  though  gentle,  gaining  entire 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  by  the  rare  fascination  of  his 
manners,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  inspired  them  in  his  skill,  and  in  his 
zeal  to  relieve  them.  Among  his  pe¬ 
culiar  excellencies  may  he  mentioned 
a  perhaps  unequalled  felicity  of  com¬ 
bination  in  his  prescriptions:  there  was 
something  introduced  for  every  symp- 
t«>m  or  even  inconvenience;  yet  the 
whole  harmonized,  and  had  immediate 
relcrrncc  to  the  principal  complaint: 
let  those,  who  now  are  living  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  from  his  care, 
and  have  let  n  him  approach  their  bed  of 
sickness,  hear  witness,  that  a  ministering 
angel  seemed  advancing  towards  them, 
in  the  benevolence  of  his  countenance, 
the  tenderness  of  his  manner,  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  his  investigation,  the  soothing 
accents  of  his  voice.  —  in  his  whole  de¬ 
portment  as  a  physician,  there  was  ex¬ 
cellence  !  liberality  in  pecuniary  matters 
is  more  ohst^rvable  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  than  in  any  other ;  but  in  Dr. 
Reynolds  it  was  carried  to  .1  very  great 
extent.  Having  early  in  his  career 
been  a  witness  to  the  distress  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  of  artists,  4ind  public 
performers  of  all  descriptions,  he  made 
It  a  principle  to  attend  them  gratui¬ 
tously.  Ill  other  cases  he  regulated 
his  acceptance  of  the  profiered  remu¬ 
neration  by  the  liest  estimate  he  could 
form  of  the  means  of  the  family,  and 


the  duration  of  the  disease;  he  never 
repeated  his  visits  on  the  wealthy 
beyond  what  the  nece«sity  of  the  case 
required,  nor  did  he  forbear  from  be¬ 
stowing  them  on  the  less  affluent  when 
it  did.  .Multitudes  there  have  been 
and  are,  who,  having  been  the  objects 
of  his  gratuitous  professional  assistance, 
became  the  objects  of  his  pecuniary 
relief. — Distress  in  body  or  in  mind 
never  applied  to  him  in  vain;  there 
never  lived  the  man  who  could  with 
greater  difflculty  refuse  than  he.  In 
the  great  body  of  his  profession  he  was 
respected  and  beloved ;  and  the  times 
have  been,  when  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  temper,  and  the  venera¬ 
tion  forh's  opinion,  have  composed  the 
risings  of  serious  dilfereiices  between  his 
brethren ;  among  the  younger  part, 
there  was  a  kind  of  filial  affection  for 
him  ;  great  success,  and  high  fame 
hud  engendered  no  pride  within  him; 
at  his  hospitable  table  they  were  fre- 
qiiciil  guests;  in  his  professional  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  the  deference  to  his 
judgment,  which  his  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  demanded,  was  gladly  yielded, 
when  the  utmost  kindness  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  manners  invited  the  most 
unrestrained  communication  of  opinion. 

“  For  all  were  glad  to  follow,  whom  all 
lov'd.” 

In  the  selection  of  such  of  his  brethren 
as  he  recommended  to  the  notice  of  his 
friends,  one  single  principle  governed 
him,  their  fitness,  from  their  profession¬ 
al  knowledge  and  private  worth ;  he 
never  paused  to  in(|uire  whether,  or 
not,  they  might  in  time  become  his 
rivals;  and  when  he  saw  them  after¬ 
wards  either  actually  so,  or  advancing 
to  the  point,  his  only  feeling  was,  an 
honest  pride  in  the  merit  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  proof  of  his  discernment. 
By  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  he  was  ever  greatly  esteemed ; 
both  in  his  expressions,  and  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  he  marked  the  conviction  that  he 
entertained  of  their  usefulness  and 
value  ;  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  re¬ 
sisted  the  growing  habit  of  late  in  many 
families  of  employing  a  physician,  and 
sending  for  the  medicines  from  drug¬ 
gists  ;  there  were,  he  would  say,  a  niim- 
her  of  circumstances,  w  hich  would  es¬ 
cape  the  observation  of  the  family  of 
the  invalid,  and  which  the  attendant 
apothecary  would  observe  and  report 
to  the  physician,  of  great  impocluuce 


Memoir  of  the  late  Dr*  Reynoia*, 


in  a  case.  U  was  a  principle  with  him 
to  forbear  from  criticism  on  his  bre* 
threii — he  would  indeed  praise  them, 
and  defend  them  when  attacked;  but 
no  one  ever  heard  him  speak  to  the 
disparagement  of  another  member  of 
his  profcKsioii.  For  the  existing  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  College  of  Pii)sicians,  and 
for  the  extension  of  them,  he  was  roost 
zealous,  from  the  persuasion,  that  the 
public  interest  was  most  essentially  con¬ 
nected  w.th  their  support ;  yet,  as  far  as 
the  rules  of  this  society  would  permit, 
he  was  kind  and  liberal  in  his  conduct 
to  those  practitioners  who  were  not 
f  members  of  the  college. 

In  retiring  from  our  survey  of  the 
in(»re  conspicuous  exhibition  of  i)r. 
Ileynolds's  character  in  his  professional 
conduct,  to  the  contemplation  of  him 
in  his  private  relations,  we  have  to 
record  equal,  if  not  superior,  excel¬ 
lencies.  No  one  could  know  him  ever 
to  little  without  being  sensible  of  some 
virtues  in  him;  and  every  advance  in 
acquaintance  brought  forth  to  view 
some  new  estimable  qualities,  or  some 
brighter  evidence  of  those  already 
known  ;  but  no  pen,  no  language  can 
adequately  describe  him  as  a  friend,  a 
relation,  a  husband,  and  a  father;  and, 
least  of  all,  his  pen,  which  truces  out 
this  memorial ;  for  in  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  aud  description. 

Those  ever  fail  the  most,  who  feel  the 
most.” 

and  wherefore  need  we  descend  to 
particulars,  where  the  whole  man  was 
great  ?  The  principle  of  self  seemed  to 
be  eradicated  from  his  mind  ;  for  the 
trickeries  and  intrigues  of  the  world  he 
had  an  absolute  loathing;  no  little¬ 
ness  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  cha¬ 
racter;  and  such  was  the  generous 
openness,  and  manly  honesty  of  hit 
spirit,  that  deception  and  detraction  in 
any  degree,  in  any  form,  or  under  any 
nretence,  were,  to  use  the  emphatic 
language  of  Cowper, 

“  his  perfect  scorn. 
Objects  of  his  implacable  disgust.” — 

Such  high  and  intrinsic  virtues  as  he 
|)osses8ed,  would  he  esteemed,  dressed 
m  whatever  garb;  but,  in  Dr.  Key- 
nolUs,  they  came  recommended  by 
every  grace  of  manner.  There  was  a 
dignity  about  him  which  forbad  fa¬ 
miliarity,  yet  softened  hy  a  concilia- 
toriiiess  that  invited  conlidence  ;  rutir- 
leous  without  tiuttery,  sincere  without 
biuutacss,  cheerful  without  levity,  his 


address,  deportment,  and  conTersitlon 
were  models  for  imitation ;  difficult 
indeed,  for  they  were  inseparable,  and 
flowed,  from  his  substantial  virtues,  and 
elegant  acquirements.  He  was  a  very 
admirable  scholar  ;  his  memory,  quick 
and  retentive,  treasured  the  lieautics  of 
the  great  masters,  particularly  the  poets, 
of  antiquity ;  and  he  had  a  certain 
fondness  for  quoting  them,  always 
appositely,  and  with  exquisite  taste  and 
spirit  in  his  delivery.  Equally  exteu- 
sivc  aud  equally  accurate  was  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  classics  of  his  own 
country;  his  favourite  authors  were 
Dr) den  and  Addison;  and  could  Dr. 
Johnson  have  perused  his  English  com¬ 
positions,  that  great  critic  would  have 
named  him  as  a  most  cmivincing  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  that  opinion,  with 
which  “  The  Life  of  Addison  ’*  con¬ 
cludes.  Such  were  the  endowments, 
the  graces,  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Ueynolds; 
on  these  last,  however,  was  stamped 
their  only  sterling  value;  they  were 
not  the  result  of  mere  constitutional 
temperament,  nor  were  they  assumed 
from  motives  of  worldly  policy,  they 
flowed  from  principle  alone ;  and  if  to 
have  believed  in  the  Christianas  faith, 
and  to  have  made  that  faith  known  by 
a  life  of  good  will  to  man,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  Christian's  hope,  proclaim 
the  true  and  unpretending  disciple  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  most  eminently  was  he 
entitled  to  this,  the  highest,  praise. — 
In  a  word,  there  departed,  when  Dr. 
Reynolds  died,  a  most  scientific  and 
liberal  physician,  a  high-minded  and 
accompiislied  gentleman,  the  steadiest 
friend,  the  readiest  benefactor,  the  most 
lenient  judge  of  others,  himself  the  most 
unspotted  from  the  world,  a  husband 
and  a  father  tender,  indulgent,  and  kind 
to  an  excess,  and  last  of  all,  as  chief  of 
all,  a  devout  and  practical  Christian. 

Faint,  as  has  been  said  before,  and 
imperfect  as  is  this  sketch  ;  it  is  drawn, 
however,  by  the  pencil  of  truth  :  it  hat 
been  attempted  by  one,  who  knew  the 
original  thoroughly,  if  ever  the  heart  of 
man  **  was  open  to  another’s  ken” — by 
one,  on  whom  was  poured  the  full  tide 
of  liis  benevolence  and  love,  and  who 
only  with  the  extinction  of  his  memory 
can  forget  his  debt  immense  of  end  lest 
gratitude. 

O  milii  tani  longeg  mancat  pars  ultima 

Spiritus  ei  quantum  tat  trit  tua  dictrt 
facta ! !  / 


Nugee,  lio*  I*-^Sewtpaper  Erron* 


NUG*. 

No.  f. 

E{  rfui  St9i9iv  ^diXiv  0  Zilt  «iri^ir«di(  0Mffikiix^ 
T0  «»  rwv  ardiw*  tZaviXtv^tv.  lari 

uoof/iot^  ^vrair  mfXi'ij/ja*  o^OjX/iAOf  av9i«v, 
Xii/ukw»«(  xaXXOf  kir^Axrov. 

rot  Tviti,  *A^«oSittiv  tCihStJi  p^X> 

Xoif  >i9fA%,  nnraXoit  r^v^i,  ra 

«ir«Xov  T»  — Achillas  Ta- 

TlURf  Lit>.  ii. 

PAR  APIIR  A«Fn. 

Should  Jove  s«*lert  a  flower  to  reign 
ijiieeii  over  Flora's  wide  domain  ; 

Say,  if  a  6owrr  more  lovely  blow  s. 

More  worthy  empire,  than  the  Kosu  ? 

The  Koke,  whose  fragrance,  and  whose 
tiiitf,  outvie 

Sabiea’s  spicy  gale,  and  Sarra*s  crimson  dye. 
The  radiant  gem  «»feacJi  parterre, 

}ler  damiisk  petals  wave  in  air ; 
Clustering,  as  ti**s5es  that  bedeck 
The  wanton  (  hloe’s  snowy  neck  ; 

WhiFt  smiling  Zephvr,  on  the  balmy  gale 
Wafts  the  bland  fragrance  round,  and  scents 
the  distant  dale. 

Circles  the  sparkling  goblet  round, 

VinKss  with  hlooming  roso  crown'd  ? 
Hose'',  that  tune  the  amorous  lays. 

And  wake  tlu*  strings  to  Venus’  praise  ; 
Courting,  us  round  the  festive  chaplets  move. 
The  Queen  of  soft  desire,  and  balmy  breath 
of  Love, 

“  Ptrrantt  qui  ante  iws  nostra  dixe- 
rint^'"  was  the  angry  anathenia  of  Dona* 
tu«,  w  htMi  he  fotiuu  himself  anticipated 
in  what  he  fancied  a  good  thing  of  his 
own.  It  in  surprising  how  tnany  hon 
motSf  attributed  to  inodertis  ns  origina/j 
may  he  traced  up  to  some  more  aiicirMil 
wit.  Tlie  jokts  of  tlie  aucieuls  are,  per* 
hapn,  considered  .\s  fair  pliuuier  ns  (heir 
eo/if,  which  is  not  tinfretiueully  embez¬ 
zled  hy  the  discoverer,  willioiit  (akitig 
any  notice  of  the  lawful  pioprietor. 
Perhaps  llic  retailers  of  antitjualed  re¬ 
partee  will  make  (he  same  excuse  as 
PtifT,  in  “  The  Critic,”  alleges  in  his 
own  behalf,  when  detected  in  appro¬ 
priating  to  himself  a  line  from  Miak- 
•pi'arc — **  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the 
tame  thought— and  ^‘hak8pea^c  made 
use  of  it  first,  that's  all.” 

1  will  give  ail  inslance  or  two,  where 
**  good  wits”  have  ‘‘jumped.” 

The  repartee  attributed  to  the  Coii- 
ilahle  of  Castile  (and  to  a  va*'iety  of 
others,  as  suits  best  the  convenience 
of  the  relator)  to  i^ixtiis  V.  is  well 
known.  He  was  sent,  though  a  very 
young  man,  to  congratulate  his  lloli- 
iieu  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair. 
The  Pope,  sneering  at  the  ambassador'! 
youth,  asked  him,  “  Whether  there 
were  a  scarcity  of  men  in  bis  maslcCi 


court,  that  he  had  sent  an  envoy  who 
had  not  a  brnrd  — “  If  my  master,” 
replied  the  proud  Castilian,  “  had  ima¬ 
gined  that  merit  consisted  in  length 
of  beard,  he  would  have  sent  you  a  ram* 
goat:^ 

Now  this  is  only  one  of  Uagoas’s  argu- 
nientsin  Lucian's  Kunuch.^.9.  “save,” 
as  Flueiliii  say  s,  “  the  phrase  is  a  little 
variations.” 

“  El  yip  ixo  trehyuvott  0*6lof 
Sim  roit  ^iXoaopovvraff  rov  rfayov  iv  Sikmio* 
Tt^ov  'T^ox^idfvai  »a»T«v.'* — Edit,  liipont, 
\  ot.  V.  p.  411; 

(ienerul  ■'  . was  much  reduced . 

ill  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  his 
last  illness,  his  relations  were  anxious 
that  he  should  come  to  some  accommo¬ 
dation  with  his  creditors,  and  expressed 
their  appreliensions  lest  they  should  seize 
his  corpse,  and  deprive  it  of  the  rites  of 
burial,  “Oh,”  says  he,  “  I'll  stinA*  the 
rogues  into  civility.” 

Demoiiax  said  it  before  him. 

“  OXiytty  5i  rfi  rftt  tiXiwt^j  rivof, 

rl  xiXiu'iir  ;  xoXvx^ay fAOvalra^ 
•fn,  k  fA.t  9j(4'0. — Ibid.  p.  454. 

T.  E. 

NEWSPAPER  ERRORS. 

V  REVEREND  Divine  lately  adver. 
list'd  for  a  Curate  to  serve  two 
churches;  “  the  two  stipends  150/.  per 
uim.  together  with  surplice-fees,”  &c. 
Rut  the  compositor  made  it,  “  the  two 
stipends,  with  surplice  fees,  50/.  per 
ammm.” 

'I'he  reference  for  Inquiry  was  to  Mr. 
Sliarpe,  the  respectable  bookseller,  in 
the  Poultry, 

In  consequence  of  the  above  unlucky 
hlimder,  a  torrent  of  anonymous  epistles 
soon  arrived  ;  some  of  a  humorous,  and 
others  of  the  very  contrary  kind.  One 
of  these  letters  the  writer  of  this  article 
obtained  permission  to  copy  ;  which  is 
as  follows : 

“  WORTHY  SIR, 

“  Looking  sharply  over  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  yesterday’s  paper,  1  saw  an 
advertisement,  sigint\ing  that  a  curate 
is  wanted  for  two  parishes  near  Dunsta¬ 
ble,  in  Bedfordshire  — 1  .shall  he  glad  to 
accept  the  engagement,  if  the  following 
queries  be  satisfaclorily  answered  : 

“  Primit — Is  living  cheap  in  that 
neighbourhood  i  as  the  stipend  is  small, 
anu  my  appetite,  unluckit},  is  vora¬ 
cious  ? 

“  Secundd — Can  any  conveyance  be 
procured  from  one  church  to  the  other; 
as  'mj  corpulency,  unfortunately,  dis- 
qualiiies  m«  for  a  pcdeslriaii,  aud  the 
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lalary  froir  keeping  any  other  vehicle 
lhau  a— ulu*cll)arrow  ? 

“  Terlib — For  the  same  reason,  1 
must  beg  to  he  previously  iufonned 
of  the  iliincnHiims  of  tiie  doors  of  desk 
and  pulpit,  lest  my  bulk  should  pfe*- 
chide  the  possibility  of  ingress  and 
egress.  This  difficulty,  however,  will, 
doubtless,  be  soon  removed,  by  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  cause,  conse¬ 
quent  on  tile  meagre  fare  to  which 
1  must  necessarily  be  reduced,  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  good  old  proverb,  I 
**  cut  my  coat  according  to  the  cloth,’* 
or  apportion  luy  appetite  to  iiiy  in¬ 
come. 

**  lleqiiesting  the  favour  of  your  early 
replys  1  remain,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

PoRTSOKEN  Lb  GrOS. 
**  Venison-lanCi  Turtle-street^  Alder- 
manburi/i  Januarjf  4,  1812. 

**  To  the  Reverend  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  for  a  Curate/* 

Of  another,  which  begins  in  terms  of 
violent  rage,  we  annex  only  the  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“  Good  God  !  do  these  pampered  rec¬ 
tors  and  vicars  suppose  curates  came- 
leods,  or  that  they  can  exist  without  a 
man’s  proper  allowance  of  solid  food, 
on  mere  intellectual  diet  ! 

‘  •“  The  times  are  long  pass’d,  when  a 
curate  could  be 

*  Pawing  ricli  on  forty  p  *mds  a-ye:ir !’ 

“  This  curacy,  1  think,  you  say,  is 
near  ‘  Dunstable.’ —To  a  Dun's  table 
will  the  poor  wretch  soon  be  broiigh!, 
who  is  induced  to  accept  such  a  starving 
engagement. 

“  He  must,  indeed,  look  ‘  Sharp*  to 
be  ever  able  to  procure  a  meal  of 
*  Poultry/ 

“  Pray  communicate  these  hints  to 
the  adverliser.  From,  sir, 

“  Y  our  humble  servant, 

“  Humphry  Hanyaiv,  A.M. 

Chapter  Coffee-house^ 

Ath  January,  1812. 

*\Mr,  Sharp,  No,  31,  Poultry.** 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

At  a  period  when  the  agriculturisfs 
or  planters  in  the  British  colonies 


■  ^  w 

enemy  (and  now  generally  understood 
as  the  Continental  system),  by  which 


cial  interests  of  his  country,  to  promote, 
by  every  honourable  means,  the  iiio 
and  consumption  of  colonial  articlof 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens  at  home. 
Under  this  impression,  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  1  cannot  but  lament  th« 
cilect  of  that  interested  and  misguided 
policy,  by  which  many  otherwise  en* 
lightened  and  intelligent  members  of, 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  were 
induced,  in  the  last  Session,  to  oppose, 
and  ultimately  to  set  aside,  a  bill  that 
had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,- 
avowedly  intended  for  the  relief  of  ths^ 
West  India  interest  (although  its  ef¬ 
fects  with  regard  to  the  additional  coa«, 
sumptiou  of  sugar,  by  giving  the  distil¬ 
lers  an  option  between  that  article  and 
corn  would  not  have  been  sensibly  felt, 

'  and  the  measure  was,  therefore,  verj 
coolly  received,  or  barely  countenanceu, 
by  that  valuable  body),  as  well  as  to 
assist,  as  far  as  such  a  measure  could 
operate,  iu  keeping  down  the  price,  and 
preventing  an  unnecessary  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  bread-corn,  during  »- 
season  which  it  was,  from  many  and 
obvious  causes,  reasonably  conjectured 
would  be  attended  with  scarcity  and 
difficulties  not  to  be  contemplatecf  with¬ 
out  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  conse¬ 
quent  regret,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
'  cumstanccs  of  our  relations  with  fo¬ 
reign  enemies  and  barely  neutral  states. . 

The  West  India  planters  being  then 
deprived,  for  the  present,  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  thus  intended  for  their  advan¬ 
tage,  can  only  look  for  relief  to  an 
additional  consumption  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  at  home — and,  in  order  to  induce, 
the  public  to  estimate  fairly  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  , 
the  use  of  coifee,  ns  a  daily  beverage,  a 
seasonable  and  well-written  address  hat  • 
lately  been  published  to  the  iuhabitantt 
of  the  empire. 

In  this  address,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated,  by  means  of  the 
dilVerenl  periodical  piibiicationsdhrough- 
out  the  united  kingdom,  and  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  and 
altciilioii  of  Liie  community  at  large,  it 
is  stated,  and  in  my  judgment  satis¬ 
factorily  proved,  that  cofl'et,  as  a  beve¬ 
rage,  is  the  clieapest,  most  wholesome,, 
and  nourishing,  that  can  be.  used:  —  , 
its  choapuess  cannot  but  he  obvious  to 
every  one  who  considers  the  subject, 
when  they  loam,  that  it  is  now  sold,  of 
the  best  qualify,  roasted  (and  ground  if 
required},  in  the  melropotis,  at  the  un- 
■  preccdenled  low  price  of  Is.  \0d,  per 
pound,  and  of  iuicrior  (though  good 
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and  wholesome)  qualities  as  low  as 
It.  4d.  The  advanta{;e,  therefore,  of 
the  use  of  coffee,  with  a  view  to  eco¬ 
nomy,  is  so  evident,  that  1  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  its  use  would,  on  that 
l^round  alone,  if  duly  appreciated,  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  in  such 
case,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  it  would,  at  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  period,  become  in  this  country, 
as  it  lately  was  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  an  universal  beverage. 

In  the  Address  above  Eluded  to, 
reference  is  judiciously  made  to  the 
opinions  and  writing's  of  several  emi¬ 
nent  physicians,  and  others,  (namely 
Doctors  Mead,  Fothergill,  Mosely, 
Willicb,  and  Vercival,  of  our  own,  and 
De  Har^livd,  De  le  Febre,  Bourdellin, 
and  others,  of  foreign  countries,  who 
all  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  nutri¬ 
tious,  streng^thenin^,  and  refreshing  qua¬ 
lities  of  coffee;  and  it  is  also  correctly 
stated,  that  in  the  **  London  Practice  of 
Physick”  there  is  eipressed  a  strong  re¬ 
commendation  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
coffee,  rather  than  tea,  decidedly  repre¬ 
senting  the  former  as  a  slrengtheuer  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  latter  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  relaxation  and  weakness; — to 
these  testimonies  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  syllable  in  support  of  its  supe¬ 
riority  to  tea,  as  a  constant  daily  bc- 
Terage ;  but  1  may  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  coffee  plant,  its  berries  arc  repre¬ 
sented,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  way, 
both  as  aperient  and  diuretic,  correct¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  acidities  in  the 
stomach,  promoting  digestion,  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  the  spirits;  and,  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  experience  in  my 
own  family,  I  can,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  assert,  that  it  is  a  very  be- 
Dehcial  beverage  in  cases  of  habitual 
cough,  tendencies  to  asthma,  and  tender 
lungs. 

1  am,  sir,  with  best  wishes  towards 
the  interest  of  the  West  India  planters, 
in  these  times  of  dithculty  and  distress, 
and  also  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  a  friend  to 
economy  in  every  department  of  do- 
siestic  arrangement. 

Your  constant  reader, 
ToUenkam^  UlJan.  IHI«.  W - B. 

To  the  Edilor  of  Ike  European  Magazine, 


SIR, 


T  has  been  generally  and  justly  ob- 
.  aervod,  that  a  abort  acatcocc  of  dig* 


nified  reproof  is  often  far  more  effectual 
than  whole  pages  of  precept.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  history  furnish  us  with  nu¬ 
merous  examples  in  illustration  of  this 
axiom.  I  need  not  quote  the  instance 
of  Canute*s  rebuke  of  his  courtiers, 
which  must,  doubtless,  be  familiar  to 
every  class  of  readers.  The  following 
anecdote  is,  probably,  not  so  universally 
known. 

A  situation  of  some  responsibility  in 
the  Persian  government  being  vacant, 
the  Kmpeior  desired  his  chief  minister 
w'ould  recommend  a  competent  person 
to  fill  it.  The  minister  mentioned  the 
name  of  one  whose  abilities  he  thought 
suited  to  the  office. — “  The  man  you 
mention,'*  answered  the  Kmperor,  “  is 
a  Jew,  and,  of  course,  by  oiir  laws,  in¬ 
eligible  to  the  situation.” — “  He  was, 

fdeasc  your  Majesty,  but  has  lately  em- 
iraccd  <Mir  Faith,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  employed.” — “  Speak  of  him  no 
more,**  was  the  reply  :  “  he  who  has 
been  false. to  his  God  will  never  prove 
true  to  his  sovereign.*’  B. 

COINAGE  OF  ENGLAM). 

The  whole  money  coined  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  up  to  the 
year  1798,  was  as  follows:  — 


By  Queen  Eli/aheth . jC5,882,988 

K  inpj  .1  aincs  1 . ^?,5(K),0()0 

Charles  1 .  10,499,544 

Cromwell . 1,000,000 

King  Charles  II . 7,5^4,105 

James  11 . ' . 8,787,657 


Before  the  Revolution . 31.094,^18 

By  King  William,  including  re¬ 
coinage . 10,51 1 ,96.T 

Queen  Ann .  2,69 1 ,626 

KingGeorgel . 8,725, 9‘il 

George  II . 1 1,966, 57& 

Total  during  (he  present  reign,  till 
March  25th,  1793,  including  re- 
coinage . 51,07.3,363 


116,063,660 

Gold  and  Silver  coined 

in . 179.1 . 9,717,4.10  0  6 

1794  . 2,5,5.S,h94  12  0 

179.5 .  497,711  6  6 

1796,  only  ..19I,7S9  2  0 

1797  . 2,000,297  0  0 


;^.8,121,122  0  0 
Davennnf  estimated  the  coin  in  the 
kingdom  in  17  11  to  be  about  12,000,000. 
— Anderson  estimates  it,  in  the  year 
1762,  at  16.000,000;  and  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  supposes  it,  in  1736,  to  amount 
to  20,000,000,  and,  at  present,  tw 
37,000,000/. 
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Truvels  in  Greece^  Palestine^ 
and  Barbary^  during  the  Yearn  1806 
and  1807,  by  F.  A,  de  Chateaubriand, 
Translated  f  rom  the  French  y  by  Fre~ 
deride  Shoberl,  2  vuls.  8vo. 


IT  was  the  opinion  of  our  ancient  and 
respected  friend,  the  late  James 


JL  respected  friend,  the  late  James 
Stuart^  FiMi.  whose  genius  and  eriiHilion 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Athenian^  that  the  man  who  had  not 
trodden  upon  classic  firoundy  or,  in 
other  words,  made  the  tour  of  Crrevey 
and  seen  its  hist<»rical  appendages,  had 
not  travelled  to  any  useful  purjiose.  He 
considered  those  regions  as  the  primor¬ 
dial  volume  of  Z^M/jir/n  nature;  and,  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  not  only  as 
the  cradle  of  the  sciences^  but  as  the 
nursery  of  the  arts. 

Stilt, in  these  points,  more  enthusiastic 
than  himself,  we  have,  iu  our  specula¬ 
tions,  taken  a  higher  Jii^hty  and,  in  the 
Indian  Mythology,  contemplated  the 
blaze  of  science  as  it  burst  from  the 
Mundane  F.gg,  and,  spreading  its  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
illuminated  the  Eastern  hemisphere ; 
then,  w  ith  fainter,  hut  less  erratic,  rays, 
pervaded  the  clouds  that  once  enve¬ 
loped  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
dispelled  the  fog  of  ignorance  from 
Sici/y  to  Scandinavia.  Stuart  travelled 


into. fJrcecc  endowed  with  very  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages.  His  education  nad  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  scientific  pile;  he 
was  himself  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and 
an  architect ;  consequently  he  viewed 
every  object  through  the  medium  of 
graphic  genius;  he  had  talents  tor  ob¬ 
servation,  taste  to  admire,  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  discriminate;  of  course,  the 
operation  of  these  has  produced  a  work 
at  once  classical,  poetical,  and  pic¬ 
turesque. 

.  Considering  this  as  the  standard,  we 
must  observe,  that  other  travellers, 
Suro'p.  Mag,  Fat,  LXi.Jan,  Ui2. 


many  of  whose  effusions  we  have  exa¬ 
mined,  have,  in  our  opinion,  varied  in 
merit  as  their  works  have  varied  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his.  Some  have  merely 
characterized  the  country,  and  gi\en 
stilt Jife  pictures  of  the  buildings,  ruins, 
&c.  &c. ;  others  have  animated  their 
views  with  the  figures  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  which,  as,  while  they  describe  the 
country,  they  also  designate  the  people, 
is,  therefore,  a  mode  that  we  exceed¬ 
ingly  prefer  :  hut  as  oiir  author,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
we  are  hound  in  candour  to  bring  our 
observations  to  hear  upon  his  work  in 
particular,  and,  consequently,  to  state, 
that  the  volumes  here  submitted  to  tho 
public  are  the  last  performance  of  a 
man,  w  hose  works,  though  little  known 
in  this  country,  have,  in  their  own,  ob¬ 
tained  a  greater  share,  both  of  applause 
and  animadversion,  than  those,  perhaps, 
of  any  other  author.  His  masterpiece, 
“  Lcs  Martyrs  ;  on,  le  Triomphe  da 
la  ltdizion  Chretienne,'*  jet  remains 
wholly  unrecognized  in  Eng/ani/,  though 
repeated  editions  of  this  work,  as  far  as 
popularity,  which  is  not  always  the 
test  of  merit  can,  evince  the  celebrity 
that  it  acijuircd  in  France.  The  per¬ 
formance  alluded  to  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  present  tour,  as  we  are  told  by  ah 
advertisement  prehxed  to  I  he  first  vo- 
Iiiinc;  and  as  we  cannot  heller  floish 
this  exordium  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  ill.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, 
we  shall  extract  a  few  of  them  from  the 
preface. 

“  My  tour,”  he  observes,  “  w.is  not 
undertaken  with  the  intenlion  of  its  see¬ 
ing  the  light;  1  had  a  very  different 
design,  and  this  design  1  have  arcom- 
plished  in  the  Martyrs.  1  went  inquest 
of  images,  and  nothing  more.  1  ronid 
not  henold  ^paita,  Alhens;  Jerusalem, 
without  making  some  reflections.  Those 
reflections  could  not  be  introduced  into 
tho  subject  of  an  epopee;  they  were  left 
F 
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oD  the  jounial  which  1  kept  of  iny 
tuur ;  and  it  if  these  I  now  submit  to  the 
public.  I  must,  thereforei  request  the 
reader  to  consider  this  work  rather  as 
memoirs  of  a  year  of  my  life  than  as 
a  b(Kik  of  travels.  I  pretend  not  to 
tread  in  the  stepsof  a  Chardin,  aTaver* 
nier,  a  Chandler,  a  Mun^o  Parke,  or  a 
Humboldt,  or  to  be  thorough  I  j  ac* 
quainted  with  people  Uirou^  whose 
country  1  merely  passed.  A  moment  is 
suflicient  for  a  tandscape*painter  to 
sketch  a  tree  or  a  view,  or  dniw  a 
ruin  ;  but  whole  years  are  too  short  for 
the  study  of  men  and  manners J  and  for 
the  profound  investigation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

**  lu  a  work  of  this  nature,'*  the 
author  continues,  **  1  have  been  often 
obliged  to  pass  from  the  most  serious 
reflections  to  the  most  familiar  circum¬ 
stances,  now  indulging  ray  reveries 
among  the  ruins  of  Greece,  now  re¬ 
turning  to  the  cares  incident  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  $  my  style  has  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed  the  train  of  my  ideas,  and  the 
change  in  luy  situation.** 

This  work,  preceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  consisting  of  two  memoirs,  is,  it¬ 
self,  divided  into  six  parts;  a  mode  of 
arrangement  peculiarly  favourable  to 
perspicuity,  and  concomitant  to  conve¬ 
nience.  The  first  of  these  is  intituled 
“  fTrcccc.’*  The  second,  “  The  Archie 
ptldgOf  Anatolia^  aud  Constantinople,^* 
The  third,  **  Rhodes^  Joffa,  Bethlehem, 
nnd  the  Dead  Sea,**  The  fourth,  *‘*Jeru^ 
talem**  The  fifth,  **  Egypt**  The 
sixth,  “  Tunis,  and  Return  to  France,** 

The  first  of  the  memoirs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  brief  notices  respecting  the  his¬ 
tory  o(  Sparta  and  .rfMcn.s,  consequently 
combined  with  those  of  Persia  and  of 
Rome,  takes  up  the  subject  at  the 
period  when  the  Romans  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  East,  about  tho 
tear  87  B.C.  Why  the  author  did  not 
licgin  his  chronological  series  from  the 
time  of  Ljfcurgus,  or,  at  least,  from 
that  of  Cyrus,  an  era  when,  although 
involved  in  contention,  the  sciences, 
especially  philosophy  and  poetry,  arose, 
in  Greece,  to  great  perfection,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  to  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  can  only  attri¬ 
bute  to  his  fear  of  making  his  sail  too 
large  for  his  vessel,  or,  in  other  words, 
rendering  his  travels  tmi  voliioiinous : 
as  it  is,  however,  the  accounts  of  the 
several  works  written  upon  the  same 
subjects,  especially  when  we  descend  to 
mors  modern  limes,  arc  equally  curious 
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and  useful.  In  the  second  memoir,  thd 
object  of  which  is  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  Christiau  tradi¬ 
tions  relative  to  Jerusalem,  the  same 
plan,  from  A.D.  fO,  is  pursued,  which 
IS,  to  the  student  in  particular,  attended 
with  the  same  convenience. 

M.  Chateaubriand  has  been,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  a  great  traveller ;  for,  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  part,  intituled, 
“  Greece,*'  be  says, 

**  To  the  principal  motive  which 
impelled  me,  after  so  many  peregri¬ 
nations,  to  leave  France  once  mure, 
was  added  other  considerations.  A  voy¬ 
age  to  the  East  would  complete  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  my  studies  which  1  bad  always 
promised  myself  to  accomplish.  In  the 
desarts  of  America,  1  had  contemplated 
the  monuments  of  nature  among  the 
monuments  of  man.  1  was,  as  vet,  oulj 
acquainted  with  two  species,  the  Celtic 
ana  the  Roman  :  1  had  yet  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Athens,  of  Memphis,  abd  of 
Carthage.  1  was,  therefore,  solicitous 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

“  Qui  dex'oto 

It  grand  sepolcro  adora  ',  s  sciogiic  it  voto,'* 

Impelled  by  these  motives,  we  find 
that  our  traveller  left  Paris  on  the 
ISIh  of  July,  1806,  and,  on  the  23d, 
arrived  at  Venice  t  from  which  city  he 
embarked,  on  the  28th,  for  terra  firma. 
The  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  places,  points,  ana  head¬ 
lands,  as  per  log^  Mr.  C.  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  enliven  by  a  variety  of  obser¬ 
vations,  some  classical,  some  physical : 
of  the  latter  we  shall  quote  a  speci¬ 
men  : 

“  The  climate  operates,  more  or  less, 
upon  the  taste  of  nations.  In  Greece, 
fur  instance,  a  suavity,  a  softness,  a  re¬ 
pose,  pervade  all  nature,  as  welt  as  the 
works  of  the  ancients.  You  may  almost 
conceive,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  why 
the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon  has 
such  exquisite  proportions,  why  ancient 
sculpture  is  so  unaifected,  so  tranquil,  so 
simple,  wheu  you  have  beheld  the  pure 
sky  and  the  delicious  scenery  of  Athens, 
of  Corinth,  and  of  Ionia.  In  this  native 
land  of  the  Muses,  Nature  suggests  no 
wild  deviations;  she  tends,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  love  of 
the  uniform  and  the  harmonious.** 

Taking  advantage ofthelcisure  which 
a  calm  aftbrded  to  our  traveller,  we  find 
that  he  contemplated  Corfu,  in  aiicicnl 
timet  called  Corcyra%  aud  also  by  abuud- 
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IfiCti  of  other  appcllationi,  but  still  bet¬ 
ter  known  for  uein;'  the  island  upon 
which  **  Clysset  was  cast  naked  after  his 
ihipwreck  and,  at  length,  favoured 
bj  a  breeze,  passing  other  islands,  with 
which  we  shall  nut  entangle  ourselves, 
he  observes,  that 

“  At  noon  we  came  to  anchor  off 
Modon,  formerly  Methone,  in  Messina. 
In  another  hour  1  was  on  shore.  I  trod 
the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  I  was  but 
ten  leagues  from  Olvinuia,  thirty  from 
Sparta,  on  the  road  wliich  Telemachus 
followed  when  repairing  to  Menelaus 
to  make  inouiries  after  his  father.*’ 

Of  that  place,  scarcely  noticed  in  an¬ 
cient  history,  and  not  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  in  modern,*  Mr.  C.  slightly 
marks  the  misfortunes,  from  the  times 
of  Homer  to  those  of  Alaric,  and  down¬ 
ward  to  the  expedition  of  the  Russians 
to  the  Morea,  a  historical  event  which 
was  immortalized  in  four  pictures,  now 
in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Petersburg,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  different  pointsof  the  action, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  shipping, 
coast,  &c.  were  beautifully  painted  by 
Paton,  and  the  figures  delineated  in  the 
highest  style  of  excellence  by  Morti¬ 
mer. 

“  It  was  still  dark,”  says  Mr.  C. 
“  when  we  left  Modon.  1  fancied  my¬ 
self  wandering  among  the  wilds  of  Ame¬ 
rica;  here  was  the  same  solitude,  the 
same  silence.” 

«  «  «  «  « 

**  On  reaching  the  plain,  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  sea,  we  left,  on  our  right,  a 
village,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a 
kind  of  fortihed  castle  :  the  whole,  that 

*  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Shnkspeare 
should  have  chosen  Messijia  for  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  dramas,  ”  Much  Ado  About  No¬ 
thing;”  though  it  docs  not  alFord  to  us  any' 
additional  occasion  of  surprise,  because  such 
was  the  custom  of  those  times;  a  custom 
that  might  be  exemplified  by  a  hundred 
Instances,  drawn  from  the  works  of  other 
dramatists,  who  have,  like  him,  delight¬ 
ed  in  giving  to  domestic  manners  foreign 
situations.  This  could  scarcely  have  been 
done  to  avoid  application,  because  applica¬ 
tion,  in  most  of  them,  would  not  have  ap¬ 
peared  invidious.  Dogberry,  Forges,  and  the 
tVatchmen,  are,  in  the  phay  alluded  to,  per¬ 
fectly  metropolitan ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  in  this  order  of  persons,  two  cen¬ 
turies  have  passed  withoiil  making  any  im¬ 
provement  ;  they  are  every  day  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  state  at  our  public  oflices,  SiC,  and, 
indeed,  seem  to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  Jgno- 
Tonee  over  Time, 


is  to  say  both  the  village  and  the  castle, 
were,  in  a  manner,  stirrouoded  by  an 
immense  Turkish  cemetery,  covered 
with  cypresses  of  all  ages.” 


**  I  had  one  consolation  in  beholding 
the  tombs  of  the  Turks  ;  they  shewed 
me,  that  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Greece  had  also  found  their  end  in  the 
country  which  they  have  ravaged.  In 
other  respects  these  tombs  were  a  pleas¬ 
ing  object.  The  rose-laurel  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  cyprcssi's,  which  resembled 
large  black  obelisks  ;  white  turtle  doves 
and  blue  pigeous  fluttered  and  cooed 
among  their  branches  ;  the  grass  waved 
about  the  smaller  funeral  columns 
crowned  with  a  turban  ;  and  a  foun¬ 
tain,  built  by  Sherif,  poured  its  waters 
into  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the 
traveller.  Fain  would  1  have  lingered 
awhile  in  this  cemetery,  where  the  lau¬ 
rels  of  Greece,  overtopped  by  the  cy¬ 
press  of  the  East,  seemed  to  renew  the 
memory  of  the  two  nations  whose  ashes 
repose  in  this  spot.” 

The  picture  of  the  Gulf  of  Coron 
is  well  drawn ;  the  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  sublime;'  and  tha 
reflections  of  our  author  appropriate. 
Pursuing  his  journey  through  villages, 
he  says, 

**  la  all  these  villages  1  observed  but 
one  female  :  with  her  blue  eyes,  her 
majestic  stature,  and  her  beauty,  she 
was  no  disgrace  to  the  blood  of  tha 
IJeraclides.” 

The  travels  of  Mr.  C.  through  tha 
Morea  arc  too  intricate  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  followed  in  this  brief  sketch. 
His  difficulty  to  discover  Sparta  is  cu¬ 
rious. 

“  Where  is  Sparta said  he. 

“  Yonder,  at  Magouta,**  replied  tha 
Cicerone,  pointing  to  a  white  cottage 
with  some  trees  about  it,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  in  the  valley. 

“  Tears,”  he  continues,  “  came  info 
my  eyes  when  1  fixed  them  on  this 
miserable  hut,  erected  on  the  forsaken 
site  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
in  the  universe,  now  the  only  object 
that  marks  the  situation  where  Sparta 
flourislu'd,  the  solitary  habitation  of 
a  goatherd,  whose  \%hole' wealth  con¬ 
sists  in  the  grass  that  grows  upou  tha 
graves  of  Agis  and  of  Leonidas.” 

His  farther  discoveries  respecting  La- 
evdamon  arc  thus  stated  : 

“  We  had  proceeded  for  an  hour* 
along  a  road  running  direct  south  west ; 
wAcu,  at  break  of  (fay,!  perccivt'd  suuic 
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ruini,  and  a  lon^;  wall  of  antique  con* 
•triK’ilon ;  my  heart  began  to  palpi¬ 
tate.  The  janiwary  turning  towards 
me,  pointed,  with  hi*  wliip,  to  a  whitish 
cottage  on  the  right,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  “  Pal*o- 
cn6Ri  I”  I  made  up  to  the  principal 
ruin,  which  1  perceived  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence.  On  the  turning  this  eminence 
hy  the  north-west,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  it,  1  was  suddeni)  struck  with 
the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  form,  which  1  instantly  recog- 
nired  as  an  ancient  theatre.  1  am  not 
able  to  describe  the  confused  feelings 
Ih.il  overpowered  me.  The  hill  at  the 
foot  of  wliich  1  stood  was,  consc(|tiently, 
the  hill  of  the  citadel  of  Sparta,  since 
the  theatre  was  nmtigiioiis  to  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  the  ruin  which  1  beheld  upon  that 
hill  was,  of  clmrse,  the  temple  of  Jili- 
iierva  Chaiciceus,  since  that  temple  was 
in  the  citadel ;  and  the  fragments  of 
the  long  wall  which  1  had  passed  lower 
down  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that 
quarter  was  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
t»parta  was  then  before  me;  and  its 
theatre,  to  which  my  good  fortune  con¬ 
ducted  me  on  iny  first  arrival,  gave  me 
immediately  the  positions  of  all  the 
quarters  and  edifices.’* 

In  contemplating  the  vestiges  of  an¬ 
cient  grandeur,  much  is  left  to  the  ima¬ 
gination.  The  surrounding  ruins  obtain 
once  more  architectural  forms,  and  the 
country  ideal  colours,  as  tlie  objects  to 
which  they  give  birth  operate  upon  the 
mind  of  the  traveller :  history  and  tra¬ 
dition  lend  their  aid  ;  he  becomes  a 
painter  and  a  poet  ;  and  the  page,  very 
frequently,  teems  w  ith  fantastic  images, 
which  shew  a  creative  genius  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  conception.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  Mr.  C. 
but  he  certainly  has  endeavoured  to  fill 
the  very  imperfect  outlines  which  the 
ichnography  of  Sparta  displays,  in  a 
manner  which  does  credit  to  his  archi¬ 
tectural  taste,  and  where  the  materials 
were  too  scanty  to  cover  the  bald  and 
barren  places  that  the  site  of  this  once 
famous  city  presents,  he  has  clothed 
them  with  classical  conjecture,  and 
embellished  them  with  mythological  al¬ 
lusion.  Few  travellers  considering  the 
same  spot  could  have  done  more  ;  and 
many  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
done  so  much. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  C.  at  .'frgog,  he 
observes,  “  The  village  which  has  su^- 
•ceded  that  celebrated  city  is  neater  and 


more  lively  than  most  of  the  Villages  in 
the  Morea.  Its  situation  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Naupli,  or  Argos,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  sea ;  on  one  side,  it  has  the 
mountains  of  Cynnriu  and  Arcadia,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  heights  of  Truezene 
and  Epidaurus. 

**  But  whether  my  imagination  was 
oppressed  by  the  recollection  of  the 
misfortunes  and  excesses  of  the  Pelo- 
pides,  or  I  was  struck  by  the  real  truth, 
the  country  appeared  to  me  unculti¬ 
vated  and  desolate,  the  mountains  naked 
and  dreary —  a  kind  of  nature,  fertile  in 
great  crimes  and  in  great  virtues.  I 
went  to  survey  what  arc  called  the 
remains  of  Agamemnon’s  palace,  the 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct.  I  went  tip  to  the  citadel, 
solicilons  to  see  every  stone  that  could 
possibly  have  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  kings.  .What  can  boast  of 
having  enjoyed  any  gl<»ry,  beside  those 
families  sung  b>  Homer,  /Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Racine?  hut 
when  you  see,  on  the  spot  where  they 
fiourished,  how  little  remains  of  those 
families,  you  are  marvellously  asto¬ 
nished.” 

The  extinction  of  families  and  the 
change  of  property  can  hardly,  in  the 
fluctuation  of  human  affairs,  be  deemed 
a  matter  of  astonishment,  even  when 
their  existence  and  locality  are  histo¬ 
rically  certain  ;  why,  therefore,  the 
recession  of  pot  iicai  personages,  and  of 
imaginary  palaces,  when  the  first  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
authors  alluded  to,  perhaps  the  only 
places  in  which  they  ever  were  to  be 
found,  and  the  descriptionsof  their  ideal 
dwellings  yet  remain  uninjured  hy  time, 
and  even  by  the  emendations  of  #re- 
liasli  unA  commentators,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  marvellous,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover. 

Leaving  Mt/centr,  the  antiquities  of 
which  our  traveller  examined  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy,  he  pursued  his  route 
without  stoppino  at  Memtra,  and,  in  due 
course,  arrived  at  Corinth,  a  city,  the 
sight  of  which  elicits  many  observa¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the 
first  : 

**  Corinth  stands  at  the  foot  of  moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  plain  which  extends  to  the 
sea  of  Crissa,  now  the  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
the  only  modern  name  in  (ireece  which 
vies  in  beauty  with  the  ancient  appella¬ 
tions.  In.c  fear  weather,  you  discern 
beyond  this  sea  the  top  of  Ucllcon  and' 
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Pamaisus,  but  from  Ihe  town  itself 
1  the  Saronic  ica  is  nof  visible.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  view  of  yo»  rnust  ascend  to 
Acro-Corinth,  when  you  not  only  over- 
!  look  that  sea,  but  the  eye  embraces 
even  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  Cape 
'  \  Colonna.  ‘  It  is,*  says  Spoil,  *  one  of 
4  the  most  delicii*us  views  in  the  VNorld  ’ 

I  I  can  easily  lielievr  liiui ;  for  even  from 
the  foot  of  Acro-Corinth  the  prospect  is 
enchaiitini:.  The  houses  of  the  villaij^e, 
which  arc  br^e,  and  kept  in  j;ood  re¬ 
pair,  are  scattered  in  jjroupes  ovt  r  the 
plain,  embosjuned  in  uuilh'  cry,  orange, 
i  and  cypress  trees.  The  vines,  which  con- 
J  stitnte  the  riches  of  this  district,  gise  a 
fresh  and  fertile  appearance  to  this 
country  t  they  do  not  climb  in  festoons 
r  upon  trees,  as  in  Ital},  nor  are  they 
kept  low,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Each  root  forms  a  distinct  verdant  bush, 
round  which  the  grapes  hang  in  autumn 
like  rryslals.  The  summits  of  Parnassus 
’■  and  Helicon,  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which 
resembles  a  magnificent  canal.  Mount 
Oniens,  covered  with  myrtles,  form  the 
horizon  of  the  picture  to  the  i»orth 
and  east ;  while  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
«  the  mountains  ot  Argolis  and  Sicyon, 

‘  rise  to  the  south  and  west.  As  to  the 
monuments  of  Corinth,  there  is  not  one 
i  of  them  in  existence.  M.  roueherol 
'I  has  discovered  among  their  ruins  but 
two  Corinthian  capitals,  the  sole  me¬ 
morials  of  the  order  invented  in  that 
city.*' 

By  the  way  of  yVfeg/ir/i  and  of  Efeusis^ 
where  he  supped  in  a  style  which,  he 
hints,  would  have  almost  vied  with  a 
mysterial  feast,  Mr.  C.  at  last,  arrived 
at  Athens^  the  city  for  the  sight  of 
which  he  had  so  long  panted. 

“  At  three  in  Hie  morning,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  we  were  all  on  horseback, 
and  proceeded  in  silence  along  the  sa¬ 
cred  way;  and  ncserdid  the  most  de- 
^  voiit  of  the  initiated  experience  irans- 
ort  equal  to  mine.  We  had  put  on  our 
esl  clothes  for  the  solemn  occasion ; 
I  the  janissary  had  turned  his  turban; 

(and,  as  an  •  extraordinary  thing,  the 
horses  had  been  rubbed  down  and 
cleaned.  W'e  crossed  the  bed  of  a 
stream  called  Saranla- Patamo,  or  the 
Forty  Rivers,  probably  Hie  F.lr'iisinian 
Cepliisus,  and  saw  some  ruins  of  (  hiist- 
ian  churches,  which  stand  on  the  site  of 
<  ihetombiiftliatZarex  whom  Apollohiiu- 

I  self  instructed  in  the  art  of  so;ig.  O'her 
ruins  indicated  the  monuments  of  F,u- 
■\  lUolpc  and  Hippothoon.  VVe  found  the 

I  Hbiii  of  CurreaU  of  Salt  Water,  where. 


during  the  feasts  of  P.lensis,  the'  popu¬ 
lace  insulted  passengers,  in  memory  of 
the  abuse  siitn  which  su  old  woMian  had 
oitce  loaded  Ceres  *  Proceeding  thence 
to  Ihi^  extreme  point  of  Ihe  canal  of. 
Sabiiiis,  we  entered  the  dehle  formed 
by  Mount  Parnes  and  Mount  .F.galeoD:> 
this  part  of  the  sacred  way  ^as  deno¬ 
minated  the  Mystic.  We  perceived  the 
monaster?  of  Daphne,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  llio 
chiirrli  of  which  is  one  of  Ihe  most 
ancient  in  Attica.  A  little  turlher  we* 
observed  some  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  The  detile  then  began  to  widen, 
and  we  made  a  circuit  round  Mount 
Pvcile,  placed  in  Ihe  middle  of  the 
road,  as  if  to  hide  the  scenery  beyond  it, 
and  the  plain  of  Athens  suddenly  burst 
upon  our  view,” 

Such  was  the  approach  of  our  travel¬ 
ler  to  ,4ihens. 

“  The  first  thing,”  he  continucj, 
**  that  struck  me  was  the  citadel,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  rising  sim.  It  was  exactly 
opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  and  seemed  to  he  supported  by 
Mount  ITymetlus,  which  formed  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture.  It  ex¬ 
hibited^,  in  a  confused  assemblage,  the 
capitals  of  the  Propylxa,  the  columns 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus,  the  embrasures  of  a  wall 
planted  with  cannon,  the  Gothic  ruins 
of  the  Clirislians,  and  the  edifices  of  the 
Mussuluiaiis. 

“  Two  small  hills,  the  Anebismus 
and  the  Museum,  rose  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Acropolis.  Between 
these,  and  at  the  fool  of  the  Acropolis, 
appeared  Athens  itself.  Its  flat  roofs, 
interspersed  with  minarets,  cypresses, 
ruins,  detached  columns,  and  the  domes 
of  its  mosques,  crowned  with  large  nests 
of  storks,  produced  a  pleasing  effect  in 
the  sun's  rays.  But  if  Athens  might  yet 
he  recognized  by  its  ruins,  it  was  oh- 


*  We  rnlher  think  that  our  author  is  mis- • 
taken  with  resp#*ct  to  the  origin  of  this, 
which  Wiu  the  sixth  p»rt  of  the  EUuunian 
iwjtilcnes.  fhe  populace  of  Jifirm  lined 
the  Hncrtd  naif,  it  is  tr*ie,  and,  at  the  bridge 
over  liie  Cc/ffn\u’(,  made  themselves  extremely 
merry  l»v  their  observations  on  the  pro¬ 
cessional  characters  that  pas^-ed  to  the  my5- 
tirat  entrance  ;  but  their  exclamations  were 
rather  those  of  mi>  th^  moc>:in^^  or  jeerin/^^  . 
t!iaii  of  o&'isc,  though  they  were  de|ivere»i  iu 
1  lUffUiige  certaiiil  y  i\oi  over  de!i<  ale.  They 
w«  re  exercises  of  foic  or,  in  a  word,  that 
mode  of  cxpivasion  which  wc  should  cow 
term  Dillin^sgate, 
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vioui,  it  the  same  time,  from  thcgeue-' 
ril  appearance  of  its  architecture  and 
the  character  of  its  edifices,  that  the  city 
of  Minerva  was  no  longer  inhabited  bj 
her  people.’* 

Philosophicallj  considering  the  rise 
and  the  decline  of  cities,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  mythology  first,  and  then  re- 
Itgion^  have  been  the  parents  of  one 
fpecies  of  architecture  \  self-defence, 
of  another.  If  the  former  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  branches  into  different 
countries,  and  in  each  assumed  a  differ¬ 
ent  form,  tlie  latter  has  been  equally 
erratic.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture 
taste  and  genius  were  first  displayed  t 
in  military  architecture,  intricacy  and 
atrength  were  the  principal  objects ; 
yet  from  the  commixture  of  the  ruins 
of  both,  the  pirture%f/ue  is  produced. 
This  is  peculiarly  cunspicnoiis  at  ^ithenn^ 
sshich,  on  every  side  and  in  every  part, 
exhibits  scenes  and  subjects  that  elicit 
the  energies  of  graphic  genius,  ThtMic 
have  been  most  admirably  delineated  by 
Siuarty  Parsy  and  a  number  of  other  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  are,  we  conceive,  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  with  respect  to  elucida¬ 
tion,  absolutely  necessary.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
our  autlior,  who,  while  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw  mental  sketches  of  the 
objects  that  he  describes,  has  certainly 
done  all  that  he  intended. 

To  follow  him,  willi  .nny  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  throngli  his  detail  ol  the  anti¬ 
quities,  and  his  notices  of  the  history  of 
•  would,  in  this  account  of  the 

work,  be  impossible:  hresity  is  said 
to  be  “  the  soul  of  wit;”  it  certainly 
is,  cirenmseribed  as  we  are,  the  soul  of 
criticism  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  when  he  had  tinisiied  his  sur¬ 
vey  of  that  celebrated  city,  in  which  wc 
cannot  recollect  that  he  has  left  any 
material  object  untouched,  ho  reluc¬ 
tantly  departed,  procured  a  vessel,  and, 
passing  tape  ^'unium,  proceeded  to  Zea, 
His  arrival  at  this  island  concludes  the 
first  part  of  these  travels. 

The  second  division,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  includes  the  voyage  and 
travels  of  Mr.  C.  by  the  J.esant  to 

the  ArchipelttgOy  Anutoliny  and  Can- 
itaniinople," 

“  We  had,”  he  observes,  “  a  fine 
passage:  at  eight  in  the  morning  we 
entered  the  port  of  Zea.  It  is  capa¬ 
cious,  but  has  a  dreary  and  desert  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  height  of  the  •‘ur- 
rcu  tding  coast,  tuder  the  rocks  that 
skirt  the  biacb,  you  porccite  nothing 


but  some  chapels  in  ruins,  and  the  ma¬ 
gazines  belonging  to  the  customs.  The 
village  ofZea  stands  upon  a  hill  a  league 
to  the  east  of  the  harbour,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthea.  On  my 
arrival,  1  only  saw  two  or  three  Greek 
feluccas.  The  road  is  rugged  and  wild. 
This  first  prospect  of  au  island  of  the 
Archipelago  was  none  of  the  most 
agreeable ;  but  I  was  accustomed  to 
disappointments.” 

The  description  of  Smyrna,  where,  in 
the  progress  of  his  Archipelagian  voy¬ 
age,  Mr.  C.  arrives,  he  quotes  from 
the  travels  of  JI,  de  Choheut.  This  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reqqote: 
the  most  material  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  is  the  following : 

“  As  ancient  Smyrna  was  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  so  the  modern  city 
has  sutt'ered  severely  from  earthquakes, 
conflagrations,  and  pestilence.  The  lat¬ 
ter  scourge  furnished  occasion  for  a 
self-devotion  which  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  among  the  sacri flees  of  so  many 
other  missionaries,  brother  Louis  of 
Pavia,  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  the 
superior  and  founder  of  the  hospital 
of  8t.  Anthony,  at  Smyrna,  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  plague,  made  a  vow, 
if  God  preserved  his  life,  to  devote 
it  to  the  attendance  on  persons  afllicted 
with  that  disease.  Snatched  almost 
miraculously  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
Hrolher  Louis  fulfliled  his  vow.  Num¬ 
berless  were  the  infected  whom  he  at¬ 
tended ;  and  it  is  calculated,  that  near 
two-thirds  of  these  iinfortiinatc  creatures 
were  rcstorotl  to  health.”* 

The  halt  of  a  caravan,  which  our 
author  approaches  in  the  course  of  hit 
journey  from  Smyrna  to  Constaniino- 
plcy  is  curious  and,  in  many  instances, 
picturesque. 

**  It  was  midnight  when  wc  arrived  at 
the  kan  of  Memmen.  1  perceived  at  a 
distance  n  great  numliLT  of  scattered 
lights  :  it  was  a  caravan  making  a  halt.  ’ 
On  a  nearer  approach,  1  distinguished 
camels,  some  l>ing,  others  standing, 
some  with  their  loads,  others  relieved 
from  the  burden.  Horses  and  asses 
without  bridles  were  eating  barley  out 
of  leather  buckets:  some  of  the  men  ** 
were  still  on  horseback,  and  the  women, 

•  See  Dnllaway.  The  chief  rt  inedy  em¬ 
ployed  by  Friar  Louis  was, to  wrap  the  head 
of  the  patient  in  a  napkin  steeped  in  oil. 

“  He  drew,  like  MurstilUs*  hiahop,  purer 
breath, 

Tho’  n.vture  sicken'd,  aud  each  gale  was 
death.” 
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veiledi  had  not  alighted  from  their  dro¬ 
medaries;  Turkish  merchants  were  seat¬ 
ed  cross-legged  on  carpets,  in  groupes, 
round  the  tires,  at  which  the  slaves  were 
busily  employed  in  dressing  pilaw. 
Other  travellers  were  smoking  their 
pipes  at  the  door  of  the  kau,  chewing 
opium,  and  listening  to  stories.  Here 
were  people  burning  cofiee  in  iron  pots  ; 
there  hucksters  went  about,  from  breto 
fire,  offering  cakes,  fruits,  and  poultry 
for  sale.  Singers  were  amusing  the 
crowd ;  Imans  were  performing  their 
ablutions,  prostrating  themselves,  rising 
again,  and  invoking  the  prophet ;  and 
the  camel-drivers  lay  snoring  on  the 
ground.  The  place  was  strewt^d  with 
packages,  bales  of  cotton,  and  cot^fs 
of  rice.  All  these  objects,  now  distinct 
and  reflecting  a  vivid  light,  now  con¬ 
fused  and  enveloped  in  a  half  shade, 
exhibited  a  genuine  scene  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  U  wanted  nothing  but  the 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Haschid,  the  Vizer 
Giaflar,  and  Misrour,  the  chief  of  the 
Black  eunuchs." 

The  approach  to  Constantinople  bv 
sea;  the  astonishing  prospect  whicn 
breaks  upon  the  sight  when  the  voy¬ 
ager  passes  the  point  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  and  glides  along  the  bay  of 
the  Bosphorus^  has  been  so  often  de¬ 
scribed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
slate  the  effect  which  the  sublime  as¬ 
semblage  of  European  and  Asian  ob¬ 
jects  had  upon  our  author :  we  shall, 
therefore,  in  preference,  quote  his  de¬ 
scription  of  Constantinople y  &c. 

"  We  landed,"  he  observes,  “  at  Ga- 
lata.  1  immediately  remarked  the  bus¬ 
tle  on  the  quays,  and  the  throng  of  por¬ 
ters,  merchants,  and  seamen;  the  latter 
atinonneing,  by  the  ditferent  colour  of 
their  complexions,  by  the  diversity  of 
their  languages  and  of  their  dress,  by 
their  robes,  their  hats,  their  caps,  their 
turbans,  that  they  had  come  from  every 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  inhabit  this 
frontier  of  two  worlds.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  women,  the  want  of  wheel 
carriages,  and  the  multitude  of  dogs 
without  masters,  were  the  three  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  that  first  struck 
tne  in  the  interior  of  this  extraordinary 
city.  As  scarcely  any  person  walks 
abroad  but  in  slippers,  as  there  is  no 
rumbling  of  coaches  and  carts,  as  there 
are  no  bells,  and  scarcely  any  trades  that 
require  the  aid  of  a  hammer,  a  conti¬ 
nual  silence  prevails.  You  see  around 
you  a  mule  crowd  of  individuals,  seem¬ 
ingly  desirous  of  passing  unperceivod. 


as  if  solicitous  to  es€.xpe  the  obser« 
vation  of  a  master.  You  are  contn 
Dually  meeting  with  a  bazar  and  a  ce¬ 
metery,  as  if  the  Turks  were  born  only 
to  buy  and  sell  and  to  die.  The  ceme¬ 
teries  without  walls,  and  situated  in  the 
middle  of  streets,  are  magnilicent  groves 
of  cypresses ;  the  doves  build  their  nests 
in  these  trees,  and  share  the  peace  of  the 
dead.  Here  and  there  you  perceive  an¬ 
tique  structures,  harmonizing  neither 
with  the  modern  inhabitants,  nor  with 
the  new  editices  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  :  you  would  almost  imagine 
that  they  had  been  transported  into 
this  Oriental  city  by  the  effect  of  en¬ 
chantment.  No  sign  of  joy,  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  comfort,  meets  your  eye. 
What  you  see  is  not  a  people,  but  a 
herd,  tended  by  an  iman,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  a  janissary.  Here  is  no  plea¬ 
sure  but  sensual  indulgence,  no  punish¬ 
ment  but  death.  The  dull  tones  of  a 
mandoline  sometimes  issue  from  the 
extremity  of  a  coffee-room  ;  and  you 
perceive  the  children  of  infamy  per¬ 
forming  immodest  dances,  before  a  kind 
of  apes,  seated  around  circular  tables* 
Amidst  prisons  and  bagnios  rises  a  se¬ 
raglio,  the  capitol  of  slavery  :  Uis  here 
that  a  consecrated  keeper  carefully  pre¬ 
serves  the  germs  of  pestilence,  and  the 
primitive  laws  of  tyranny.  Pallid  vota¬ 
ries  are  continually  hovering  about  this 
temple,  and  thronging  to  offer  their 
heads  to  the  idol.  Hurried  on  by  a 
fatal  power,  nothing  can  divert  them 
from  this  sacrifice  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
despot  attract  the  slaves,  as  the  looks  of 
the  serpent  are  said  to  fascinate  the 
birds  on  which  he  preys." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 

A  Selection  from  Bishop  Home's  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Psalms,  By  Lindley 
Murray  y  Author  of  an  English  Gram-' 
»tar,  l!:^mo.  pp.  341.  5s. 

•  “  The  Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
by  Dr.  Horne,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  piety  and  virtue, 
a^d  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  particu¬ 
lar.  But  as  it  is  contained  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  it  is  nut,  probably,  read 
so  generally,  or  circulated  so  exten¬ 
sively,  as  its  singular  excellence  de¬ 
serves,  To  many  persons,  therefore, 
who  have  not  much  loijure  f^or  reading, 
and  to  young  persons  in  particular,  a 
selection  of  such  parts  of  the  Com- 
Qicutary  as  are  peculiarly  striking,  pa- 
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thetic,  tnd  *initrurtWe»  will,  it  ii  prf- 
Mjmed*  be  acceptable. 

Thit  felectioQ  haa  been  attempted  in 
the  above  jivork  {  and,  at  the  name  time, 
particular  care  tecros  to  have  been  taken 
to  eihibit  an  {;reat  a  variety  of  diitiea, 
and  of  inlereating  matter,  both  in  the 
Pialmf  and  the  Commentary,  aa  could 
in  ao  amall  a  compaaa  be  introduced. 
tk>nie  of  the  extract*,  in  particular, 
present  the  moat  animated  incentives 
to  a  {i^rateful,  devout,  and  obetlient 
heart.  They  aet  f<Trth,  in  exalted  strains, 
the  happiness  of  a  piod  man,  raised 
shove  the  world,  trusting  in  the  care  of 
licaven,  and  occupied  in  thanksgivings 
and  praises  to  his  Divine  Benefactor, 
lor  all  the  blessings  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lindley  Murray  appears  sensible 
that,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
present  selection  has  but  a  slender  claim 
to  public  attention.  Hut  if  it  should 
lead  young  persons,  as  well  as  others, 
to  admire,  and  to  study  more  atten* 
lively,  those  beautiful  and  devout  com¬ 
positions,  the  Psalms  of  David ;  and  by 
the  s|)cciincns  now  produced  of  the 
venerable  prelate's  work,  should  excite 
•onie  readers  to  peruse  the  Commentary 
at  large ;  this  selection  will  not  be 
thought  d(Mititute  of  utility.  Influenced 
by  these  views,  we  indulge  a  hope,  tnat, 
however  humble  his  performance  may 
he,  it  will,  under  the  Divine  benedic¬ 
tion,  serve,  in  some  instances,  to  che¬ 
rish  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  sen¬ 
timents  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  their  being,  and  the  Source 
of  all  their  blessings. 

IfJfmoir  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin^ 
Field^martthaly  and  Comtuander-in* 
chief  of  the  Kussian  Army^  Grand 
yidmirai  of  the  Fleets^  Knight  of  the 
principal  Ordert  of  Prwfia^  Sweden^ 

■  mnd  Poland^  and  of  all  the  Orders 
of  Hussidy  A‘r.  Comprehending 
•  Uriginat  Anecdotes  of  Catherine  the 
Second  and  of  the  Russian  Court, 
Translated  ffom  the  German,  bvo. 
pp.  S56. 

The  portrait  drawn  of  Prince  Potem¬ 
kin  by  Count  Segiir,  formerly  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
bur^h,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  that  extraordin.iry 
man,  offers  so  many  shad{*s  of  contrast, 
as  appear  almost  incredible  to  have  cen¬ 
tered  ill  the  same  individual. 

In  his  person  were  combined  the  most 
epposite  defocU  and  accomplish lucnls  of 


every  description.  He  was  avariclout 
and  ostentatious,  despotic  and  popular, 
inflexible  and  beneficent,  haughty  and 
obliging,  polite  and  confiding,  licentious 
and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambi-  ^ 
tiousand  indiscreet  :  lavish  of  his  boun¬ 
ties  to  his  relations,  his  mistresses,  and 
bis  favourites  $  yet  oftentimes  obsti¬ 
nately  refusing  to  pay  either  his  house¬ 
hold  or  his  creditors ;  always  attached 
to  some  female,  and  always  unfaithful. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  or  the  indolence  of  his  body. 

No  dangers  could  appal  his  courage,  ;  ^ 
no  difficulties  force  him  to  abandon  bis  If 
projects;  but  the  success  of  an  enter-  ' 
prise  never  failed  to  disappoint  him.^ 

He  wearietl  the  empire  by  the  number 
of  his  dignities,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power.  He  was  fatigued  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  bis  own  existence,  envious  of  l 
every  thing  that  was  not  done  by  him¬ 
self,  and  disgusted  with  all  he  did. 

To  him  rest  was  not  grateful,  nor  occu¬ 
pation  pleasing.  Every  thing  with  him 
was  desultory  ;  business,  pleasure,  tem¬ 
per,  carriage.  In  company  he  looked 
embarrassed ;  his  presence  was  a  re¬ 
straint  wherever  he  went.  He  was  mo¬ 
rose  to  all  who  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and 
affable  to  those  who  accosted  him  with  ' 
familiarity.  i 

Ever  lavish  of  promises,  seldom  per-  H 
forming  them,  and  never  forgetting  \ 
what  he  had  heard  or  seen.  None  had  J 
read  less  than  he;  few  were  better  in¬ 
formed.  He  had  conversed  with  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  all  professions,  in  every 
science,  in  every  art.  None  knew  bet¬ 
ter  bow  to  draw  forth  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  the  knowledge  of 
others.  In  conversation,  he  astonished 
alike  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  mecha¬ 
nic,  and  the  divine.  His  information 
was  not  deep,  but  extensive;  he  never 
dived  into  any  subjects,  but  he  spoke  l 
well  of  all.  I 

“  The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  I 

f productive  of  nn  indescribable  singu-  | 
arity  in  his  desires,  in  his  conduct, 
and  in  iiis  manner  of  life.  At  one  time  j 
he  formed  the  project  of  becoming  I 
Duke  of  Coiirland ;  at  another,  he  I 
thought  of  conferring  on  himself  the  1 
crown  of  Poland.  He  friHjiiently  gave  9 
intimations  of  an  intention  to  make  9 
himself  a  bishop,  or  even  a  monk.  Ha  9 
engaged  in  building  a  superb  palace,  9 
and  desired  to  sell  it  before  it  was  ■ 
finished.  One  day  he  would  think  of  I 
nothing  hut  war,  and  only  officers.  Tar-  I 
tars,  and  Cossacks,  were  aduiilled  to  kis  I 
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prcv^once.  T!ic  ne\l  day  he  was  hij«ily 
i*inpl(»yed  in  politics ;  he  would  par- 
tllioii  the  Ot Ionian  empire,  and  set  ail 
llie  cabinets  of  Europe  in  motion.  At 
other  limes  he  pla\ed  the  courtier; 
dressed  in  a  iiiaj^nificcnt  suit,  covered 
with  ribbons,  the  gilt  of  every  poten¬ 
tate:  displaying  diamonds  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  he 
was  giving  splendid  entei  tainmentswilli- 
oiit  any  motive. 

“  For  whole  months  together,  neg¬ 
lecting  alike  business  and  (lecorum,  he 
would  openly  pass  his  evenings  at  the 
apartments  of  a  young  female.  Some- 
tinii's  shut  up  in  his  room  for  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks  with  his  nieces  and  some 
intimate  friends,  he  would  lounge  on  a 
sofa  without  speaking;  play  at  chess  or 
at  cards  with  his  legs  hare,  his  shirt  col¬ 
lar  iinhuttoned,  wrapped  up  in  a  morn- 
iiig  gown,  knitting  his  eye  brows,  and 
looking  like  an  unpolished  and  squalid 
Cossack. 

“  These  singukirilios,  though  they  fre¬ 
quently  put  Catharine  out  of  humour, 
rendered  him  yet  more  interesting  to 
her.  In  his  youth  he  had  pleased  her 
hy  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  by  his 
lalour,  and  by  his  masculine  beauty  : 
at  a  more  advanced  period  in  life,  he 
continued  to  charm  her  liy  flattering 
her  pride,  hy  calming  her  appreheii' 
sions,  by  confirming  her  power,  hy  ca¬ 
ressing  her  dreams  of  Oriental  empire, 
the  expulsion  of  the  I'arharlans,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Orecian  republics.” 

Surely,  were  eseii  the  lileofsuch  a 
mau  not  connected  with  the  political 
mul  military  transactions  of  a  vast  em¬ 
pire  under  the  despotic  sway  of  an  ain- 
hitioiis  princess,  it  would  stiti  ho  cal¬ 
culated  to  interest  tlu>s«:  who,  thinking 
that  the  most  proper  study  for  man¬ 
kind  is  man,”  eagerly  search  for  oppor- 
iiiiities  of  tuH'oming  ac(|uaiiiled  with 
Iminau  nature  in  its  most  capricious 
form. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Prince  Potem¬ 
kin,  formerly  French  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Pelershnrg  during  the  reign 
ot  Catharine  the  lid. 


The  C nbinrt  of  Kvlertninment :  a  new 
and  stlert  Cn'f  ciion  of  .  y.ni^mas^  (  /.//- 
ra(Ie.i^  Hebu<irg^  ^c.  ti'ith  Sulutious* 

ISmo.  pp.  294.  5s. 

« 

To  provide  amusement  for  those  who, 
in  listie'^s  hours  of  inactivity ,  are  unable 
siilh  siitlicient  rapidity  to  kill  tinus 
Ihcir  greatest  enemy, — and  to  impart 
^'urap,  Mag,  f  a!,  L\[,  Jan.  1^12. 


cbeerfniness  to  the  social  hours  of  those 
who,  more  wisely,  may  wish  to  combine 
pleasure  with  rational  imjirovemcnt,— 
are  the  chief  purposes  of  Inis  ctdleclion; 
ill  the  compilation  of  which,  the  editor 
has  contributed  not  lung  more  than 
**  the  thread  that  tii'S  I  hem,”  and  has 
taken  care  to  avoid  the  insertion  of  any 
articles  that  have  already  appeared  iii  a 
similar  publication. 

On  ibe  subject  of  this  volume  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  an  amigmaisa  witty, 
artful,  or  abstruse  description  of  a  thing, 
or  a  composition,  including  some  hia- 
dcti  lucaning,  pronoseil  to  be  guessed ; 
whirl),  whether  they  be  iii  prose  or 
verse,  contain  either  some  verbal  pic¬ 
ture,  a  question,  or  a  prosopopmiu. 

A  charade  is  a  new  species  of  compo¬ 
sition,  or  literary  amusement,  and  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  name,  according  to  tlia 
Encyclopa*dias,  to  the  Idler,  who  first 
invi'nted  it.  Its  siibjed  must  be  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  each  forming  a  distinct 
word  ;  am!  these  two  syllables  are  to  be 
connected  in  an  a'niginatieal  description, 
first  separately,  and  then  together. 

'I’be  rebus  is  also  ranked,  by  many,  ia 
the  number  of  o'liigmas :  indeed,  in  a 
general  sense,  every  dark  saying,  and 
every  diflicult  question,  may  pass  for 
an  auiigma. 

'I’he  use  of  a^nigma*  is  very  aneirnt, 
being  well  known  among  tlie.lilgy  ptiuns, 
who  arc  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
them  from  the  Hebrews,  among  whom, 
it  is  certain,  they  were  no  less  in  use, 
Solomon  was  purtieiilarly  skilled  in  the 
solution  of  lenigmas,  or  riddles  ;  and 
Samson’s  riddle  is  spoken  of  in  the 
fmirleenlli  chapter  of  the  Bot>k  of 
Judges.  (>ur  Saviour  fieqnciilly  had 
recourse  to  parables  to  convey  Iho 
suhlimest  lessons. 

The  earliest  renigma  we  have  on  re¬ 
cord  is  that  of  the  Sphinx  :  “  VN  hat  is  it 
that  iuo\cson  four  legs  in  the  morning, 
two  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  in  this 
afternoon.  “  Tills  was  Justly  explained 
hy  G'aiipus  to  signify  the  childhood, 
adolescence,  aud  decrepitude  of  man. 

The  next  is  that  which  ingeniously 
alludes  to  the  operation  of  cupping, 
as  practised  in  former  times,  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  brass. 

I  snw  a  mail,  who,  unprovok’d  with  Ir^, 
Sun  k  LraiS  upon  another  s  hark,  by  tire.” 

The  solution  of  amigmas.  charades, 
and  rebuses,  serves  to  try  lUr  inventive 
talents,  and  occupy  our  moments  of  lei¬ 
sure,  at  the  same  tima  that  it  gives  a 
h 
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life,  h(u!y,  .md  action,  to  linnsjs  which 
otherwise  have  them  not ;  and,  as  per¬ 
plexity  is  caused  not  hy  acciticnt  lull  hy 
iletijjn,  tho  reasoning  powers  hecoinc 
anxious  to  res<dvc  liiat  perplexity,  and, 
eonseiinently,  scope  is  atVorded  for  pe- 
netralion.  At  nil  e\enU,  as  exercises  of 
this  nature  have  lon;j  made  their  way 
into  fasliionnh!  •  circles,  and  their  coni- 
P'osition  tias  employed  t!»e  vahiahle  nio- 
inenls  of  some.  4»f  our  luiiijhfc.sl  {i^e- 
niiiscs,  they  should  not  hy  any  he 
ileemed  unworthy  of  altentloo.  Kvery 
filing;,  it  is  to  he  recollected,  that  can 
siicd  a  pleasing  jxleam  on  I  lie  turmoils 
«»f  life,  rescue  innniitj*  it  hut  tor  a 
moment,  Irom  Ihe  vae.*nc5es  ot  thoii;;hl, 
tiiul  call  forth  tiie  menial  ener;;ies,  »s  a 
siTvicc  losocic'v  whicii,  however  if  may 
t>e  despised  hy  llie  jirond  philosopher,  is 
not  etreeted,  in  many  m>lances,  hy  hi.s 
rhapsodical  reveries. 

Ill  this  prodiierum  we  c.m,  willi  confi- 
dimce,  siy,  none  v^ill  lie  found  which, 
hv  impiicalion  or  ol  her  wise,  can  raise  a 
hlnsii  on  the  cheek  of  modesty,  or  that 
mculeale  a  thought  inimical  to  virtue. 


r.vcning  l'.uferlai:im'*nl>t  \  or,  Dclinra- 
tions  of  the  ^Manncn:  and  ('uslovi-i  of 
vurloui  JS  :itio»s :  inlcrsprr<'’d  tvilh 
(ic  t^rapkii  dl  *\\itict's^  Ilislnr/rtl  and 
hio^niphical  Jnecdotes,  ant!  J>fst  r!,t- 
Horn  in  Xulurnl  IJintort^:  d^iiiir.fd 
Jor  the  lush  ut  lion  and  .  hausemciit 
of  }  ouih.  I\v  ik  Otppin;;.  'i  vols. 

I  2iuo.  pp.  Jh’’. 

\Vf.  haveoften  ohsersed,  that  children 
take  more  pleasure  iu  reading  liistorieal 
vtorks,  than  such  as  are  ililed  with  allc- 
pories;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  they 
prefer  travels  to  fairy  tales,  from  the 
same  feiitiment  which,  at  a  riper  age, 
causes  us  to  abandon  fictions,  and  the 
mere  productions  of  the  imagination, 
tor  truth  and  nulure.  Why,  then,  should 
w(*  hesitate  to  gratify  this  Uudahle  cu¬ 
riosity  ?  Why  be  unwilling  to  make; 
yiuith  acquainted  wiih  the  manners, 
customs,  and  w  ay  of  living,  in  general, 
of  ditl'erent  nalimis?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  instrucliiMi  conveyed  in  books 
wtiich  treat  of  these  subjects,  may  not 
ns  many  moral  inferences  he  deduced 
from  them  as  from  a  tale  or  an  alle¬ 
gory?  It  if,  undoubtedly,  in  this  view, 
that  Plutarch,  in  his  excellent  Treatise 
on  i;klucatiun,  remarks,  that  **  Nature 
without  science  is  blind  ;  sficnce  without 
niturc  is  iinpctfect;  and  those  studies 


which  exclude  both  the  one  and  tho 
other  are  without  end  or  advantage.” 

According  to  these  principles,  wc  act 
incoiuislently  in  confining  the  minds  of 
cliildren  to  barren  and  abstract  sciences, 
while*  llioy  nre  almost  total  strangers  to 
V. li.jl  is  passing  nroimd  them;  wliile 
they  ere?  ignorant  that  llh*rc  are  oilier 
nations  upon  the  earth,  more  orK’ssin- 
ge'uious,  more  or  less  civilized;  many 
of  whom  have  manners,  cusfoms,  ideal 
of  honour  and  decorum,  diametrically 
opjiosile  to  ours,  and  v\hich  it  -may  he 
very  useful  to  study  and  ceunpare;  he- 
cau.se?  Iliesc  maimer.s,  and  these  varioui 
cn.sloTus,  wiiicli,  at  tir-.!  sight,  may  be 
e  onsiiieTciI  astrifles,  are  more  intimately 
c.iumecled  with  the  moral  feelings  than 
mav  he  at  first  imagined. 

Oeography,  taken  in  its  most  com- 
pre‘h<?:i‘.ive*  meaning,  is,  certainly,  far 
from  heii'g  a  frivolous  science;  as  even 
.scholais  eminent  for  their  erudition  arc 
disposed  to  consider  it,  since  it  cm- 
hraces  t!ic  whole  glolie,  and  particu¬ 
larly  men,  tlieir  maimers,  and  tlicir  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Parents  and  instructor.s  of  youth  may 
ht?  assured,  that  the  study  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  e^pccially  of  its  moral  part,  whicli 
miglit  be  denominated  c///w eg /•«/;//./,  is 
not  only  pcrft?clly  compatible  with  other 
simlics,  hut  may  he  so  adapted,  as  to 
assist  and  promote  them  ;  in  .short,  that 
the  .svsiem  of  education  may  derive 
tVom  it  cou.sideral>le  benefit. 


'i  hr  Pori  teal  (hain:  consisting  of  Mia- 
tcPiinrous  I*oenis*  I\Jora/^  ycnliinejilul, 
and  iJescriplivr,  on  fainiiiur  and  In- 
trrestin^  hnhjects.  Itj/  Mrs.  /iitson, 
Ft>olsc.4p  6vo.  pp.  227.  7».  6d. 

Tiif.  author  of  the  Poetical  Chain 
ventures  before  llie  public  nncoiiscioii« 
of  merit  in  her  poems;  she  entirely 
suhmits  them  to  the  candour  of  her 
rcaucis,  and  only  entreats  they  will 
he  as  lenient  as  possible  when  they 
do  her  the  honour  of  perusing  the  niis- 
cellaneous  trifles  she  is  hidd  enoiigli 
to  lay  before  them.  In  a  poetical  Pre- 
frttc,  sj.e  most  rc.spccf fully  addresses  her 
readers  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Forgive  the  w  rltcr  w'ho  presiiincs 
'ftiese  hiiniltlc  iiiics  to  g»vc; 
hi)  hopes  she  not  too  much  assumes, 

In  asking  they  may  live. 

ThoiJtrh  poor  ;uid  simple  are  her  lays. 

And  lilt!'*  they  m.iy  niciii  praise; 

A  et  ifgoioe  luomrnts  they  ainnse, 

Aud  you  ilic  eftorfc  not  refuse, 
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Thf'v’l!  try  some  (vm  triin  truth  to  shon’, 

I  ouiid,  soon  or  lati*,  hv  all  hclow  ; 

Dowhtffl  hy  yaau;;,  fhoujli  known  by  old  ; 
Fr.*f^ii<*nlly  siui^,  and  ofion  told. 

If  »ardM)Ciity  ran  jilonso. 

And  vou  lliis  oil'  linp  tako. 

It  will  \  tiinoron>  Must*  appoas.*, 

And  all  lu'r  powors  awake ; 

Will  bid  her  try  the  .‘low  in*;  line. 

There  truth  and  vivid  faney  join, 

Ibiitiits  all  their  powers  to  raise. 

In  h»dd  aiid  enerp:etie  lavs. 

Strain'^  >hull  ‘^peak  her  irratefiil  sen'^e 
Of  all  the  kindnew  you  tiispensc.” 

The  .Mirror  of  the  .Graces  i  or.  The 
J'nglish  [ftulti's  Costume  :  Combnmi-^ 
ofid  haniivni .iii^  T/sle  and  Jui,;- 
rncfit.  hUf^arue  and  Grace.  Mndesfi/. 
SiinptirHa.  and  Gcanoini/.  feilh  l\i~ 
shion  in  Dress;  and  adi.jdi*f>  Die  va¬ 
rious  Jriir/es  of'  Tcinule  Dinhelli ih- 
virals  to  (life rent  .l^cs.  Tonus,  and 
f  'omide.i  ion'i.  the  Seasons'  of  the  )  car. 
Unnk  and  SHwition  in  Life  ;  uHh  use¬ 
ful  Advice  on  Teniuh*  telecom pUsU- 
vicnfs.  ihdiiencss.  and  Manner Ti/ 
a  Lad^-  (f  iMsihii  u\.n.  {>p.  ^10. 

5»J. 

Tuf.  wriler  of  lliis  f realise  on  !l»<*  art 
ill  which  etmsi.sfs  ihesIrtMt^lli  ol 
the  fascinatitni  of  clev.an%e.  atid  liie 
all*c»>t\<|iu“i  in;;  power  of /os/e,  is  a 
who  has  passe-tl  several  years  in  an  inli- 
male  actjuainlanre  wilh  tht^  manners 
and  fasltioi'.s,  not  oi.ly  4kf  l!ie  hi;j;liesl 
rank  iit  l!i:s  eioiniry,  bnl  also  of  ino.st.of 
the  ft)reiu;tt  eonrls. 

We  ran  present  if  with  confolence  to 
Ihewor!.!;  well  aware,  that  wliih?  t!ie 
editor  tdlers  to  his  tair  eonntry  w»nnt‘ii 
a  inesi  skiifn!  and  eilicient  handmaid  in 
the  decoration  of  tlieir  persons,  he  ae- 
eompanies  ll’.e  Ljifl  wilh  th<‘  presence  •»!' 
a  Mentot.  who  has  as  mnch  pover  hi 
adorn  itie  mind  as  to  decorate  the  hodi/. 

The  .‘icc((mplish(‘d  Youlh  ;  contnininf;  a 
familiar  l  i  tc  of  the  true  Trin>  iacs 
(f  .Moratitif  and  Politeness,  t'‘.in»o. 
|»p.  To'),  '/s.  f);l. 

A  poiirr  man,  wlnise  rondiicl  is  re- 
fltitlaled  by  the  jnitniples  of  religion  and 
inoralily,  is  a  linly  di;;nitied  character, 
and  invites  onr  inulalion  no  less  hy  the 
charms  of  polished  inaivner.s  than  bv  iiis 
unshaken  intCjjrity  in  tl»e  general  int»T- 
fourse  of  life.  'I'o  assist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  character,  a.s  far  as  jnsl 
precepts  ami  maxims,  selected  from  tiic 
best  writers,  will  avail  to  lhal  de.strablc 
end,  appears  to  be  the  object  which  the 


editor  had  in  view  when  he  arranged 
these  page#:  we  now  otVer  them  to  the 
Jiising  (ieneration,  wilh  a  iiopc  that  the 
sentiinenU  they  contain  will  enkindle  in 
their  youlhfiil  mind  n  permanent  love  of 
virliie,  whicli,  united  with  a  polite  edu¬ 
cation,  will  be  foninl  to  be  the  ba.sis  of 
every  thing  that  is  amiable,  great,  aud 
dignified  in  man. 


Cntsbn's  .M  r.  hnnt's  and  TrndesmafYs 
Podvt  Diction  ir  i;.  adapted  to  Mer¬ 
chants.  Manuf,;ctari'rs.  and  Traders, 
in  all  the  various  Tranches  of  Com- 
fn('r.  i;tt  Inieroourse.  l{i/  a  London 
Merchant,  assisted  hi/  many  e.rpe- 
ri  need  Tradesmen,  liimo.  pp.COO.  l>s. 

'fiiK  favourable  recepfion  oJ'lhe  f:r.\t 
edition  of  this  work,  consisting  of  a 
very  numerous  impression,  has  imlined 
the  proprietors  to  spare  no  exertions  to 
render  the  second  edition  still  more  ac- 
eeptahie,  hy  making  sueli  luiditionH  and 
improvemonl.s,  as  tiie  title  of  the  book, 
and  the  very  numerous  description  of 
iudiviiluais  lor  wnose  use  rl  has  lieeii 
compiled,  aj)p4*aivd  to  remler  expedient. 

home  valiiaide  materials  have  been 
inirodiired  ;  such  as  a  more  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  llie  Hast  India,  African,  and 
American  trades. 

'I'lic  inuMirlant  change.’:  whie.li  have 
taken  place  in  commercial  law,  since  the 
publication  of  llie  lii.sf  edition,  particu¬ 
larly  liie  act  o^Sir  ^aI^m*l  ilomiily,  re- 
spectir.g  the  ha.iknij)!  hn^s,  llie  laws  re¬ 
lative  to  arrc.vt,  ami  various  other  to¬ 
pics,  lemlerin.':  this  part  of  the  work, 
a  valualde  library  of  couioiercial  law, 
V.  Inch,  liami  its  facility  of  reference, 
is  peculiarly  calct'l.ilevl  lor  iiiercautile 
l;al  its. 

— — 

Puprrs  relating  to  the  .tetinn  heltcecn 
His  A/ajetti/'s  h/oop  Jjinfc  Tull,  of 
T.i^htcen  Guns,  and  Ih.e  Tniicd  State.* 
Tri;iutv  /V.  sidi  nl.  af  Toi  t^  four  G uus. 

8 VO.  pp.  ‘cl. 

'fnesF,  ami  t!ie  olisei  v  allons  liy  w  hich 
they  are  preceded,  a)»pea«ed  in  the 
'fillies  newspaper  ol  the  71h  of  Deccin- 
h(‘i'.  h  !iey  are  so  imporiiint,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  so  salisjacliuy  :imi  conchi.sive,  on 
the  siiiiject  o(  the  action  between  the 
Little  licit  and  IVe.siden',  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  having  ascerLilned  that  tlie  pa¬ 
per. s  are  gciuiim*  and  .aulhenllc,  thinks 
it  a  duty,  !;ol  less  (o  the  l)r;ivc  othceri 
ami  seamen  of  the  Littlcikdt,Shan  lo  the 
country  at  barge,  to  present  llie.n  t«i  Itie 
public  in  ales#  irnnsitory.shapelluii  ihul 
in  which  they  a:  first  appcaicd. 
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FROXTISriKCt:. 

Sketch  of  the  LirE,  nnrt  Bnirr  Omcn- 
VATinws  on  the  Shak^^pkari;',  of  the 
lute  Gtonr.  B  i;TEi-.vkN»,  Khq.  t<c. 
[with  a  ^roun/ied  oiitiime  of  his 

CLASSIC  MONUMENT.] 

rut  <i)Yrnni  tpammateyi  h>:, 

TON  KAAAMON  AIlOBFEXilN  ElE 
NOTN. 

J'et.  Jw't.  apud  Suuiam. 

lEUl.TA  ntFS,  VARIL'SQLC  LABOR  MUTA- 
BILIS  .i:vi 

UETL'MT  IN  ?IEUr8  ;  MULT08  ALTERVA 
R  EVISKNS 

Ll’SIT,  Er  IN  SOM  DO  RLRSLS  rORTIiNA 
U)C.\viT. 

rilO  the  siil>«pqnpnt  notices  of  a  ninn, 
JL  m hose  cillijjence  of’ research,  and, 
in  most  instances,  felicity  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  an  author  who 
has,  by  gradual  propression,  become  the 
thnneof  pcncra!  admiration,  we  ileemcd 
those  niolloes,  extracted  from  the  first 
.\oInme  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Shaknpeare^  would  he  peculiarly  appli- 
, cable.  We  have,  therefore,  placed 

them  as  the  classic  precursors  to  this 
artieJe.  He.  Johnson^  whose  venerable 
name  is  connected  with  that  of  George 
Sieevtnis  in  tiic  publication  to  which  we 
now  allude,  a  circumstance  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  conleinplaled  with  inAiiile  satis¬ 
faction,  says,  ill  the  preface  to  bis  own 
edition,  that 

**  The  Pi/thngorean  scale  of  numbers 
was  at  once  discovercil  to  be  perfect ; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know 
not  to  transcend  the  common  limits 
of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remark¬ 
ing,  that  nation  after  nation,  and  cen¬ 
tury  after  century,  have  been  able  to  do 
little  more  than  transpose*  his  incidents, 
new  name  his  characters,  and  para¬ 
phrase  his  sentiments.** 

This  has  been  precisely  the  effect 
of  the  writings  of  onr  dramatic  Horner^ 
formed  as  they  were  of  mental  ore  fresh 
from  the  mine  i  sterling  thonph  unre¬ 
fined,  and  brilliant  though  unpolished, 
Alley  became,  from  their  first  produc¬ 
tion,  the  standard  of  scenic  merit ;  and 
every  author  since  his  time  has  soared 
to  excellence,  or  sunk  to  oblivion,  in 
the  exact  proportion  that  his  genius 
has  npproacbeit-  to,  or  receded  from, 
jthat  central  point  of  perfection. 

The  age  of  Skmkspemre  presents  to 
^he  reffecting  mind  a  fcry  extraordi- 
period.  It  wa9  not  till  after  the 


long  and  sanguinary  contention  of  the 
Hoses  hud  ceased, 

“  And  tlie  tir'd  nation  breath’d  from  civil 
war," 

that*  commerce,  expanding  on  the  pi- 
iiiuiM  of  peace,  took  any  adventurous 
(lights.  These  were,  however,  success¬ 
ful  ;  riches  flowed  into  the  Ihomts  Ironi 
sources  iieretoforc  unexplored  ;  Inxnry, 
their  concomitant,  notwithstanding  the 
temper  of  the  monarch  was  rather  re¬ 
pulsive  to  its  encouragement,  increased; 
literature  followed  iu  its  train;  the  times 
assumed  a  new  appearance :  no  longer 
were  llieslrcels  of  the  melropoliscrowd- 
cd  only  with  military  Hies  and  monastic 
orders,  as  if  I  lie  citizens  were  only  Inmi 
to  fight  and  to  pray  ;  but  a  third  species 
of  persons,  the  (►fl'spring  of  trade,  lhrn';t 
Ihemseives  betwixt  the  two  former,  and, 
subdividing  into  difTercnt  classes,  foruu  d 
characteristic  gronpes,  and  produced  in¬ 
dividual  humourists,  such  as  liad  never 
before  been  exhibited. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  luxury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  (he  progress  of  lileraluro 
on  the  other,  produred  that  acute  ob¬ 
servation  and  mental  cx|Min.sion  which 
facilitated  the  liejormatfon ;  an  event 
which,  by  forming  a  new  system  <if 
domestic  polity,  and  introducing  new 
habits  of  life,  created,  a  still  greater 
diversity  of  character  mnojig  the  people. 
From  this  time  to  the  rise  of  the 
tnns^  and  the  age  of  bhaJ;<peare^  it  is 
unnecessary  more  particularly  to  ob¬ 
serve  upon  the  abundant  sources  from 
which  dramatic  genius  might  have 
drawn  large  supplies,  than  merely  to 
slate,  that  those  literary  streams,  till 
caught  by  onr  hard,  were  suffered  to 
run  to  waste  i  the  few  scenic  produc¬ 
tions  of  those  ttvUight  periods  that  arc 
extant,  exhibiting  the  strongest  traces 
of  the  likeness  of  their  religions  and 
farcical  parents,  the  ancient  nn/sterics 
ond  morulities^  are  dramatic  efforts  too 
contemptible  to  merit  further  observa¬ 
tion. 

If  we  rcciir  to  the  age  of  Chaucer^ 
we  shall  find,  that  although  he  did 
not  enter  the  world  subject  to  such 
disadvantages  from  the  paucity  of 
books  as  has  been  stated,  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  writers  of  his  lime  were 
numerous,  as  their  copies  were,  like 
those  of  the  authors  of  the  best  ageij 
of  Greece  and  Homc^  Iranscripfioiiv, 
they  were  cxorbilantly  dear  :  however, 
iu  this  respect  his  Muse  was  not  uij- 
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pededi  a#  l»is  situation  in  life  gave  him 
access  to  those  in  the  royal  and  mo¬ 
nastic  libraries,  and,  consequently,  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  literature 
therein  acruinulated.  Shakspeare^  exist¬ 
ing  ill  an  age  when  the  art  of  printing 
had  multiplied  copies,  did  not,  const*- 

?[uen  iiy.  experience  any  disadvantage 
or  w  ant  of  hooks,  nor  if  he  had  would 
it  have  operated  loiicli  upon  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was,  like  his  great  precursor 
Chauf  ety  an  original  gi  iiius ;  to  such 
the  works  of  anteceJeut  authors  fre¬ 
quently  afl’ord,  instead  of  assistance,  an 
encouragement  to  that  habitual  indo¬ 
lence  whicli  is  so  commonly  the  conco¬ 
mitant  of  extraordinary  talents.  I/ikc 
Chaucer^  he  scMnlousty  perused  the 
great  volume  of  nature  ;  character  was 
his  aim ;  and  to  agitate  or  to  exhila¬ 
rate  the  mind,  the  grand  purpose  of  his 
scenic  cflforls.  'I’o  do  this  with  eftVcl, 
lie  pervaded  llie  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and,  in  his  dilatations  fesnecling 
the  moral,  the  ccleslial,  the  terrestrial, 
or  the  romantic  sykteins,  occasionally 
soared  to  empyrean  height  and  hril- 
iiuney,  or  sunk  to  chaotic  deptli  and 
darkness  :  in  his  mental  girdle  he  com¬ 
bined  and  contemplated  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  life,  and  all  the  actions  of 
men,  from  the  monarch  on  his  throne 
to  the  cobler  in  his  stall;  tiieir  pro- 
pensions  and  passions,'  from  the  most 
ecstatic  joy  to  the  deepest  toned  sor¬ 
row;  all  the  serious  and  comical  eft'ccls 
of  lolly  and  aifeetation,  and  the  errors 
or  absurdities  which  were  their  results. 
In  a  system  so  expansive  and  so  ex¬ 
tensive”,  in  a  mental  scheme  which  di¬ 
verged  into  such  a  variety  of  branches, 
in  times  when  the  English  language, 
emerging  from  Celtic^  ^axon^  Dauislu 
and  JSorman  phrases,  and  still  loaded 
with  provincial  idioms,  was  very  heavily 
proceeding  toward  the  goal  of  refine¬ 
ment,  though  yet,  with  respect  even  to 
the  appellations  in  common  use,  and  to 
its  grammatical  construction,  defective, 
and  rendered  still  more  defective  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  terms,  of  cant 
Words,  and  fantastical  phrases,  to  say 
nolliing  of  the  clownish  affeclation  of 
Spenser  and  the  classic  coxcombry  of 
other  writers,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered 
that  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Sliuk- 
spearct  who  always  adapted  dialect  to 
character,  were,  from  the  effect  of  time 
upon  speech,  to  the  last  century,  and, 
indeed,  llie  latter  part  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent,  unintelligible,  especially  if  wc 
rounder  that  an  abundance  of  bis 


idioms  were  technical,  borrowed  from 
the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  shops 
of  the  artificers  ;  but  it  is  to  he  won¬ 
dered  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  dif- 
firulties  which  he  'had  to  snrinouiit, 
his  language,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  other  writers  of  his  age,  should 
he  so  refined,  'fhis  arone  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  geniusunon  expression  :  good 
sense,  which  is  Ine  germ  of  elocution, 
will  unconsciously,  even  to  the  author,, 
produce  style  as  well  as  substance. 

Had  the  plays  of  Shukspcarc  de- 
scend(*d  to  ns  printed  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  consef|ucnlly,  corrected 
by  himself,  tiierc'is  no  donfit  but  that 
the  tnbonrs  of  his  commentators  would, 
in  a  great  degree,  have  been  spared  ; 
hut  dragged,  as  they  were,  piece- meal 
to  the  press,  ignorantly  interpolated, 
and  inartificially  arranged,  oiir  only 
cause  of  surprise  ought  to  he,  that  they 
hn>e  from  these  circumstances,  coin- 
hined  with  envy  and  avarice,  escaped  so 
well. 

Mutilated,  however,  and  deformed  ns 
the  plays  of  Shakspearc.  certainly  were 
in  the  first  editions,  such  was  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  that  they  were  not 
only  performed  with  progressively  in¬ 
creasing  applause,  but  read  with  still 
increasing  avidity.  It  was  not  till  the 
age  of  false  refinement  commenced, 
the  age  when  the  fashions,  the  fri¬ 
volity,  and  literary  depravity  France 
were  imported,  to  counteract  the  ster¬ 
ling  sense  of  England^  that  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  dramatic  writing  arose.  Under 
Caliic  auspices,  Drpdrn^  whose  un¬ 
shackled  eftorls  are  admirable,  wrote 
plays  upon  exotic  principles,  and,  in  his 
prefaces,  taught  the  wits  to  criticize 
what,  they  had  before  revered.  Tliis 
was  a  circumstance  which  he  had,  in 
the  event,  reason  to  deplore,  because, 
too  late,  he  found  that  he  had  Unglit 
his  pupils  the  use  of  arnis^  which  they 
turned  against  their  master.  He  had 
made  them  Judges^  and  therefore,  with 
respect  to  himself,  had  no  reason  to 
complain  that  they  were  impartial.  In 
their  examination  of  literary  merit,  the 
works  of  Shakspearc  became  the  first 
object  of  consideration,  and,  of  course, 
of  controversy.  On  this  occasion,  two 
species  of  critics,  the  true  and  the  false, 
appeared ;  the  former  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  beaulieg*  and  the  latter  blemishes. 
In  these  pursuits,  the  plays  of  our  bard 
ait'orded  them  an  ample  field  for  the 
exertions  of  their  talents,'  and  their 
success  was  coucoiuitant  to  t(^e  ardour 
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or  nupcrity  with  which  they  |)crfurii)Cil  had  iiiuiertaken,  and  hailed  witli  joy  the 
their  tank*.  peri«»d  when  he  ctnild  escape  Ironi  it. 

Leavin*;,  however,  all  the  petit  roni-  Willi  liie  history  of  the  ula^e  as  eon- 
tnenlalors  on  <lown  to  tlie  nerfed  with  Ihe  plays  of  Shakspeare^ 

time  of  Hon'Ct  let  ns  olHer\e,  that  with  wilh  llu*  (*rder  in  whicii  they  a)>|ieare4l, 
him  a  regular  leries  of  criiirism  rorn-  their  product*,  and  an  infinile  >arielyof 
ineiiced.  He  was  followed  hy  Fopcy  other  circumslaiM^'s,  >ncn  as  his  family, 
Throhaldy  IlanmeVy  U'nrburlcny  anil,  and  theatrical  anecilotes,  notices  of  the 
with  regard  to  particular  dramas,  seve-  first  performers  in  his  pii'ces,  allusions 
ral  others;  respecting  whom  the  great-  to  the  theatres  of  his  timt*,  a  general 
est  fault  was,  that  tliwy  were  scholimls  sketch  ol'  his  colemporary  actors,  &c. 
rather  than  rrif/r«  ;  they deliglited  more  iVc.  Tr.  .loluivon  did  not  entangle  hiin- 
in  emendatory  notes  and  \crh.ii  cavils  self:  he  well  knew  that  such  a  re* 
tiian  in  discriminating  Judgment.  Mca-  scarcli  ie(|uiied  more  patience  tiian  he 
siiring  the  Knglish  poet  hy  the  ehiAoVv//  posiessed,  and  more  persevering  appli- 
stantiardy  many  of  them  tried  him  he-  cation  liian  in;  had  the  power  to  he-  , 
fore  a  trihiinal  hy  no  means  competi  nt  stow;  he,  tlieiefoie,  consigned  tliis  ar- 
fo  take  rognizance  of  his  rr/w.'iv,  or  dnous  imdertaking  to  the  gentleman 
sntlicienily  acijuainted  wilh  the  charges  whoso  name  is  connected  with  his  in  the 
.against  him  Inlly  to  comprehend  the  truly  elahorate  and  iiighly  entertaining 
nature  <»t  his  defence.  Hy  educution  work  to  which  we  have,  through  these 
niul  hy  habits  far  removal  from  the  ohservalions,  alluded ;  we  mean  the  late 
general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  (leorge  ^‘leevcns,  K<*(|.  who  seems  to 
linconnecled  with  the  atVairs  of  coin*  have  been  horn  to exiiiiiit  a  new  species 
moo  life,  tiiey  were  ill  (pialified  to  judge  of  composition,  and,  on  the  text  of  his 
of  works,  the  sublimity  and  patiios  of  author,  to  found  a  system  ol  history, 
which,  in  many  instances,  emanated  criticism,  topographical  researches, dra- 
not  from  classical  imitation,  but  from  matic  anecdotes,  minute  investigation, 
tlic  spontaneous  en'usions  of  genuine  and  general  remarks,  wbicli,  w  bile  they 
nature  operating  upon  mcataf  facul-  afford  a  very  considerable  fund  of  a* 
tics  capable  of  receiving  and  expanding  miiscmcnt,  display  such  a  portion  of 
tlicm  ;  they  were  e<]ually  at  a  loss  with  infornialion  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with 
respect  to  local  characters,  colioiiuiai  in  any  works,  and  was  never  before 
liumoiir,  and  comic  allusions;  coitse-  to  be  found  connected  with  dramatic 
(pn  ntiy,  they  have  most  elaborately  ex-  criticism. 

plained  passages  which  did  not  re(|uirc  To  venture  fiiribcr  remarks  upon  a 
any  comment,  but  left  us  still  in  the  work  so  well  known,  niul  so  much  nd- 
dark  with  respect  to  those  that  did.  luircd,  as  the  Shnkspearc  of  Johnson 
To  correct  these  errors,  to  reduce  iri-  and  Steeven*,  the  fourth  edition  of  which 
l/r/s;/i  to  the  standard  of  rer/i//io/;  is  now  hetore  us,  would,  we  fear,  be 

y^r.  took  the  held  possessed  of  taxing  the  patience,  and  risking  the 

many  advantages  ;  the  greatest  of  which  favour,  of  our  readers  :  wc  shall,  there- 
wns,  that  he  was  a  far  belter  judge  of  fore,  instead  of  extending  observation 
the  Knglish  language  than  any  of  his  divested  of  iulormation,  in  conclusion, 
precursors;  he  tried  to  do  what  few  had  mention  a  few  circumstances  of  the  life 
attempted, and  none  had  etfected,  name-  of  a  man  whose  scholastic  habits  were 
ly,  to  blend  philosophy  with  criticism,  not  calculated  to  produce  many, 
and,  from  the  p<assions,  propensioiis,  “  Ticorge,  sou  of  (ieorge  Slecvens,  of 
and  mingled  purposes  of  mankind,  to  Poplar,  mariner,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
estimate  the  beauties  and  enumerate  baplizial  May  19lh,  1 7 JO  (nine  days 
the  defects  of  Shakspeare.  He  cor-  old}.”*  M n.  Stef.vfn>«,  the  woll-kiiowii 
reeled  his  text  in  a  few  instances,  com-  commentator  on  wliose  bnp- 

halcd  absurd  criticisms  in  others,  and,  tism  is  liere  recorded,  received  Ihe  first 
in  many,  explained  both  words  and  rudiments  of  his  education  at  AVr/gs/en- 
passages  in  a  manner  at  once  Astute  upun~ThameSy  whence  he  was  removed 
nnd  elucidatory.  'I'hose  parts  which  to  /C/ew,  and  from  the  latter  to  Kinfs 
were,  to  him,  inexplicable,  he  left  to  Cof/egCy  Canihiirfime.  lie  first  distiii* 
the  comments  of  more  fortunate  cri-  guished  himself  iu  the  }ear  1706,  by 
tics.  Put  although  he  did  much,  he  publishing  twenty  of  .V/o/Asy/eare's  plays 
found  errors  and  interpolations  so  nu*  from  the  original  quarto  edilions.  In 
niorous,  that  wc  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  be  heartily  rcpeulcd  the  task  he 


•  Kxtract  from  llic  parish-regijtcr. 
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1773,  hf  piiMlihcd  an  edition  of  the 
whole,  with  notes,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Johnson  t  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  hein^C  the  most  complete  extant, 
was  published,  with  «;rcat  additions  and 
improveiuents,  in  tifteea  volumes,  bvo. 
in  179.S.  This  work,  which,  by  the 
indcfatif^able  exertions  of  the  editor, 
was  carried  through  the  press  within  the 
space  of  twenty  months,  is  enriched  with 
much  novelty  of  remark,  and  contains 
the  accumulated  result  of  his  acute  and 
critical  observations,  made  during  a  lon^ 
course  of  reading;,  cliiefly  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  his  favourite  bard. 
Mr.  Stcevens  was  a  good  classical  scho¬ 
lar,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  wit,  and  satirical  talents. 
The  latter  he  occasionally  indulged  in 
some  excellent  jciix  d’esprits,  which 
made  their  appearance  in  various  pe¬ 
riodical  publicatious.  Mr.  Steevens 
gave  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
poetical  talents  in  a  poem  called  the 
Frantic  Lovers,  published  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Register,  lie  died  Jan.  ^i^d, 
at  his  country-house  at  Hampstead,* 
where  he  had  lived  several  years  in  the 
most  recluse  and  unsocial  retirement. 
His  library,  which  contained  a  most  va- 


*  Formerly  a  well-known  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  called  the  Upper  Fhask,  after¬ 
wards  occupied  hy  Thomas  Shepherd^  Ksq. 
Mr,  Steevens  expired  while  his  edition  of 
Sliakspcare  was  proceedinaj  thronc;h  the  press. 
His  character,  though  excellent,  was,  in  some 
instances  eccentric  ;  for,  sinit  with  the  love 
of  fame,  he  used  to  quit  his  own  habitation, 
every  morning,  at  one  o'clock,  and  walk  to 
the  chambers  of  his  friend,  tiie  late  Isaac 
Rttd^  Ksq.  of  Sraple-inn,  of  which  he  had  a 
key  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  hitnstdf: 
here  he  devoted  some  of  the  solitary  and 
silent  hours,  dedicated  in  general  to  repose, 
to  the  correction  of  proofs;  and  hy  the>e ex¬ 
traordinary  eifurts,  made,  we  should  pre¬ 
sume,  at  the  expense  of  his  constitution,  he, 
as  is  observed  in  the  text,  accoinplislied  the 
laborious  ta;k  of  getting  the  whole  work, 
eonsistlng  of  fifteen  volumes  in  octavo, 
through  the  press  within  tw  eiity  months. 


hiahle  collection  of  clajuicn,  and  an  un¬ 
rivalled  assemhiage  of  the  work*  of  our 
own  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  wri¬ 
ters,  particularly  those  of  the  Eliza- 
helhan  targe  (with  the  exception  of  a 
copy  of  the  second  folh*  of  Shakspearr, 
with  inaiuiscripl  notes  by  King  Ch  ahlrs 
lid,  which  he  bequeathed  to  LordSpen- 
err ),  xvere  sold  hy  auction  in  the  month 
of  May  180S,  and  produced  the  tuin  of 
«,7  00/. 

Mr.  Steevens  was  buried  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Poplar^  in  the  north  aisle  of  which 
is  a  mouument  to  his  memory.  This 
piece  of  sculpture,  the  composition  of 
which  is  truly  classic,  is  executed  by 
hlaxman  ;  the  Iiketicss  of  Mr.  Steevens 
is  excellent ;  anil  the  whole  is  in  a  style 
whicli  dues  honour  to  the  taste  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  ingenious  sculptor.  Of 
tiiis  beautiful  memorial  our  Frontis- 
piF.cr  is  an  accurate  representation  :  on 
the  tablet  beneath  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription,  from  the  pen  of  J/r.  Hayley  ; 

In  the  middle  aisle  of  this  chapel  lie  the 
remains  off  ieorge  Steevens,  Ksq.  who,  after 
having  chtHTftilly  employed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Shakspeare,  expired  nt  Hampstead, 
on  the  ^^d  day  of  January,  18(X),  in  his  b-lth 
year. 

l*eace  to  these  reliques,  once  the  bright  at¬ 
tire 

Of  spirits  sparkling  w  ith  no  common  fire. 
How  oft  has  pleasure,  in  the  social  hour, 
Sinil'd  at  his  wit’s  exhilarating  power  ; 

Ami  lrui!i  attestetl,  with  delight  intense. 

The  serious  charms  of  his  colloquial  sense. 
His  talents,  varying  as  the  diamond’s  ray. 
Could  strike  the  grave,  or  Liscinate  the  gay. 
His  critic  labours,  of  unwearied  force. 
Collected  light  from  every  distant  source. 
Want  w  ith  such  true  benelicence  lie  cheer’d. 
All  that  his  bounty  gave  his  zeal  ende.ar'd. 
Learning, as  vast  as  mental  power  could  sei  ze. 
In  sport  displaying,  and  with  graceful  en^e  ; 
Lightly  the  stage  of  chequer’d  life  he  trod. 
Careless  of  chance,  confiding  in  his  God.’* 

W.  H.” 

hysons's  Environs  of  London^  Vol.  If, 
page  699,  Second  hditioHy  1810. 

M. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

In  sese  r  ever  tit  ur  Annus, 

INTO  itself  returns  the  circling  year ; 

.Seasons  revolving  to  our  eyes  appear  ; 
Nature,  though  changing,  yet  feels  no  decay  ; 
>(111  is  the  iauic  us  on  Creation’s  day  : ' 


No  atom  lost ;  and  shall  remain  so  still : 

No  waste  experience  :  all  its  use  fulfil. 
Complete  the  work,  and  w  isely  form’d  the 
plan. 

Of  this  terrestrial  orb,  design’d  for  mam 
Friction  excluded,  perfect  inadethe  scheme, 
Resting  entirely  on  the  Will  Supreme. 


L 


! 
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4H  Paclrt/, 


Hr,  the  preat  Artist,  can  alone  employ 
rilW-iiial  lat’.iiui  ihesystrin  lo  destroy  : 

Not  Time  can  ruin,  or  the  le.x'it  impair, 
While  it  rriiiuins  in  his  preserving  care. 

No  star  can  uanHcr  through  the  tields  of 
space : 

His  laws  prrsrrilie  the  orbit  and  the  place. 

Hi  VI,  IMaiiet.  (  snnet.  Asteroid,*  obey  : 

The  Sun,  the  Hooii,  and  all  that  we  survey. 
I'roiii  vrtiat  we  w'e,  then  let  our  thoughts 
arise. 

And  fix  on  Him  who  reigns  ahove  the  skies ; 
Admiring  Hx  :  and  in  our  hearts  dethrone 
I lach  idol  dear,  that  (loD  may  reign  alone. 
Dec.  Id,  iMIi.  BKITANMCLS. 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

centuries  within  their  rour<je  sublime 
1  I'race  Britain  from  her  infancy  to  prime  : 
Ten  renfurie*.  have  heard  the  (rump  of  Fame 
Resound  Britannia's  high  heroic  naim* : 

Ten  ceninrie*  have  seen,  with  wond'ring 
eye, 

Britannia's  glories  light  the  Northern  sky  ; 
'I’en  c»  nturies  seen  her  Constitution  stand, 
The  admiration  of  each  fevreign  land. 
Record, O  Muse!  the  Royal  Founder's  name; 
Immortal  Alfred,  let  thy  verse  proclaim  ; 

To  his  lov'd  memory  all  due  honours  give : 
Alfred,  who  in  each  British  heart  must  live: 
Alfred  th'lllus(ri«»us,  in  whose  noble  mind 
Mach  princely  virtue  shone  forth  nncAiitin'd  : 
Alfred,  the  i»rnnment  of  Britain's  page; 
Alfred,  her  glory  to  the  latest  age  ; 

Alfred,  successive  generations  love  ; 

Alfred,  the  test  whereby  n  king  to  prove. 

Ten  centnrit’s  have  seen  without  dee.ay 
All-changing  'I'line  his  chyinic  power  dis¬ 
play  : 

Hive  to  refining  fire  her  useless  dross ; 

And  the  pure  ore  reveal  in  beauty's  gloss. 
Ten  centuries  have  seen  the  fabric  tried 
I'rom  Safety's  rock  each  hostile  pow’r  de¬ 
ride  ; 

Seen  it,  secure,  each  adverse  blast  defy, 
l/ike  the  vast  mountains  of  the  Southern  sky. 
Whose  lofty  suininils.  far  above  the  storms. 
Amid  th’ Expansion  lift  their  awful  forms ; 
Wh«se  bases  firm,  by  frost  perpetual  bound, 
Forbid  all  lodgement  on  the  guarded  ground; 
Where,  though  the  icy  frontier  breaks  aw  ay 
When  Ocenn  nig»s  with  tempestuous  sway  ; 
Yet  soon  th'inherent  pow’r  the  breach  re¬ 
pairs, 

And  high,  to  heav'n.  the  hoary  cUll'uprcnrs. 
Not  such,  of  Zeur.bla  the  fam'd  fro&l- form'd 
rocks. 

From  whence  the  surges  of  the  North  she 
mocks  ; 


*  The  minor  planets  belonging  to  our  sys¬ 
tem,  recently  discovered,  vi/..  Juno,  Falla«i, 
Ores,  Hercules,  have  been  thusdenominuicJ 
by  the  asiruuouien.— Bni  iAirMcut. 


On  whose  impassKe  sides,  the  solar  beam, 
Am!  the  red  lightning,  iuefi’cctive  gleam  ; 
Nor  mate  in  altitude,  the  tow’ring  pile, 
\Miiiii  crowns  with  grandeur  the  Antarctic 
Isle.f 

Thus  firmly  fix’d, see  Britain’s  pow  ’r  remain  I 
Thus  overlook,  secure,  her  wat’ry  re[gn. 

And  ns  the  Orangt,  clad  in  vivid  green, 
F.mbellisliing  some  pleasing  garden  scene  ; 
Rich  w  ilh  the  promise  of  the  growing  year, 
*Mid>t  its  fair  bloom  the  op’uing  buds  ap¬ 
pear  ; 

Creen  and  ripe  fruit  depending  from  its 
houghs, 

Both  Spring  and  Autumn  in  full  vigour 
shows ; 

Enliv'ning  fragrance  from  each  floret 
sheds ; 

And  from  the  heat  delightful  shade  out¬ 
spreads  : 

Whose  stem,  ascending  like  a  column  .fair. 
Its  beauteous  capital  displays  in  air  ; 
Surviving  thusiiie stormy  vernal  blast ; 

And  through  the  sultry  summer  safely  pass'd  ; 
At  length  arrives  the  bright  autumnal  day  ; 
And  Britain’s  glories  see  in  full  survey  1 
Oil,  may  no  chilling  winter  intervene  ! 

Mny  everlasting  Spring  foreclose  the  scene! 
I'ben,  when  the  Bolar  ices  melt  away  ; 

When  the  high  mountains  of  the  South  decay  ; 
When  craggy  rocks  no  more  deform  the 
coast ; 

When  ev'ry  shore  its  verdant  slopes  shall 
boast ; 

When  storms  no  longer  agitate  the  deep  ; 
When  all  the  winds,  save  gentle  Zephyr, 
sleep  ; 

M  lien  Holy  ('oneord  shall  the  rule  obtain ; 
Then,  nor  till  then,  may  cease  Britannia's 
reign. 

When,  in  conformity  w  ith  Heav'n  above. 
Bends  willing  Earth  before  the  pow’r  of 
Love; 

Freely  shall  Britain,  then,  resign  her  swny  ; 
First,  to  the  Throne  Divine,  glad  homage 
pay  : 

Duteous  shall  bow  the  many-srepter’d  Isle; 
doyful  shall  see  creation  round  her  smile ; 
Joyful  shall  see  thk  stirv  in  beauty  rise  ; 

And  with  his  radiance  cheer  far  distant  skies; 
Joyful  shall  see  toe  light  his  beams  dis¬ 
play  ; 

And  brighten  Aether  w  ith  eternal  d.av. 

Dec.  1811.  BRITANNICUS» 


■f  By  the  Antarctic  Isle  is  intended  the 
land  at  t!a' South  Bole  ;  w  hich  our  great  cir- 
cuin navigator.  Captain  Cook,  sailed  roumi, 
nnd  determired  ro  be  an  inaccessible  iHaiiil, 
covered  with  everlasting  snow,  and  to  have 
mountains  of  the  cuonuous  height  of  seven- 
toeu  miles  prrj>endiculiir. 

From  this  stupendous  mass  of  elevated  fro¬ 
zen  laud  arises  the  extreme  cold  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  ; — it  having  been  ascertain* 
rd,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  ilic  North  Buie 
there  is  an  open  ica. —  Buitanmcus. 
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TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

WITH  THE  POEM  ON  THE  CONSTITLTION. 

SEE,  my  lov’d  Countrymen!  inscrib’d  to 
yon, 

A  portrait  of  the  Constitution  true  ; 

1  he  w  ork  of  apes  unto  yo\i  descends, 
Guarded  by  Freedom’s  dome,  by  Freedom’s 
friends. 

AUhooph  a  thousand  structures  fall  around. 
This  edifice  shall  stand  ;  for  firm  its  ground. 
Though  hostile  myriads  should  conspire  its 
fall. 

Built  on  tir  unshaken  rock,  ’twill  scorn  them 
all. 

Decimtfcr'23,  1811.  BHlTANNlCrs. 

sin,  London^  Jan.  16,  1812. 

SIIOULO  the  following  Lines  meet  your 
approbation,  1  shall  be  obligtHi  by  their 
iiiseilioii  in  your  valuable  Magazine. 

1  aui,  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  H. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SHAKS- 
FEARE. 

SIIAK8PEARE!  thou  dear,  thou  ever- 
honoiir’d  name. 

Parent  of  scenes  consign’d  to  deathless 
fame ; 

Bard,  whose  instructive  lines  at  once  im> 
part 

Thoughts  that  delight,  improve,  and  melt, 
the  heart. 

-Most  dearly  favour’d  by  the  tuneful  Nine! 
Thy  breast  Apollo  tired  with  dame  divine; 
On  Avon’s  Howery  banks,  to  hear  thy  lyre, 
Danr'e  Nature  sate,  and  added  truth  to  fire; 
How  shall  I  tune  the  shell,  thy  praise  to  sing, 
IV hose  fame  aspires  t’ wards  heav’n  on  eagle 
wing. 

O,  heavenly  Muse!  thy  aid  benign  ofibrd, 
And  thou,  Apollo,  tune  thy  vocal  chord  ; 
Then  shall  my  voice  in  dulcet  strains  aspire, 
IVorihy  of  hhakspeare  and  the  heavenly 
choir. 

And  see  tile  breezes  sleep,  the  windsare  laid, 
liile  from  Elysium  comes  the  godlike  bard; 
Around  eacli  passion  moves,  in  solemn  slate, 
Behind  Melpomene  and  Tlmlia  wait ; 
Fancy,  before  her  lord,  on  lightsome  wing, 
AV'aits  but  Ids  call,  ideal  acts  to  sing  ; 
Obedient  to  thy  w  ill,  thy  high  behest, 
Forgotten  ages  issue  from  the  dust ; 

Again  the  Tyrant  threats  mankind  with 
chains; 

In  plaintive  notes  despairing  Love  com¬ 
plains; 

Tlie  Conqueror  rears  Iris  blood-stain’d  crest 
bnhigh; 

The  Patriot  for  his  country  dares  to  die; 
Murder,  w  ith  guilty  eye,  confounds  the  day; 
And  hapless  ghosts  their  midnight  visits  pay ; 
IV  ith  scowling  eye  rack’d  Jealousy  laments; 
And  the  shrewd  villain  Virtue  circumvents. 
Eurojt.  Mug.  VqL  LXl.  Jarr.  Ibl«. 


O’er  earth’s  w  ide  range  bis  pregnant  Fancf 
flew. 

Exhausted  every  scene,  and  then  imagin’d 
new'. 

How  Nature  speaks  in  every  word  and  line. 
From  low-born  peasants  to  the  throne  sub' 
lime ; 

With  what  a  voice  lie  tells  proud  Majesty 
That  kings  and  subjeeb  are  both  doom’d  to 
die ; 

That  pomp,  and  power,  and  regal  beds  of 
state. 

Are  like  the  wretched  cot,  the  paths  of  Fate. 
That  the  proud  sceptre,  and  imperial  crown. 
Resist,  in  vain,  the  grisly  conqu’ror’s  frown. 
With  what  a  bold,  with  w  hat  a  daring  hand. 
He  etch’d  the  history  of  hi<i  native  land: 
Heroi*s  and  kings  in  bright  succession  raise. 
Justice  to  Tyrants  given,  to  Virtue  praise  ; 
Ainbilioirs  giddy  fruitless  flights  are  o’er. 
Swift  asastar  they  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Keen  as  an  arrow  from  Ulvs*-e8’  bow’. 

Thy  tragic  accents  clear  melodious  flowr; 
Each  sorrow  sweetly  sounds,  the  heart  par¬ 
takes  each  grief. 

And  seeks,  in  h»'av’ii-boi'n  Sympathy  relief. 
The  care-worn  breast  thy  comic  scenes  be¬ 
guile. 

Each  stoic  cheek  relents  and  wears  a  smile. 
JVen  Misery’s  self  forgets  awhile  to  weep. 
Each  te.'ir  is  chas'd,  each  anguish  hush’d  to 
kleep. 

The  heart,  by  Sorrow  cliill’d,  revives  its 
flame, 

I.ives  o’er  the  glowing  page,  and  hopes  again. 
So  when  Prometheus  from  the  blest  abodes. 
Stole  living  fire  and  emulated  gods; 

'I'lr  insensate  marble  felt  celestial  strife, 
(dowed  with  internal  soul  and  rush’d  to  life. 
Let  Athens  boast  I'hiripid’s  tragic  lays,- 
Or  claim,  for  Stiplwicles,  the  verdant  bays  ; 
Let  godlike  A>rliylus  attune  his  lyre, 

And  Aristophanes  breathe  satiric  tire ; 

Rise,  every  seeiiie  bard,  of  every  clime  ; 

Let  on  each  head  their  wreaths  and  trophies 
shine  ; 

Then  let  the  breath  of  Fame  record  their 
praise ; 

Astrira's  hand  divide  the  destin’d  bays. 

Then  let  great  Shakspeare  touch  his  hal¬ 
low’d  chord. 

And  all  abash’d  shall  own  their  rightful  lord. 
'I'hough  years  unceasing  foil  their  ha^ty  way. 
Though  manners  alter  w'itb  each  changing 
day. 

Though  other  bards  sunk  in  the  dust  of  time. 
Thy  fame  shall  live  in  every  age  and  clime, 
When  the  grav’d  monument  and  awful  bust 
Mix  their  proud  trnphi«*s  with  ignoble  dust  ; 
When  fretted  columns  of  Corinthian  frame 
No  long*  r  speak  the  illustrious  sculptor’s 
name. 

But  fall’n,  a  lengthen’d  ruin,  on  the  ground, 
'Tliey  spremd  the  pomp  of  desolation  round  ; 
When  mighty  kingdoms  from  their  basis 
hurl’d, 

.  Kingdoms  whetse  nod  migl^t  once  have  aw’d 
the  world, 
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Fall  ffoai  (Hair  ttatr,  fori'otten  and  un> 
kooan ; 

VaBi»h’d  Ikrir  i^catam,  all  (Heir  glnriet 
flown: 

W)w«  rttf  thr  mlfht  V  kingdom  wbrre,  to  latr, 
Fair  (  ammairr  tbonr,  and  kin|;i  upheld 
tbrlr  Atate, 

flilmcr  axtmdf  her  winp  of  ravrn  dye, 
Satewherr  the  diiroal  Krrrrh-ow  It  raite  their 
cry  * 

When  work^of  afrt  to  oblivion  (lee. 

Amid  the  wreck, nahiirt,vball  .'^hakBpeare  he. 
So  fiant  Ande*  rear*  itnawful  form. 

And  hravei  the  fary  of  tb*  a^Baultinj;  storm. 
In  vain  fork'd  licbt'ninp  strike  its  cloud- 
tonp'd  Head, 

In  vain  biaek  (bonders  all  tbeir  fury  sbed  ; 
Kit'd  as  the  orb  of  iieav'n  it  »tands  sohlime, 
Spnrnin4(  (he  rode  assaults  of  ronquerinf; 
time : 

Shakspeare  !  when  beav'n't  brif^ht  lamps,  the 
spheres,  (he  wor-ld, 

Are  wrapt  in  fire,  and  to  black  chaos  burl'd. 
Thou,  like  a  J^hcenir,* shall  hoidst  flames 
expire. 

And  rise  a  heavenly  bard,  from  funeral  fire ! 

staTzas, 

Oeraiionfd  hy  rendimf;  an  /ferount  of  the 
Death  of  lioaeaT  TaxMiniLL,  the  Hen~ 
freitthire  Bard—m  Young  J/on  teho  be¬ 
came^  through  interne  etudy^  deranged  in 
hit  Affnd,  and  drowned  himtitf  in  the 
new  Canals  which  roNi  through  Faitiey. 
rilllK  (ienitts  of  Scotia,  while  silently 

JL  monmint;. 

And  nomb’riiif;  the  minstrels  she  foster'd 
of  yorej 

Yi’Hh  cyprew  and  laurel  the  lute  was  adorn* 
»n>:, 

Of  the  Rnrd  of  her  bosom,  who  cheer'd 
Her  no  more. 

Tl>e  lieauties  of  Mature  with  rapture  inspir'd 
him  { 

The  Muse  was  his  Mentor,  unaided  by  art ; 
Krc  ripeu'd  to  manhood, (bo*  virtue h<ad  fir'd 
him, 

The  venom  of  sorrow  deep  rended  his 
heart. 

Jle  fell  like  a  flow 'ret  traiiscend.-uitly  bloom- 
inc, 

Unheeded,  oncultur'd,  in  I  lor.i's  brif^ht 
train. 

That  met  the  dank  mildew  which  marr'd  its 
4  perfuinini:, 

Disntb'd  it  of  beauty,  and  shorten'd  its 
reipn. 

Vet  lofty  “  lien  Lomond,”  and  smiling; 
“  (ilenifler,”* 

His  lit^re  shall  blazon  with  Fame's  late>t 
trill ; 

The  Muse  of  the  low  l.’uids  shall  burthen  the 
Zephyr 

M  ill:  «i|;;hs  of  re/tret  for  her  Hard— Tan- 
nihill. 

Jan.  0.  _ J\MKS  MSHFT. 

*  'I  wo  henutifully  deKriptive  puciQs  so 
denominated. 


TO  THE  SOI-DISWT  “RICARDUS.” 
I. 

Jmhition'^M*  vot'ry  !  why  descend 

From  worship  at  thy  fav'rile's  shrine  ? 
From  loftiest  pursnitj  why  bend. 

With  low,  inguititive  design. 

To  expose  a  friend's  concealed  name. 

And  in  oblivion  wish  bis  fame  ? 

If. 

Thou  not  ^  Ricardiis”  art,  believe  me, 

Hut  Ralpho,  (yautabriiticosis  ; — 

And,  if  coqjeclure  don't  deceive  me, 

Thoii'rt  Ac,  who,  when  in  younj^rr  senses, 
Publisti'd,  one  ((loomy,  dull  December, 
Poems,  by  a  C.  C.  member. 

Ilf. 

But  if  thou'rt  not, — there  ye  mtrtf  find 
”  Poetic  Trifles  "trimly  penn’d. 

To  ”  cruel  Julia,”— "Nancy  kind,” 

"  Much  doubting  Chloe,” — "Ellen,  iny 
friend,” — 

To  "  Bel la'sf  eyes,” — to  “  l.i»a'sli(«, — 
Wkente  Cupid  sighs, ^wAere  Cupid  sip»  !  ” 

IV. 

Were  not  thote  marv'lloiis  Hne«  collected 
From  manuscript  long  erst  neglected  ? 

\V.is  not  each  srrup  conceiv'd  a  trcosiirc 
Tliat  SI  ill  to  uthert  might  yield  pleasure  ? 

Is  not  the  poet's  age,  forsooth. 

The  age  impressible  of  youth  ? 

V. 

When  do  gay  Flora't  ctiarms  revive — 

When  do  the  birds  begin  to  sing,— 

Warm  springs  to  rise,— the  Bees  to  hive — 
But  in  the  genial  months  of  tpring  ? 
in  tpring  the- trees  put  forth  their  leaves. 
Even  the  sun  it's  warmtli  retrieves. 

VI. 

You  it’s  well  known  have  gained  a  wife,— 
And  eke  embraced  a  lawyer* t  life: 

Draw  bills,  eacii  morn,  at  Liiicoln's-inn,— 
And  ankwen,  tomeiimea  sw  orn  in  tin  ; — 

And  tleep  at  eve,  or  plead  at  bar. 

And,  eager,  view  ”  the  bench, "//vmi  far  ! 

VII. 

Vet,  tho*  so  Affppt’/v  provided,  . 

In  wedlock,— destiny,— ood  Aopr, — 

Still,  in  your  ordrnt  brea'it,  snbsHled 

Seems  nor  the  poet’s  (lame  in»r  (rope*  — 
Why  (hen  need  U,SM\  flee 
The  muses, — more  (han  fam'd  U,  B,  I 

vm. 

Tho*’  1  have  long  my  boyish  lays 

From  monthly  magazines  represl,— 
Fancy  recurring  to  young  days  ' 

Must  glow  with  pleasures  then  possess'd— 
—  Self-love  netMls  no  support  from  merits — 
For  vanity’s  a  vexed  spirit. 

I\. 

“To  prudence  should  we  hath  pretend, 

“  Dr  to  be  rcnv^inably  wise J 
Neither,  perhaps,  my  curiout  frM'iid, 

Thy  learned  counsel  would  despise — 

*  S«*c  Orig.  Poet.  ii.  1. 

+  l•ahel. 

.  ♦  Buct.  fi7. 
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Both  1.1W  punuf, — /  takf  a  w*fe.^ 

£acA,  Client,  practice  all  hit  life. 

X. 

Yr., — thanking  the^  for  thy  warm  pray’r,— 
So  far  a'»  friendly  *tis,  and  fair,— 

Why  prefl  I  be  with  law,  or  lore, 

So  intimatrly  “  Lai*d  and  jfloYe,”  ^ 

A%  from  the  loorM  to  be  excluded, ' 

Or  quite  of  fancy* t  gorb  denuded  ? 

XI. 

What  tho’  cnthn^iait  I’ve  been,— 

Or  lludihrnstic  ;  — am  so  still 
W  hat  tho*  I’ve  various  dam»eU  seen, 

Yet,  ne’er  succeeded  to  my  will ; — 

Still,  “  life’s  to  me  no  joyless  dwelling,”* 
I'rom  which  I’d  be  mynty  expelling  \ 

\  XII. 

Maria’s  eye,  or  Bella’i  no%e^ 

If  known,  ^d  lik'd,  me  p’rhaps  might 
please ; 

Bat  you  to  spy  Ma’am  Did’lot’s  foes 

W  ould  undergo  a  eramin’d  pit-squeeze!— 
Yes,  d anring  ban  such  charms  for  thee, 

“  A  dancing  chaiie’Mor”  may  you  be  ! — 

Mil. 

But  cea^^.  disguis'd,  dHeeted  qniz. 

Thy  iindivgais’d  advice  and  doubt ; 

Nur  further  strive,  with  prying  phiz, 

W  hoe'er  I  am,  to  make  me  out 
At  least,  if  poaib/e^  refrain 
From  babbling  ; — lest  1  speak  again. 

XIV, 

P'or  should  my  muse  turn  gay  and  sportive ; 

State  thy  lubricity  of  purs  Its, 

Thou’d’st  wish  thy  wit  had  prov'd  nbortive, 
And  not  produc’d  »aiyric  fruits — 

Then,—  for  you’ve  **  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,” 
Run,  Ralplio,  run, — the  war  abandon  ! — 

K.8.W. 

SONNET  TO  RETIREMENT. 
^yritten  amidH  the  mins  of  an  Jbbey, 

E  ruin'd  piles  amid  your  hallow’d 
shade. 

By  pensive  fancy  led,  I  love  to  roam. 
Forsaking  far  (he  strife  by  envy  made, 

The  caret  and  troubles  of  the  spilendid 
dome : 

For  all  the  good  ambition  can  bestow 
Is  transient  as  the  lightniug’i  vivid  glare. 
Which  shades  in  brightness  the  destroying 
blow. 

That  <itrip<»  the  forest  of  'ts  honours  bare. 
And  soon  the  roses  fade  which  pleasure 
bind^ 

1h  airy  chaplets,  round  her  vot’ry’s  head, 
W  hi'»t  he,  alas !  too  late  repentant  hods 
The  thorns  of  anguish  rankling  in  their 
stead. 

Then,  lov  d  Retirement,  let  me  dwell  with 
thee  ; 

From  each  loo^e  thought,  and  cunt  ombU 
tion,  free. 

jUnmick^  M.J, 

_ /Vr.  4,  1811. _ _ 

•  Ofig.  Poet.  51. .  ^  ' 


SONNET. 

Fair  m  the  illMloos  of  a  morniog 
dream, 

iMy  earlier  yenn  were  al!  nating’d  by  woe; 
CarHess  I  loiter'd  by  my  native  streaai. 

And  idly  li«ten’d  to  its  tranqoil  flow. 

But  tb;.t  which  most  my  youthfol  fancy 
cluirm’d 

Wa^,  the  cnriptnr’d  bard’s  romantic  lay. 
Ills  heart  bv  virtoe  and  the  mo^  warm’d, 

W  bo  song  the  deeds  of  Albion's  purer  day. 
But  now,  by  grief  and  anxiom  rare  opprest. 
These  lighter  pleasures  can  no  longer 
please : 

Imnginaiion  dwell«  not  in  the  breast, 

’Mid  ills  that  harist  and  ’mid  thoughts 
thatteize; 

Nor  can  the  mao  by  real  woe  distrest. 

Derive  from  poesy  content  and  ease. 

A'ntoick^  M.J. 

Dec,  4,1811. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazint, 

SIR, 

HOUI.D  the  two  following  odes  from 
Anacreon  be  considered  deserving  a 
place  in  your  entertaining  miscellany,  they 
arc  much  at  your  service. 

1  remain,  ^  ^ 

Youn,  &c. 

j.  n. 

ODE  TO  HTS  LYRE.  "  f 

OF  Atreus’  sons  I  seek  to  sing ; 

To  Cadmus  too  i'd  tune  the  string; 

But  no,  iny  harp  to  love  rc'soui^. 

And  love  alone  is  all  it  sounds.  ' 

1  lately  chang’d,  complete,  my  lyre,  '  ^ 

And  taught  it,  with  poetic  fire, 

Alcides’  grief  and  praise  to  sound : 

But  now,  agaio,  to  love  resound 
Those  strings  so  lately  chang’d.  Adieu ! 

Ye  heroes,  once  aga'n,  to  you 
I  bid  farewell ;  my  lyre  will  sonnd 
To  love  alone;  alone  to  love  resound. 

ODE  TO  WOMAN. 

NATURE,  the  ball  has  grac’d  with  horns. 
The  horse,  that  bounding,  bravely  scorns 
Th*‘  lengthen’d  course,  bounteous  and  kind, 
W  ith  birofs  she  too  endowed.  The  wind 
In  flretiK^s  to  excel,  the  hare 
Shegifted.  Mindful  of  the  air. 

She  gave  the  feather’d  race,  to  skin 
Aloft.  The  fishes,  power  to  swim 
She  alHo  granted.  But  to  man. 

Beneficent  in  all  her  plan. 

She  gave  both  fortitude  and  power. 

To  woman — what  ?  site  had  no  more; 

Yet  gave,  to  satisfy  the  race. 

Beauty,  the  pride  of  every  grace; 

Beyond  all  sliiclds,  above  all  spears. 

For  neither,  slie  that’s  beauteous  fean. 

Yes !  beauty  has  the  power  to  still, 

Both  sword,  and  fire,  at  her  will. 
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LISTS, 

Sent  to  a  Younj^  Monied  Ladprvitka  Present 
of  Mrs.  Glassc's  Conkert/. 

An  odd  present,  }  ou'll  say,  for  a  parson 
to  i^ive ! 

lb  it  Ui us  he  instructs  his  good  people  to  live? 
Nay  hold — to  live  writ  is  my  duty  to  teach. 
From  my  table  and  pulpit  this  doctrine  I 
preach ; 

And  if  in  good  works  we  aspire  to  be  rich  in, 
I'ray  w  hy  ought  not  some  to  proceed  from 
the  kitchen  ? 

Now  this  book,  1  a?cr,  much  good  precept 
unrolls. 

As  you’ll  find  in  the  orders  furntring  of  soah; 
Preparations  for  Christmas,  you  see,  it  a- 
bounds in ; 

The  Lent  Chapter,  too,  you’ll  discover  cod’s- 
-  sounds  in. 

And  in  Rules  for  the  Sick,  tho*  the  living's  not 
goi>d. 

Yet  it*g  like  the  aerial,  or  spiritual  fond. 
Good  maxims,  in  fine,  are  display  'd  in  these 
sections 

And  for  feasting  or  fasting  you'xc  now  your 
directions.  W’.H.  P, 

No.  111. 

BAI.LADS. 

FROM  A  tXRIOrS  OLD  COLLECTIOV, 

*  ,  ,  # 

.fhe  Despairing  Lover's  Complaint  for  Celia's 
Vnkindness. 

ORfllVK  me  If  your  looks  I  thought 
did  once  some  change  discover,  ,  . 

To  be  too  jealous  is  a  fault 
of  every  tender  lover. 

Aly  looks  those  kind  reproaches  show 
which  you  blame  so  severely, 

A  sign,  alas  !  you  little  know 
what  'tis  to  love  sincerely. 

The  torments  of  a  long  despair 
1  did  In  silence  smother. 

But’  tis  a  pain  1  cannot  bear 
to  think  you  love  another. 

Fly  fate  alone  depends  on  you, 

I  am  but  what  you  make  me. 

Divinely  blest  if  you  prove  true,’ 
undone  if  you  forsake  me. 

There  is  no  one  but  only  you, 

’  that  1  do  thin  admire. 

And  dearest  (Vila  there’s  but  few 
whose  love  is  so  entire. 

Then  rease.  Oh !  cease  yonr  cruelty, 
and  prove  but  kind  unto  me, 

O  do  not,  do  not  torture  me, 
for  fe^yon  quite  undo  me. 


^Vhat  is  the  refv^on,  cruel  mai  d, 
that  you  do  thus  deceive  me, 

"When  oftentimes  you  promised 
that  you  would  never  leave  me  ? 

You  love  to  hear  me  thus  complain 
and  thus  to  sec  me  languish, 

Yon  glory,  glory  in  iny  pain 
and  triumph  in  my  anguish. 

Forgive  me  if  I  you  accuse 
for  loving  of  another, 

1  think  1  do  not  you  abuse 
since  that  I  do  discover 
Y  our  cruelty  to  me  of  late 
wlien  1  for  love  implore  ye. 

Be  kind  or  cruel,  ’tis  my  fate 
that  1  must  still  adore  ye. 

But  if  you  any  mercy  luivc, 
come  quickly  and  relieve  me, 

O  do  not,  do  not  dig  my  grave, 
but  now  from  death  reprieve  me. 

My' life  or  death  depends  on  you, 
then  do  not  wretched  make  me. 

For  I  shall  live  If  you  prove  true, 
but  dye  if  you  forsake  me. 

Printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the  Looking-glass 
on  London  Bridge. 

‘  A  Rallad  upon-  Tobacco, 

TOBACCO  is  but  an  Indian  Weed, 
Crow  s  green  in  the  morn,  cut  down  at  eve. 

It  shows  our  decay; 

We  arc  but  clay. 

Think  of  this,  and  take  Tobacco. 

The  Pipe  that  is  so  lilly-white. 

Wherein  so  many  take  delight. 

Is  broke  with  a  touch : 

Man's  life  is  suck. 

Think  of  tliis,  and  take  Tobacco. 

_  The  ashes  that  are  left  beliiud 
May  serve  to  put'us  all  in  mind, 

That  Into  dust 
Return  w  e  must. 

Think  of  this,  and  take  Tobacco. 

The  Pipe,  that  is  so  foul  w'ithin. 

Show  s  how  man’s  soul  is  stain’d  with  sin  ; 

It  does  require 

To  be  purg’d  with  fire. 

Think  of  this,  and  take  Tobacco. 

The  smoke,  that  does  so  high  ascend, 
Shows  how  man’s  life  must  have  an  end. 

The  vapour's  gone, 

Man’s  life  is  done. 

Think  of  this,  and  take  Tobacco. 
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Lyceum  theatre  [Drury  Lane 

\  Company)  Dec.  28. — A  Mn. 
Bubretowb  from  the  Ecimburgh  Tbea- 
Uts  made  her  first  appearance  on  Lon<* 


don  boards,  as  Mrs.  Halier,  in  the 
Stranger,  Her  figure  is  genteel,  and 
countenance  interesting;  and  her  per¬ 
formance  indicated  much  feeling,  ac- 
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rompanicd,  however,  wUh  a  consider- 
al)lf  dej(re»*  of  limidil?. 

The  play  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
Pantomime,  called  “The  White  Cat, 
or.  Harlequin  in  Fairy  Lnnd^**  written 
by  and  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Kihby. 

The  first  part,  from  which  it  takes 
the  title  of  “  The  IThite  Caty*  was 
found  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  tole¬ 
rated  even  in  pantomime.  The  piece, 
however,  improved  very  much  upon 
acquaintance,  and  finally  called  forth 
loud  and  unanimous  shouts  of  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  whimsical  and  amu«in^;  the 
changes  are  numerous,  and  the  tricks, 
though  highly  ludicrous,  are  for  the 
most  part  original; — at  least  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing 
like  them  before.  The  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  Bull  in  a  China  Shopt 
afforded  great  entertainment ;  and  an 
artificial  elephant  introduced,  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  loud  plaudits.  In  one  of 
the  scenes,  a  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  is  seen,  which  is  changed  by  the 
magic  touch,  to  “  New  Headings  of 
Shakspeare,”  and  it  is  from  these  that 
the  artificial  elephant  advances.  This 
excited  much  laughter,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  eclat  with  which  the 
pantomime  went  off. 

CovENT  Gardf.m,  Dec.  26. — The  an¬ 
nual  tribute  to  the  juvenile  world  was 
offered,  under  the  title  of  “  Harle¬ 
quin  AND  Padmanaba;  or.  The  Gol^ 
den  FishC'  taken  from  the  well-known 
story  of  the  fisherman  in  the  Persian 
Tale.s.  The  fable,  like  those  of  aM 
other  pantomimes,  consists  in  the  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes  of  Harlequin  and  Co- 
lumbine^  through  many  lands  (Persia, 
Wales,  England,  and  Ireland),  and  their 
ultimate  happiness;  having,  by  the  aid 
•f  Padmanaba^  and  his  daughter,  Che- 
herialany^  who  is  Khe  Golden  Fi»hn  over¬ 
come  the  persecutions  of  the  evil  spirit 
'  Nekir.  The  chief  attraction  of  this 
pantomime  was  the  introduction  of  the 
so  much  talked-of  new  performer  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  being  his  first 
appearance  on  any  stage.  The  Sultan 
of  Cashniire  (afterwards  Pantaloon) 
appears  returning  from  a*  tiger-hunt, 
mounted  on  an  Elephant.  This  great 
animal  was  preceded  by  a  slave  with  a 
dish,  from  which,  we  suppose,  he  was 
indulged  with  a  sup  oi  rum ;  as  he 
appeared  to  enjoy  it  much,  and  dipped 
in  his  trunk  with  infinite  complacency: 
On  his  neck  sat  the  Lascar  who  was 
ordained  to  guide  him ;  but  whether  it 
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was,  that  like  a  certain  other  great 
performer,  now  divided  from  us  by  tho 
Atlantic,  he  had  indulgcil  too  freely  in 
his  cups,  and  could  not  play;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  the  tremendous  noise 
of  his  reception  deprived  him  of  sense 
and  recollection ;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
did  not  go  through  with  his  part.  Ho 
just  got  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  began  to  kneel  to  suffer  the  terri¬ 
fied  Sultan  to  dismount;  when  the 
clamorous  sounds  from  galleries,  pit, 
and  boxes,  seemed  to  strike  his  ear  and 
appal  his  nerves.  He  rose  hastily,  and 
brushed  through  the  affrighted  guards, 
who  made  ample  way  for  him  to  pass 
out  among  the  wings,  which  he  did 
hastily,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  terror  and  confusion  of  hit 
attendants.  His  Excclltmcy  is  of  the 
black  kind,  and  seems  to  be  a  performer 
the  most  flpiniatre  that  ever  appeared 
on  any  stage.*  But  to  return  to  the 
pantomime.  Many  of  the  scenes  were 
beautiful.  The  finest  was  that  of  a 
representation  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies, 
with  a  brilliant  comet.  The  scene  of 
the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  the  sea 
rising,+  and  the  last  scene  of  a  Persian 
palace,  arc  also  much  to  be  admired. 
The  tricks  and  transformation's  were 
numerous  and  entertaining.  A  coal- 
waggoh  into  a  post-chaise— a  wool-bag 
into  a  statue  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford — a  temple  into  a  car,  with  which 
an  eagle  flies  with  the  lovers  tlirwtigh 
the  air ;  while  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon 
travel  through  the  earth,  and  are 
brought  in  a  basket  from  a  coal-mine 
on  the  other  side,  are  among  the  .most 
conspicuous  changes,  and  executed  with 
great  adroitness,  iconic  fun  arose  from 
(irimaldi’s  quiz  upon  the  four-iu-haud 
gentry,  which  nc  accomplished  bj 
mounting  a  cradle,  with  a  fire-shovel 
for  a  foot-board,  Cheshire-checses  for 
wheels,  a  wire  fender  for  the  dickey, 
a  whip  of  ribbons  and  garters,  and  a 
dog  for  game,  with  which  equipage  be 
cuts  a  dash,  baug-up,  in  blankets,  for 


*  The  idea  oi  introducing  an  elephant  on 
the  Lundun  »njgc  is  not  new.  In  tne  year 
1707,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  in  Dorset- 
garden,  actually  bargained  (or  an  actor  of 
this  description,  which  he  intended  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  ;  but,  on  consulting  bis  brick¬ 
layer  respecting  the  aperture  requisite  to 
admit  so  Lmiky  a  perlornier,  it  was  feared  the 
building  might  be  endangered  by  luaking  so 
large  a  breach  in  the  walls. 

t  Thishiid  been  exhibited  before,  under  ihc 
directioa  of  Mr.  Kemble,  *ui  'The  Temyist, 
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Itlly  while  and  upper  hcnjainin.  This 
e^hihHion  excited  much  merriment. 

The  pantomime  was,  altogether, 
rxlrcmely  well  n'ceived  hj  a  crowded 
assemblage  of  all  ranks ;  and  has  since 
proted  a  source  of  much  mirth  to  the 
town,  and  of  much  advantage  to  the 
theatre. 

Dee.  “Miss  Smitw,  after  an  ah- 
fcnce  of  four  or  five  years,  returned  to 
CoTcnt  fianlcn  theatre,  and  resumed 
the  character  of  Belvidera,  in  f'enfre 
Frenervei,  5l>e  was  very  cordially 
rreeted  on  her  enlr^*e,  and  performed 
the  part  with  great  effect. 

Lvceom  (Oriiry  I.nne  Company), 
January  A  new  Comedy,  intitled 
•‘Hioht  and  WaoNo,**  was  produced; 
the  characters  being  thus  represented  t 

Sir  James  Harcourt  . . .  .Mr.  LavenaovE. 

Italcour  . . Mr.  IIom.avo. 

Neville.. . Mr.  DeCamp. 

Old  Pemberton . Mr.  Ppns^v. 

Toting  Pemberton . Mr.  Putn  am. 

Venom . Mr.  (’Ana. 

bpnice . Mr.  Peni.f.y. 

fanner  (lakliam  . Mr.  Dow  ton. 

Dick,  bw  Son . Mr.  Oxrcrry. 

Illifn  Harcourt . Mrs.  (Ilover. 

Him  Veville  . . Mrs.  Mdwin. 

Mss.  Oakham . Mi's.  Spake<. 

JE&thcr . Mrs.  Scott. 

r«  ^ 

The  interest  of  this  piece  is  excited  I>y  the 
common  pUt'C  incident  of  a  forg<*d  will, 
which  Mulcuur  b:i»  laade,  in  conjiuiclioii 
with  a  minor  villain  (Venom),  by  ubirh 
Harry  Neville,  and  his  sister,  Julia,  are 
dieprived  of  the  mansion  and  est a te^  whirh 
ap|>criained  to  their  family.  It  appears 
that  this  serious  evil  was  «ifecfed  by  MaU 
cnlir*8  practising  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
vncif,  who  is  tlMd^  nod  making  him  suppose 
thHt  his  nephew,  who  Wiis  in  India,  was  a 
■MWt  licnotious  prottignte;  hut  there  is  no 
apology  oilrred  for  his  depriving  Julia  of 
her  fortune,  who  is  driven,  in  consequence, 
V>,the  most  extveme  distn^ss,  and  compelled 
to  seek  for  prolrction  in  the.  cottage  of 
Farmer  Oakham,  where  she  is  pursued  by 
Maleoiir,  who  labours  to  dishonour  her. 
Kyeotnolly  she  is  rescued  from  the  insults  of 
Malronr, “first  by  the  intervention  of  t -harles 
Pemberton,  who  proves  Iq  be  her  lover; 
and,  seeomily,  by  her  brother.  There  is  a 
sort  of  an  und<'r*plot  introduoed,  in  which 
9ir  James  Harcourt  and  his  daughter, 
C'ecilia.  are  principally  interwoven,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  fejecti  thp  addresses  of  Mal- 


Bribv  Notice  of  the  fate  Lord 
Newton, 

HE  late  l.ord  ’ Newton  was  det- 

cended  of  the  Hays  of  Kannes, 

•ne  of  Ibe  luost  aucicut  orauebes  of  the 
»  «.  . 


fbur.  In  opposition  to  her  father’s  desire," 
being  secretly  betrotheil  to  Harry  Neville. 
After  an  infinity  of  bustle,  that  has  hnt 
little  meaning,  and  several  challenges,  and 
much  foul*  language,  young  Pemberton, 
marries  Julia,  ami  Horry  Neville  inan'ics 
Cecilia. 

]n  the  conslruclion  of  this  play  there 
is  DO  evidence  of  either  novelty  or, 
genius';  many  of  the  sentiments  have  a 
just  tendency,  but  they  are  in  geocrul 
trite. 

The  best  characters  arc  those  of  Mr. 
Dowton,  Mrs  Sparks,  and  Mr,  Oxher- 
ry  ;  the  former  ueiiig  aeopy  of  Farmer 
and  Dame  in  the  Comedy  of 

Speed  the  Plough^  and  the  latter  a  Mrs, 
Malaprop  in  breeches.  His  perversion 
of  language  was,  however,  carried  too. 
far;  and,  from  repetition,  ceased  to 
have  any  comic  eftect.  The  story  is  so 
simple,  that  before  the  scene  drops  on 
the  first  act,  the  denouement  is  clearly, 
aulicipated;  and  vve  were  only  puzzled 
tq  think  how  the  author  could  contrive 
to  spin  tbe  matter  out  fo  loqg  as  was 
necessary.  This  he  ciuleavogrs- to  do, 
by  making  DeCamp  nssuiae  Ibo,  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  Cypsey^  to  discover  what  he 
might  have  learnt  in  his  own  proper 
person  \  and,  by  the  fooleries  of  Sprueg, 
a  caricature  of  a  Lotulon  footman. 
From  the  end  of  the  second, act,  the 
play  fell  olV;  and  a  number  of  good 
sentiments  well  given  by  Mr.  Dowton,, 
could  not  supply  the  great  want  of  in¬ 
cident,  inlercst  aud  variety ;  in  all 
which  points  the  play  is  very  defective.' 
It  must  at  the  same  time  he, admitted, 
that  there  is  in  it  nothiqg  immoral—- 
nothing  unnatural ;  no  impropriety  of 
style,  nor  any  gross  violation  of  prubq* 
hility.  It  was  heard  to  the  end; 
though  not  without,  much  disapproba* 
tion,  aud  a  mixture. of  applause.  The 
prologue  bespoke  it  a  nosegay  of  Bri¬ 
tish  flowers,  without  the  poison  of  a 
single  exotic;  and  not  unlruly;  but 
the  flowers  were  faded,  ^  and  almtist 
without  perfume.  The  Epilogue,  well 
adapted  to  catch  the  public,  was  deli¬ 
vered  hy  Mrs.  Glover;  to  whom,  and 
the  other  performers,  the  author  was 
much  indebted  for  Iheir  exertions. 

We  have  heard  it  ascribed  tp  the  pea 
of  a  Mr.  I  UR  roN. 


family  of  Hay.  lie  was  born  in  (b« 
year  1147,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1769.  lie  had  so  thoroughly  studied 
the  principles  of  the  profession  on  wbicl| 
now  euteredi  that  he  used  ofleo  ^ 
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say,  “that  he  was  as  ^ood  a  lawyer  at 
that  time  as  he  ever  was  at  any  future 
period.”  His  stron;'  natural  abilities, 
assisted  with  such  preparation  for  bu¬ 
siness,  could  not  fait  to  attract  notice, 
and  he  became  soon  distinguished  fur 
his  acuteness,  his  learning,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  law.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  of  him,  that  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  as  much  versed  in  the  common 
and  daily  practice  of  the  court,  and 
even  in  those  minute  forms  that  are 
little  known,  except  to  the  inferior 
practitioners,  as  in  the  higher  branches 
of  legal  knowledge  that  are  only  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  greatest  lawyers.  The 
great  simplicity  of  ciiaracter  which  he 
Ci-irried  with  him  through  the  whojc  of 
life,  was  no  where  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  appearances  at  the  bar. 
His  pleadings  exhibited  a  plain  and 
fair  statemeut  of  the  facts,  a  profound 
and  accurate  exposition  of  the  law,  and 
very  acute  and  solid  reckonings  on 
both  I  but  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  every  thing  merely  ornamental,  and 
especially  of  those  little  arts  by  which 
a  speaker  often  tries  to  turn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  auditors  on  himself.  He 
seemed  full  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  not  a  word  escaped 
which  could  le.'id  any  one  to  imagine 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  orator  were 
ever  turned  to  his  own  performance. 

Though  his  reputation  continued 
always  to  increase,  -he  practised  at  the 
bar  without  obtaining  any  preferment 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806, 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
IMcthven,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  by  the  ministry  of 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  a  member,  and  was 
the  only  judge  in  the  court  of  session 
appointed  while  that  great  statesman 
was  in  power ;  a  distinction  on  which 
he  always  professed  to  set  a  high  value. 

Lord  Newtoirs  talents  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  after  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench. — As  a  law¬ 
yer,  the  opinions  he  gave  were,  pro¬ 
bably,  never  surpassed  for  their  acute¬ 
ness,  discrimination,  and  solidity  ;  and, 
as  a  judge,  he  now  shewed  that  all 
this  was  the  result  of  such  a  rapid  and 
easy  application  of  the  principles  of 
law,  as  appeared  more  like  the  effect  of 
intuition  than  of  study  and  laborious 
exertion.  The  clearest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  every  question 
seemed  naturally  to  present  itself;  and 
his  opinions,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
'Were readily  and  decisively  formed,  were 


considered,  hy  professional  men,  as 
being,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  error  thxa 
those  of  any  other  judge  who  has  ap* 
peared  in  our  time.  Me  was  unremit¬ 
ting  in  his  exertions ;  and  it  if  certaiil 
that,  for  liis  dispatch  of  business,  aud 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  Lord 
Newton  has  been  rarely  excelled. 

As  to  political  priuciples.  Lord  New¬ 
ton  was  an  ardent  aud  steady  whig. 
Owing  to  the  great  opeuuess  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  character,  and  the  entim 
absence  of  the  least  approach  to  art  or 
duplicity,  he  passed  through  a  period 
remarkable  for  the  hostility  which  po¬ 
litical  opinions  engendered,  with  fewer 
personal  enemies  than  any  other  mans 
equally  unreserved  in  condemning  tiie 
measures  which  he  thought  wrongs 
and  equally  intlexibic  in  supporting 
thos^  which  ho  thought  right 

In  private  life  he  was  extremely 
amiable,  and  his  social  qualities,  as  well 
as  his  great  worth,  endeared  him  to 
his  friends.  He  possessed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fund  of  good  humour,  a  dis. 
position  extremely  playful,  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  with  the  entire 
absence  of  all  vanity  and  affectation. 
A  few  peculiarities,  or  little  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  which  he  possessed,  appeared  with 
so  good  a  grace,  and  in  the  company 
of  HO  many  esliiuable  qualities,  that 
they  only  tended  to  render  him  more 
interesting  to  his  friends. 

Lord  Newton  appeared  to  possess  two 
characters  that  are  but  rarely  united 
together.  Those  who  saw  him  only 
on  the  bench  were  naturally  led  to 
think  that  his  whole  time  and  thoughts 
had,  for  his  whole  life,  been  devoUd 
to  the  laborious  study  of  the  law. 
Those,  oil  the  other  hand,  who  taw  biiu 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  when  form 
and  austerity  were  laid  aside,  could  not 
easily  conceive  that  he  had  not  piissid 
his  life  in  the  intercourse  of  society. 
With  great  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  he  had  a  manly  and  firm  mind. 
He  had  hardly  any  feelings  of  personal 
danger,  and  he  seemed  to  despise  pain, 
to  whicli  he  was  a  good  deal  exposed 
in  the  last  years  of  his  lirc.^He  was  a 
man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and,  till 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
became  very  corpulent,  of  great  acti¬ 
vity. 

He  was  never  married,  and  the  large 
fortune  which  he  left  is  inherited  by 
his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Hay  Mudie,  for 
whom  he  always  entertained  the  great¬ 
est  esteem  and  affection.  ' 
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JANUAKY  7.  18lf. 

AR  LIAM  ENT  was  this  da?  openrd  by 
coinruissiun.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
three,  the  Cunimissioners,  Earls  Caindon  and 
Westmoreland,  and  Marquis  Wellesley,  took 
their  seats ;  when  u  number  ol'  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  having  approached 
the  bar,  the  l^rd  Chuncellor  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speech  : 

**  Lords  and  Ceutlcmrn, 

•*  W'e  are  commanded  by  his  Royal  High- 
ress  the  Prince  Regent  to  express  to  you  the 
deep  sorrow  which  he  feels  in  announcing 
to  yon  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty’s  la¬ 
mented  indisposition,  and  the  unhnfrpy  dis¬ 
appointment  of  those  hopes  ot  his  Majesty’s 
curly  recovery,  which  had  been  cherished 
by  the  dutiful  atlection  of  his  fuinily,  and 
the  loyal  attachment  of  his  people.  The 
Prince*  Uegent  has  directed  copies  of  the  last 
reports  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen’s  council, 
to  be  laid  before  you,  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
you  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  present 
melancholy  exigency  tttay  appear  to  require. 
In  securing  a  suitable  and  ample  provision 
for  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s  royal  dignity, 
and  lor  the  attendance  upon  Ins  Majesty’s 
aacred  person  during  Ins  illness,  the  Pnnee 
Regent  rests  assured,  that  you  will  also  bear 
in  mind  the  indispensable  duty  of  continuing 
to  preserve  for  his  .Majesty  the  facility  of 
resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recove¬ 
ry,  to  earnestly  desired  by  the  wishes  and 
the  prayers  of  his  family  and  subjects.  The 
Prince  Uegent  directs  us  to  signify  to  yon 
the  satisfaction  with  which  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  has  observed,  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  pursued  for  the  defence  and  se¬ 
curity  ol  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have 
proved  completely  efiectual ;  and  that,  on 
the  several  occasions  in  which  the  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  had  been  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  the  reputation  already  ac- 
uired  by  them  has  been  fully  maintained, 
he  successful  and  brilliant  enterprise  which 
terimuated  in  the  surprise,  in  Spanish  Estre- 
niadura,  of  a  French  corps,  by  a  detachment 
ot  the  allied  army  under  Lieut. -Gen.  Hill, 
is  highly 'Creditable  to  that  distinguished 
officer,  and  to  the  troops  under  Ins  command, 
and  Ims  contributed  materially  ro  obstruct 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the 
Peninsula. 

**  The  prince  Regent  is  assurcd,^that  while 
j^ou  reflect  with  pride  aud  salislactiun  on  rtie 
conduct  of  his  M^tjesty's  troops,  and  of  the 
%Uics,  iu  ihcte  Yarious  and  iin^>oriaAi»ervic<S| 


you  will  render  jnstice  to  the  ronsiimmats 
judgment  and  skill  displayed  by  General 
LortI  Viscount  W\'iiingtun,  in  the  direction 
of  the  campaign.  In  Spain  the  spirit  of  the 
people  remains  unsubdued  ;  and  thc.systcni 
ol  warfare  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  (he 
actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  iiution,  has 
been  recently  extended  and  improved,  under 
the  advantages  which  result  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  allied  uniiies  on  the  frontier,  and 
from  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  his 
Alajesly’s  navy  on  the  coasts.  Although  the 
great  exertions  of  the  enemy  have,  in  some 
quarters,  been  uitcnded  with  success,  his 
Royal  Highness  is  persuaded  that  you  will 
admire  the  perseverance  and  gallantry  inaiii* 
fested  by  the  Spanish  armies.  Fiven  in  those 
provinces  principuily  occupied  by  the  French 
forces,  new  energy  has  arisen  among  the 
people  ;  and  the  increase  of  dilliculty  and 
danger  bus  produced  mure  connected  elfurls 
of  general  resisUnce.  The  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
commands  us  to  express  his  confident  hope 
that  you  will  enable  him  to  continue  to  afford 
the  mo>t  elfectual  aid  and  assistance  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  contest,  which  the  brave  nations 
ot  the  Peninsula  still  maintain  with  such  una¬ 
bated  zeal  and  resolution.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  commands  us  to  express  liis  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  suct^ess  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
island  of  Java. 

“  The  Prince  Regent  trusts  that  you  will 
concur  with  his  iioyal  Highness  in  approving 
the  wisdom  and  ability  with  which  this  en¬ 
terprise,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  the  islands 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  inmiediaie  direction  of  the 
Goveruor*Genenil  of  India ;  and  that  you 
Will  applaud  the  decision,  gallantry,  and 
spirit,  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  late 
operations  of  the  blrave  aniiy  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  distiiiguislied  officer,  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Sir  S.  Auclfimity  so  powerfully 
and  ably  supported  by  bis  Majesty’s  naval 
forces.  By  the  completion  of  tins  system 
of  operations,  great  and  additional  security 
will  have  been  given  to  the  British  commerce 
and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
colonial  power  of  France  will  have  been 
entirely  extinguished.  His  Royal  Highness 
thinks  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  your 
alteniioii  the  propriety  of  providing  such 
measures  for  the  future  government  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  as  shall  appear, 
troin  experience  aud  mature  deliberation,  to 
be  calculated  to  secure  their  iuieriial'  pros¬ 
perity,  ttud  to  durivu  from  those  IKurislnug 
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dorninions  the  utmost  de^e  of  adTanta^te 
to  the  commerce  and  rerenue  of  the  united 
kin  fedora. 

We  are  commanded  by  the  Prince  Recent 
to  acquaint  ;jfou,  that*  while  liis  Royal  High- 
ness  regrets  that  various  important  subjects 
of  ditference  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States'  of  America  still  remained 
unadjusted,  the  difTicultiet  which  the  affair 
of  the  Chesapeake  frigate  had  occasioned 
have  been  finally  removed  ;  and  we  are 
directed  to  assure  you,  that,  in  the  farther 
progress  of  the  discussions  with  the  United 
Stales,  the  Prince  Regent  will  continue  to 
employ  such  means  of  conciliation  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  Majesty’s  Crown,  and  with  the  due  main- 
tainance  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
rights  and  interests  of  the  British  empire,” 

•*  OentUmen  ^'the  House  of  Commons, 

•*  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  service  of  the.  current  year 
to  be  laid  before  you.  Pie  trusts  that  you 
wilt  furnish  him  with  such  supplies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  con¬ 
test  in  which  his  Majesty  is  engaged,  with 
that  spirit  and  exertion  which  will  afford  the 
best  prospect  of  its  successful  termination. 
His  Royal  Highness  commands  us  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  should  resume  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  Ireland, 
which  you  had  commenced  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.  He  has  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  the  improved  receipt  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  last,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  year,  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  depression  which  that  revenue  had 
experienced  is  to  be  attributed  to  accidental 
and  temporary  causes. 

**  My  Lvrds  and  Gentlemen, 

**  The  Prince  Regent  is  satisfied  that  you 
entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  arduous  duties 
which  Ills  Royal  Highness  has  been  calteil 
upon  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  his  Majesty’s 
continued  indisposition.  Under  this  severe 
calamity  his  Royal  Highness  derives  the 
greatest  consolation  from  his  reliance  on 
your  experienced  wisdom,  loyally,  and 
public  spirit,  to  which,  in  every  ditficulty,  he 
will  resort,  with  a  firm  confidence  that, 
through  your  assistance  and  support,  he  sliutl 
be  enabled,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  sticcessfuily  to  discharge  the 
important  functions  of  the  higii  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  uf 
his  beloved  father  and  revered  sovereign, 
to  maintaii)  unimpaired  the  prosperity  and 
honour  of  the  nation. 


The  Commons  having  withdrawn,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  neat  speech,  moved  an 
a<idress  of  I  banks,  which  was  seconded  by 
Lord  lirownlow, 

Jx)rd  Grenville  concilrred  in  some  parts  of 
the  Speech  and  Address,  referring  to  the 
gtate  of  his  Majesty**  health— to  their  Lord- 
ships*  filed  determination  to  support  hli 
•  Kurop,  Mag,  VoL  LXl.  Jan,  lbl3. 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him, 
and  to  the  conduct  and  valour  of  our  troops. 
But  he  retained  all  his  objections  to  the 
system  upon  which  Minfsters  acted.  He 
objected  to  the  lavish  profusion  with  which 
our  resources  had  been  squandered— to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  which,  though  they  had 
inflicted  a  blow  on  the  enemy,  had  recoiled, 
with  greater  execniion,  u|)on  our  own  com- 
merce  and  manufactures’ — Co  the  systent 
which  united  the  Bunk  and  Goyerniaent, 
and  enabled  the  former  to  issue  base  coin 
and  depreciated  paper :  a  system  uf  which 
the  Bank  alone  reaped  the  profit ;  while  tlia 
guilt  and  dishonour  fell  on  the  Governinenr, 
and  the  loss  on  the  public.  His  lordship  re¬ 
prehended  the  system  which  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  III  Ireland,  noticed  the  distracted  state 
of  that  country,  aiid  concluded  with  stating 
that  these  topics  would  shortly  come  before 
their  lordships,  separately,  for  discussion. 

The  Liirl  of  Liverpoul  defended  the  con^ 
duct  of  Ministers. 

P^irl  Grey  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect  as  Lord  Grenville, 

Earl  Darnley  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
spoke  a  few  words,  after  which  the  Address 
of  Thanks  was  agreed  to,  sine  tlus. 

Lord  Holland  cn«{iiircd  of  a  noble  mar¬ 
quis  (Wellesley)  what  progress  hud  been 
made  in  our  mediation  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  in  South  America.  Tlic  dis¬ 
union,  he  asserted,  had  lasted  u  year  and  u 
half,  and  had  cost  nearly  *200,000  lives. 
Marquis  Wellesley  replied  generally,  and 
attributed  the  delay  to  the  narrow  prejudices, 
jealous  passions,  and  conflicting  interests 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  his  Majest  y’s 
Ministers  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 

l»rd  Holland  professed  li.inself  dissatisfied 
with  this  answer. 

Earl  Fitzwilliani  appointed  the  ?4th  insf. 
for  his  motion  respecting  the  affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land,  — Aiijouriifil  to  1’hursday, 

9.  A  luotion,  made  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
for  a  select  cominittoe  to  examine  the  phy* 
sicians,  as  to  the  .state  of  his  Majesty'* 
health,  was  carried. 

]0.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  neat  speech,  in 
which  he  warmly  paiieifvrised  tha  Governor* 
general  uf  India,  Sir  S.  Auchiiiuty,  Gcuernl 
Abercrombie,  and  Colonels  Ward  uiid  Gilles* 
pie,  with  Commodore  Uowioy,  moved  the 
.'1  hanks  of  the  House  to  **  f.ord  Mintu,  for 
his  zeal,  wisdom,  and  ability,  in  attacking 
the  enemy’s  possessions  in  the  P’asl.”- 

{.aird  Moira  would  not  oppose  the  vnte, 
though  he  was  adverse  to  the  system  of  island 
cuitqiieiils,  which  was  merely  the  purchutc 
of  a  more  extended  cemetery  for  our  soldiers. 

Li»rd  Grenville  praistd  the  Speech  of  the 
noble  Sccret.iry  ;  he  cordially  .supported  the 
present  vote,  whicii  was  for  a  disiiiigiiished 
union  of  political  and  military  micces?, 

I^iord  Bnckingln.iiidnie  returned  thanks 
for  the  tribute  p«iu  to  i.ori  Mlnio. 
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Thin  mi»tioii  hHng  carried,  was  followed 
hy  sep  irate  V'ofes  of  'l*hanks  to  (Jenerals 
Avichunitr  and  Aberc.'omhie,  Admirnis  Uer- 
ti*»  and  Htopford,  Lieutenaiit-coloneU  (lilles- 
pie  and  Wetherall,  Comioo<lon*s  Itowiry 
ii’id  Hrou^liton,  and  the  ofHcers,  soldim, 
and  ni  trines  employed  in  the  expedition  to 
M  iuritius,  Bourhon,and  Java. 

l.S.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Wahint^ham 
it  was  ordered,  that  no  petition  for  a  private 
bill  be  received  after  the  ‘Jlst  of  Febrnary  ; 
and  that  no  report  of  the  Judges  on  a  private 
bill  be  rceeivH  after  the  ‘Jothof  March. 

15.  I'-'trl  Caindeu  presented  the  report  of 
the  eoiiiiiiitt^’e  appointed  to  examine  the 
physicians,  toiichini^  the  state  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  health.  The  following  is  a  correct  ab* 
blract  of  it : — 

riie  select  committee  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  physicians,  touching  the  state  of 
his  .M  ijesty’s  health,  since  their  examination 
before  the  House  last  Session,  met  on  the 
KHh  of  January,  when  t!ie  followiiig  exa¬ 
minations  were  taken. 

Dr.  M.  Uaillie,  in  reply  to  the  interroga¬ 
tories  put,  Slid,  that  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s 
health  is  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
corning  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to 
publie  business.  lie  thought  his  Majc'ty’s 
recovery  liighly  improbable,  though  not 
hopeI(*ss,  because  liis  illness  inu  eontiniied 
fi  r  many  months,  and  his  mental  health  is  in 
a  e.injsiderahly  w  arse  state  than  it  wa«  eight 
or  ten  nioiillis  agis;  because  his  Majr'sty  is 
con*idr  r.il)ly  advanced  in  life;  and  because 
his  Majesty's  present  indisposition  lias  as- 
siinicd  a  more  determined  form  than  in  any 
of  his  f*»rmer  illin*sses.  1'he  present  degree  of 
the  nient.il  infirmity  had  taken  place  rather 
suddenly,  he  was  much  better  tow  ards  the 
end  of  June;  early  in  July,  his  Majesty's 
mind  was  impressed  with  all  the  errors 
wliicli  have  continued  since;  latterly  IicIkw 
been  able  to  relate  anecdotes  more  distinet- 
Iv  :  tint  though  his  pcreepilon  and  appre- 
loMisio’' areas  accur.iiensatany  period  of  liis 
indispusitioii,  his  memory  is  slightly  im¬ 
paired.  He  did  not  deem  his  life  in  any 
ciani;rr:  !iad  but  limited  experience  in  com- 
plu'uits  of  lliis  nature,  and  knew  one  person 
of  Ids  Majesty’s  time  of  life  who  did  not 
recover. 

Dr.  W.  Hrhcrden  Slid,  that  Ids  M^yesty 
was  Incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament, 
\'c.  thought  his  recovery  improbable,  but 
not  ill  a  high  degree,  nor  hopeless.  His 
Majesty  imd  appearetl  to  he  getting  mnte- 
ri.i1Iy  better  In  the  months  of  April,  May, 
nnd  June;  there  was  very  little  of  disorder 
exhibited;  e.irly ‘in  July  there  seeinrd  to 
be  a  frebh  accession  of  disorder,  so  distinct 
in  ib  character,  from  his  Majesty’s  previous 
stale,  that  he  looked  upon  it  usu  new  com¬ 


plaint  1  bis  mind  is  still  possessed  with  the 
same  sort  of  false  reasoning  ;  though  latterly 
there  has  been  some  slight  improvement ;  hb 
powers  of  eoiiversatioii  have  increased,  and 
he  has  laid  aside  some  of  his  errors;  knew 
no  person  so  advanced  in  years  as  his  Ma* 
jesty  ever  recover. 

I)r.  T.  Monro’s  answers  agreed  with  tliose 
of  Ihe  preceding  doctors :  he  added,  that  the 
anxiety  and  cares  of  government  may  have 
coiitrihiiled  to  the  disorder;  that  the  sense 
of  his  being  King  had  not  retarded  the  re¬ 
covery,  though  it  might  have  tlmt  effect. 
He  h  id  been  ten  times  to  Windsor  since  the 
9t)i  of  October;  but  was  nut  aware  uf  any 
improvement  of  late. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons  nnsw’eri'd  all  the  pri¬ 
mary  interrogatories  as  the  preceding  doc¬ 
tors.  He  had  seen  persons  as  old  as  Iiis 
Majesty  attacked  ten  or  twelve  times,  and 
recover,  after  a  longer  duration  of  Ihe  di»- 
e.'Lvc  ;  nnd  die  of  old  age  at  last,  or  of  other 
diseases.  His  Majesty’s  constitution  was 
so  good,  that  lie  should  rate  him  a  man  of 
60  in  point  of  heullh.  The  reason  why  he 
thought  his  Majesty’s  recovery  improbable 
was,  because  the  number  of  recoveries  of 
persons  of  that  tigc  is  very  small,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  number  of  recoveries  of  thtise 
that  are  younger.  Tlie  stale  of  liis  Majesty 
is  very  difl'ereiit  from  wila^^t  was  in  ,1804. 
Tliere  is  no  fatuity;  blindness  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  Ills  recovery,  because  he  cannot  be 
so  well  managed.  The  consciousness  of  his 
regal  state  gives  a  pt'culiarity  to  his  disorder, 
nnd  rondel's  it  diniciilt  to  manage;  his  per¬ 
ception  is  good ;  but  he  lias  a  number  of 
erroneous  floating  idims ;  his  memory  is 
firm  and  good,  which  is  a  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Dr.  Sir  H.  Halford  concurred  generally 
with  Dr.  Simmons  in  liis  answers:  hisMtyes- 
ty,  on  Saturday  night,  threatened  to  have 
an  acceleration  of  his  complaint;  he  de¬ 
tailed  anecdotes  nrcurnicly  ;  but  could  not 
exercise  a  good  judgment.  He  tiiniight  the 
supercession  of  the  royal  authority  had  had 
a  deep  efl'ecl  upon  his  Majesty’s  mind. 

Dr.  J.  Willis  agreed  in  all  the  primary 
nnsw  ers  with  the  other  doctors.  He  thought 
his  Majesty  worse  that  morning  than  last 
week.  There  was  a  great  degree  of  de¬ 
rangement,  bordering  on  imaniiy.  He  had 
corrected  the  words  he  nsed  on  the  quarterly 
report,  because  they  conveyed  too  strong  a 
meaning. 

Dr.  Robert  Willlf  said  that  bis  Majesty 
was  worse  that  morning  ;  he  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  in  a  nervous  state,  which  has 
been  increasing  for* some  time  past.  At  no 
period  of  h*s  attack  had  he  been  worse — but 
the  symptoms  had  so  often  given  way,  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  life. 
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fllHK  Speaker  having  read  the  Speech 
Ji  from  the  ehnir. 

Sir  F.  llurdrtt  rubC,  aud,  after  aa  culo- 


gium  on  the  magnanimous  character  of  th« 
Frince  Regent,  nnd  concurring  in  theprniset 
bestowed  on  the  valour  of  our  troops,  ad¬ 
verted  to  tlic  calooiitous  events  of  the  pre- 
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Mt)trei|i;n,  springing,  he  said,  from  that  de¬ 
testation  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  which 
had  been  equally  tlic  origin  of  the  present 
unfortinate  war,  and  of  that  w  ith  America. 
The  object  of  the  prest'nt  war  was,  not  the 
Itbert>,  but  the  independence!  of  Spain; 
wluit  pretence,  then,  was  there  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  .war,  since  the  sovereign,  whose 
fjghts  we  ntaintained,  had  conceded  them 
to  lluonaparle.  There  was  no  chance  of 
our  succeeding  in  driving  the  French  out  of 
Spain  :  our  laurels  were  great,  but  barren  ; 
and  our  victories  were,  in  their  clfects,  mere 
defeats,  while  the  French  w  ere  making  rapid 
progress  towards  the  subju;^:Uiun  of  the 
country.  ^Ve  were  fighting  to  maintain 
our  catholic  allies  in  the  peninsula,  and 
neglecting  our  more  valuable  allies  at  home 
— the  Irish — a  generous,  brave,  and  long- 
tulTering  people,  w  ere,  fur  a  trifling  consi¬ 
deration,  witbholden  from  their  best  and 
dearest  rights.  The  hon.  baronet  next 
glanced  at  the  traflic  in  seats,  in  that  house 
— the  burthensome  taxation  w  hich  had  ge¬ 
nerated  a  pauperism  throughout  the  land, 
aggravated  by  the  infamous  exactions  of 
surveyois  and  snrehargers— the  erection  of 
depOts,  fortifications,  and  barracks — the 
calling  in,  for  our  defence,  foreign  merce¬ 
naries,  who  hud  nut  been  able  to  defend 
their  own  country— the  restrictions  under 
which  the  press  luhouied,  hy  tlie  Attorney- 
General  being  permitted  to  file  ex-oflicio 
infonnalioNS  ;  and  concluded  with  moving 
an  address,  to  whirh  his  speech  w  as  an  echo. 

Lord  Cochrane  adverted  to  the  corruption 
and  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
which,  he  said,  had  still  the  gaols  of  its  iii- 
qnisition  crowded  with  victims,  and  gave 
his  support  to  the  Address. 

Ford  Jocelyn  opposed  the  hon.  baronet's 
Address*  and  suhstiuited  unutber,  which  was 
seconded  hy  Mr.  V\«e. 

Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Ponsonby  dc- 
rlarcd  that  they  could  not,  consisiently,  vote 
for  either  Address  they  thought  the  hon. 
barnnef  s  Address  contained  topics  not  pro¬ 
per  for  discussion  at  present — the  latter  gen- 
llcuinn  lamented  that  such  sliglii  mcKtion 
was  made  of  the  utTuirs  of  irclaiid  in  tiie 
Speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Fxcheqner  said  a 
few  words,  after  which  Sir  F.  Biirdett’s 
Addresei  was  negati\ed  hy  ‘250  to  1,  and 
liord  .locclyn's  umendment  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

b.  Mr.  Secretary  Il^der  brought  up  tlie 
report  of  the  Queen's  Council,  upon  the  state 
of  his  Majesty's  he.ilili.  On  tin*  question 
that  the  Addri*ss  to  the  Piiiice  llegent  he 
brought  lip,  Mr.  '.Vliilbrcad  said,  that  lie 
feared  we  had  ^^)ared  :uore  troops  for  the 
war  in  the  penin>n]a  than  we  could  well 
atiord  ;  but,  (iad'iig,  notw  itii>tanding  tliey 
were  uiider  the  conduct  of  so  able  a  general 
tis  Ford  Welliiiglon,  tliat  the  enemv  con¬ 
tinued  in  military  posM  ision  of  the  eonntry, 
be  despaired  of  tinai  succcss.  lie  wished  to 


be  informed  what  was  the  state  of  our  army 
in  Portugal.  Was  it  flourisliing?  were  the 
ranks  full  ?  He  censured  the  delay  in  the. 
departure  of  the  mediatory  commimiouers 
to  South  America.  }Ie  thought  that  conci- 
liatibo  had  not  been  manifested  towards  the 
United  States — tluit guverniiient  had  asserfed . 
that  the  Berlin  niid  Milan  decreet  had  been' 
revoked  by  France  :  we  had  denied  it.  He 
defied  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  state  a. 
single  fact  that  had  occurred  \ince  the  2d 
of  November,  1810,  to  prove  that  Ihose 
decrees  had  not  been  revoked.  He  ardent¬ 
ly  wished  for  peace,  nnd  was  of  opinion 
that  the  character  of  Buonaparte  was  no 
ground  of  objection  to  negotiating,  'Both 
countries  were  great;  but  England  was  a* 
copntry  of  factitious  greatness,  and  France, 
of  natural  greatness.  Would  to  God  she  had 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce !  for  until  she 
had  each  and  all,  he  feared,  there  was  no 
chance  of  peace  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
with  warmth,  that  the  concluding  prayer  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  afforded  aclue  to 
his  reasoning — if  he  thought  it  for  the  interest 
of  this  country  that  Buonaparte  should  have 
ships,  colonies,  and  coiniiierce,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  sliould  disapprove  of  all  (hose 
means  that  may  have  be.  n  resorted  to,'  to 
deprive  (he  French  Ruler  of  theml  Tlu^ 
hoiiuuruhle  gentleman  had  complained  of 
the  present  slate  of  afl'uirs  in  the  peninsula. 
Did  he  recollect  the  state  of  these  affairs  at 
the  cominenceineiit  of  the  last  sessions,  and 
his  prophecies  npim  that  occasion  ?  if  he  did, 
his  contideiiec  ill  his  own  foresight  ought  to 
be  a  little  shaken— instead  of  it  they  lind 
him  prepared  to  re- prophecy  ;  — 

“  Desfroy  his  web  of  sophistry,  in  vain. 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  .again.” 

Before  this  time  we  were  to  have  been  swept 
from  the  faceof  the  peninsula — to  have  been 
driven  into  the  sea.  In.-tead  of  >\hirh,  we 
have  driven  the  French  out  of  Portugal,  ai.d 
have  kept  posM’ssion  of  that  country  in 
di  firiMceof  tlieir  hosts.  IF*. was  happy  to 
stale,  that  the  military  force  at  present  in  the 
peninsula,  w;is,  by  10,000  men  more  than  it 
was  at  this  time  last  year.  I'he  lionourahic 
gentleman  concluded  wth  saying,  that  he 
should  regret  .a  war  with  America,  wUicIi 
would  he  injurious  to  us,  but  more  so  to 
America. 

(iVner.il  Tarleton,  Mr.  C'rcevy,  .and  Mr, 
Hutchinson,  spoke  at  some  length;  after 
which  Mr.  cVeevy  's  motion,  that  the  report 
he  brought  np  that  day  week,  w.as  nega¬ 
tived,  the  report  itself  read  .a  first  nnd  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  pri'seiited  to  the 
Prince  Hesnil. 

9.  Ford  .1.  Thynne  brought  np  the  Prince 
Regent's  answer  to  the  Address,  (hanking 
the  ('ommoiiH  for  offering  to  provide  amply 
and  snitablv  for  the  conifoit  .md  dignity  of 
hi.s  roy.nl  father,  under  t’ue  calamity  with 
which  he  was  afllicted. 
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lx»rd  Folk^tone  prMent^d  a  pi^tiiJon  from 
Mary  Anor  OUon,  a  paup<*r,  nhn  was  ron- 
finrfi  in  Bristol  cnol,  in  con^rqtirncc  of  a 
proccM  in  the  Lccicsiastical  Court,  for 
Klander. 

A  mmmtttee  to  examine  the  Physicians 
ns  to  (he  state  of  his  M:\jesty *s  health,  was 
ointed. 

he' Chancellor  of  the  Ktchequer  moved, 
“That  no  private  bills  be  read  a  first  time 
after  the  $4(h  of  Febrnary  nrvt ;  and  (hat 
iw»  report  of  a  private  bill  be  received  after 
(he  VOlh  of  April  next — Agreed  to. 

In  consequenre  of  some  observation?  from 
Mr.  Creevy,  relating  to  the  offices  of  Clerk 
of  the  Prlvv  Cooncil  and' the  Marshal  of  the 
\dmiralty  being  conferred  upon  members  of 
that  house, and  the  paymastershipof  Widows’ 
Pensions  not  being  abolished,  a  short  disnis- 
slon  en'^ued,  which  was  terminated  by  (he 
rejection  of  a  motion  for  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  notice,  that  on  the 
first  Tuesday  In  March,  he  would  move  for 
a  repeal  of  (he  Act  of  l«egislative  Union 
between  Circat  liritaiii  and  Ireland. — Ad¬ 
journed. 

10.  The  Chanerllor  of  the  Fxchcqner, 
in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord 
JMinto  and  Sir  S.  Auchinuty,  for  their  ser- 
vlee^  in  the  Fast,  stated  that  the  merit  of 
having  planned  all  (he  expeditions  belonged 
solely  to  (he  former.  After  noiicing,  in 
terms  of  high  praise,  the  conduct  of  Com¬ 
modore  Rowley,  in  wresting  the  superiority 
from  the  French  in  the  Indian  sens;  thegal- 
I.intry  of  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  Colonels  Gilles¬ 
pie  nifd  M'Fcod,  the  fatter  of  whom  died 
in  carrying  a  redoubt,  he  moved,  first,  that 
thanks  be  voted  to  I^rd  Minto  for  (he 
s\  isdnin  and  ability  with  which  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  the  resonrres  entrusted  to  him,  to  the 
ilesfruction  of  the  rrench  power  In  the  Fast 
Indies ;  stating  further,  that  the  brilliant 
successes  which  had  attended  our  arms  were 
owing  to  (hat  vigorous  system  of  operations 
wliich  he  bad  so  wisely  adopted  and  pur¬ 
sued. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  that  the  merits  of 
Imrd  Minto  had  not  been  made  out:  no 
necessity  had  been  stated  for  (he  noble  lord 
accompanying  the  expedition,  and  superin> 
tending  the  military  and  naval  operations  in 
person.  He  disapproved  of  this  civil  con- 
troiil,  which  was  too  like  (he  system  adopted 
by  the  French  in  the  revolutlorary  war, 
when  civil  deputies  from  (he  (  onvenlion 
were  sent  (o  superintend  the  commander!)  of 
armies.  It  was  confessed,  that  Lord  Minto 
^ad  undertaken  (he  expedition  cortrarv’  to 
the  mlvire  of  every  person,  even  of  Admiral 
Dniry  himkrlf.  He  then  stated  that  greater 
dangers  never  encompassed  any  army  timn 
(hose  in  which  Sir  S.  Auchmuty  had  been 
involved.  That  gallant  general  had  no 
alternative,  but  a  disgmeeful  and  precipi¬ 
tate  retreat,  or  an  assault  by  storm,  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  whole  army  was  at  slake. 


He  concluded  by  stating,  that  he  thought 
justice  had  not  been  done  to  Commodore 
Row  ley,  who,  by  rallying  our  broken  force 
in  the  Indian  seas,  paved  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  successes.  1 

Mewrs.Yorke,  Ryder,  Freemnntle,  Grant, 
and  Flliott,  supported  the  motion ;  which 
was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Whitbread,  P. 
Moore,  General  Tarlcton,  and  Sir  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

The  inution  was  afterwards  carried  with¬ 
out  a  division,  ns  were  separate  votes  of 
thank?  to  the  officers,  soldier?,  ftc.  employed 
in  the  expedition  to  Java.  Votes  of  (hanks 
to  Commodore?  Broughton  and  Rowley 
were  liken  ise  carried. 

15.  The  Speaker  noticed  the  little  at¬ 
tention  which  w  as  paid  by  many  honourable 
members  to  the  progress  of  private  bills  and 
petitions,  though  so  great  a  portion  of  public 
happiness,  interest,  and  property  was  af¬ 
fected  thereby.  He  hoped  this  part  ot  their 
duty  would,  in  future,  obtain  more  atten¬ 
tion. 

14.  Tlie  riiancellor  of  the  Fxchequer, 
after  some  observations  on  the  rejection  of 
his  motion  last  session,  for  permitting  equally 
the  distillation  from  grain  and  from  sugar,  | 
which  would  have,  had  it  been  adopted, 
rendered  the  present  measure  unnecessary, 
moved,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
late  harvest,  a  series  of  resolutions — 1st. 
That  from  and  after  the  I5lh  of  Febrnary 
next,  nil  distillation  from  grain  should  cease 
(excepting  Ireland)  till  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber — *id.  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  after  (he  1st  of  October,  1812,  to 
permit  the  distillation  of  grain,  or  to  con-  | 
tiniic  the  suspension  f<»r  30  days  after  the  I 
Slst  of  December,  1812.  A  third  Kesolu-  j 
tion  w  ent  to  subjert  sugar  wash  (o  the  same 
duties  as  weie  paid  on  com  wash,  in  order 
to  compensate  the  revenue  for  the  loss  of  last 
year.  A  fourth  went  to  impose  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  12  and'a  half  per  cent,  on 
brandy,  hollnnds,  and  all  oilier  foreign  ■ 
spirib)  imported,  with  the  exception  of  rum.  | 
I'his  last  duty  the  importers  of  foreign  spirits, 
the  honourable  mover  observed,  would 
scarcely  feel,  as  their  profits  were  enormous ; 
and  it  would,  at  the  same  lime,  secure  a 
m.'irket  for  our  domestic  and  colonial  spirits. 
T!ie  resolutions,  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  j 
Ponsonby,  were  agreed  to. 

HIS  wvjFsrv’s  iioHSFnoLn. 

16.  'I'he  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
n  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  ao  much  of  the  Ixirds  Com¬ 
missioners  speech  as  related  to  the  above 
subjert,  Mr.  Perceval,  after  adverting  to 
the  hopeless  state  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  som.e  provision  for 
inaintniiiing  the  dignity  and  securing  the 
comfort  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  devolvenient 
of  the  royal  .Mithority  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  would  take  place  about  the  18th  of 
Ptbruai'y,  proposed,  that  the  household 
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should  be  constituted  out  of  those  who  at* 
tended  bis  Majesty  previous  to  his  illness ; 
(bat  the  expenditure,  which  would  not  he 
more  than  70,000/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  produre  of  the  civil  list  revenue, 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  bclonij- 
iog  to  the  civil  list  uf' the  crown  ;  that  in* 
stead  of  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  (  tiam* 
berlain,  who  would  be  required  to  support 
the  state  of  the  Rej^ent,  the  first  ficnilemnn 
of  the  Bed*chainber,  corainonly  called  the 
f^room  of  the  Stole,  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  new  establishment,  with  a  depn> 
Cy,  In  the  person  of  Ijord  J.  Thynne,  the 
present  Vicc-ch  onberlain,  four  lords  and 
four  grooms  of  the  bed*chnmber,  with  a 
master  of  the  rubes,  and  seven  equerries, 
lihooid  likewise  be  appointed,  making  a 
total  of  28  attendants.  The  care  of  his  Ma* 
jesty,  with  tliesuperintendance  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  should  be  left  to  the  Queen,  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  Majesty's  establishment,  at 
vVindsor,  ia.styear,  did  not  exceed  \0Hfi00l. 
and  Ik*  thought,  therefore,  w  ith  the  reduction 
of  some  of  the  superfluous  equipages,  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  new  household, 
including  the  bill  disbursements  and  salaries 
of  the  new  oflicers,  would  be  covered  by 
100,000/.  He  should  also  proj)osc  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  her  Majesty’s  income,  ns 
the  lo'ght  not  choose  to  continue  in  retire* 
meut,of  10,000/.  per  annum.  The  pensioners 
of  his  Majesty  to^be  paid  out  of  the  tipuul 
fund,  the  medical  attendants  out  of  the  royal 
privy-purse  t  and  a  secret  committee  to  he 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
pensions.  Tliese  expenees  would  altogether 
amount  to  180,0(X)/.  a  year;  viz.  106,00()/. 
for  his  Majesty’s  household  ;  70,0f)0/.  for  the 
|)rivate  j>ensions ;  and  l0,()tK)/.  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  This  would  leave  a  deficiency  of 
100,000/,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  civil 
list;  so  that  his  Royal  Highne.ss  the  Riinee 
Regent  will  have  100,000/.  a  year  less  than 
his  royal  fatlier  had  enjoyed.  If,  however, 
50,000/.  were  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness 
from  the  Kxchequer,  there  would  then  be 
70,000/,  remaining  to  fultil  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  his  erediturs  some  time 
iince;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  civil  list 
would  only  be  50,(N)0/.  which  would  not  be 
sensibly  felt, as  the  family  ofiiisKoyul  High¬ 
ness  was  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  his 
Majesty.  The  honourable  inemlnr  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating  that  he  should,  to  meet  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Prince  Regent  lii.st 
year,  in  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
propose  a  grant  of  100.000/. 

Mr.  PoBsonby  complained  th.at  the  hnn. 
mover  had,  by  the  c*etablidiment  of  three 
new  oflices,  as  commissioners  to  audit  the 
accounts,  ^c.  of  the  household,  increasi'd 
bis  own  influence — lie  blamed  the  grant  of 
]0,(XX)/.  to  the  Queen,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  civil  list  revenue.  He  should  oppose 
the  plan,  which  w.is  too  complex,  and  tended 
to  throw  fr(  sh  burthens  on  the  people. 

Mr,  Tierney  thought  it  unjust  that  the 


splendour  of  the  Regent  should  benbridged 
in  order  to  increase  that  of  her  Migestv, 
who  would, by  these  grants,  receive  200,000/. 
per  annum  for  the  care  of  the  Kiug’s  person. 
The  honourable  mover,  he  supposH,  wanted 
to  create  a  court,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tl:e  Prince  Regent. 

Mr.  Sheridan  combated  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  bv  the  rhancellurof  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  Prince  had  compromised  his  claim 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  the  60,000/. 
settled  upon  him  by  Parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied ; 
after  which  the  resolutions  were  put  and 
carried  w  ithout  a  division. 

17.  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  popn- 
lation  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ^Wnles, 
from  1801  to  the  pr»*sent  y^ir,  wai  pre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Rose  took  this  oppbrtnbity  of 
stating,  that  there  had  been  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  in  England,  *in  the 
pnportion  of  14  per  cent.;  in  Wales  12 ;  and 
in  Scotland,  18  percent.  This  Increase  was 
remarkable  for  another  peculiarity,  the 
number  of  male.s  being  equal  to  the  number 
of  females.  In  September,  180$,  the  whole 
population  was  10,471,000.  It  wiis  now  , 
exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  1 1,901,900, 
making,  in  conjunction  with  the  military, 
a  total  increase  of  1,600,000.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  remarked,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  system  of  inclo'ures,  five  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  was  annually  paid  for  coiii 
imported  hither,  and  recommended  nn  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  farther 
encouragement  to  our  fisheries. 

Mr.  Rronghnm  did  not  think  that  there 
w  as  any  real  increase  of  the  population,  but 
attributed  the  higher  returns  to  (he  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  people  being  removed  in  (fistant 
counties,  whereby  a  more  correct  return 
was  obtained.  He  warmly  recommended 
n  census  for  Ireland  ;  and  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Herl)ert  and  P.  Moore,  the  latter 
of  whom  estimated  it  at  six  millions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply', 
containing  the  resolutions  re-pecting  the 
arrangement  fer  his  Majesty’s  household 
was  then  brouglit  up;  and,  after  reinarki 
from  Mesi-is.  Creevey  and  Brand,  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty  not  being 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  country,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  opposed  the  grant  of 
70,000/.  to  the  IVincc  Regent,  wjis  read, 
ami  a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in;  the 
second  resolution  was  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply.  .  The  House  having  gone 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr,  Yorke 
proposed,  that  the  number  of  seamen  should 
lie  (he  same  ns  last  year,  namely,  145,00(1 
seamen,  including  35,400  marines.  The 
following,  among  other  sums,’  were  then 
voted  ill  (he  committee:— 

.3,345,875/.  for  l.S  months  pay  for  the 
145, 0(X)  seamen  ;  3, 000, (XXV.  ami  upwards 
for  provisioning  them;  .3,675,(XX)  for  tear 
ami  wear  of  ships  ;  619,750/.  for  the  ord¬ 
nance  of  tile  navy  ;  20,000/.  for  the  relief  of 
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the  American  loyalists;  1>?,()00/.  for  (he 
relief  of  the  Coraienn  emigrants;  8,000^ 
for  (he  8t.  Domingo  ^uO'erers;  3,j00^  for 
the  Dutch  emigr  nts;  1  000/.  for  (he  suf¬ 

fering  elrrgy  01  1- ranee;  n  sum  for  French 
emigrants,  which  w  e  could  not  hear  ;  1,^00/. 
for  the  Puhlic-offire,  Bow-streei  ;  70,800/. 
for  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  employ¬ 
ing  con»iri>ij  30,(X)0/.  for  law  charges; 
il,0(K)/.  for  printing  votes  of  the  House  of 
latrds;  2,000/.  for  printing  votes  of  tlie 
JloiiKe  af  Commons;  4,467/.  for  printing 
bills, 

Mr.  Yorke,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Whitbread,  stated,  that  the  loss  of  (he 
Baltic  convoy  was  entiicly  owing  to  the 
nccideixs  of  the  w  ind  and  weather.  The 
loss  of  the  Hero  was  owing  to  a  fault  in  the 
navigation,  in  not  making  allowances  for 
the  currents  prevailing  in  those  seas.  Orders 
had  been  issued  from  the  Admiralty,  that  no 
sltips  should  remain  in  the  North  ^ns  after 
tlic  1  si  of  November  ;  hut  the  we.ither  pre¬ 
vented  the  convoy  from  leaving  thereuntil 
lh<'17(hof  (hat  month.  After  (he  Defence 
was  sunk,  the  St.  (icorge  was  driven  ashore  ; 
but,  in  expectation  that  she  would  he  able 
to  weather  the  storm,  theadmir.il  did  not 
shift  his  flag. — Mr.  Whitbread  was  satisHed 
w  ith  the  explanation. 

NIGHTI-V  W  ATCH  OF  THF.  METHOPOLIS. 

Mr.  Kyder,  after niiticing  the  late  murders 
at  the  east  end  of  the  (ow  n,  and  asserting 
that  no  vigilance  no  the  part  of  the  police 
could  prevent  (hcm,ohserveil  that  a  military 
police,  ns  established  in  many  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  cilit*s,  and  thougii  enforced  with  all 
the  energy  of  the  despotism,  w  as  insnoicient 
to  reptChs  the  greatest  atrocities.  He  '.lunild 
propose  the  appnintmer.f  of  a  sclec  i  rnm- 
miltce,  to  inquire  into  (lie  state  of  t!ic  nightly 
watch  of  the  metropolis  and  parts  adjacent, 
anti  report  whether  it  wonM  he  best  to 
strengthen  it  by  some  new  provi‘‘inr.-,  (»r 
entirely  change  the  plan.  At  prisent, 
ibongh  parochial  tru>»tc«>  were  rcqtnrcti  to 
prorure  able- bodied  men,  thove  ilicv  ap¬ 
pointed  did  rot  answer  that  descriplion,  .nm! 
were  grncraily  unable  to  ohiain  support  hy 
any  other  means. 


Sir  S.  Ilomiily  expected  a  mc.tsuro  of 
more  extensive  operation,  and  niggested  an 
inquiry  into  the  htate  of  the  police  of  the 
metropolis,  and  censured  the  high  rewards 
which  were  given  to  police  oraiers,  who 
were  thus  induced  to  bCieen  uUVnders  in  (lie 
outset  of  their  career.  He.  tluiKglit  the  lot¬ 
tery,  by  encouraging  gaming,  .had  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  increasing  oflenders.  Ho  thought 
a  daily  watch  exlreinely  iu*c<*>sary. 

Mr.  NVhithrcad  thought  that  care  should 
be  taken,  in  driving  otfenders  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  that  they  were  not  pennitlcd  to 
continue  in  the  environs. 

Mr.  Sheridan  called  the  present  the  silliest 
motion  ever  made,  after  the  alarm  excited 
hy  the  late  .atrocities,  and  thought  it  should 
be  ftillovved  hy  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  parish  nurseries.  The  hononrahic 
gentleman  had  informed  (hem  that  (he  art 
required  watchmen  to  he  able-bodied,  but 
they  were  weak,  old,  and  decrepUl  !  Hr 
then  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  Shadvvell 
magistrates,  in  countenancing  (he  popular 
clamour  that  the  late  murders  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  I’orluguese  or  Irishmen,  many  of 
whom  were  confined  22  hours  without  any 
lefieshnicnt,  because  (hoy  wore  foul  linen  ! 
He  likewise  censured  their  neglect  in  not 
s-nrcliing  M’illiams’s  lodgings  until  two 
months  after  the  murder,  pi  rinitting  him  to 
conceal  a  piece  of  iron  to  make  away  with 
liiinself,  and  in  not  stating  a  guard  over 
him.  He  paid  some  handsome  compliments 
to  the  linw-street  magistrates,  and  (lioiiglit 
their  brethren  of  Shadwell-ollice  should, 
like  the  watchmen,  be  all  di‘'ir.i.Nsc(l. 

Mcs?i*s.  IVrcrval  and  .Montague,  with 
Lord  (  oehrane  and  Sir  F.  I’nrdctt,  shortly 
spoke — the  two  former  in  defence  of  the 
Miadwell  in.igistratrs ;  after  whicli  an 
n.Tiendrnent.  projiosed  hy  Mr.  Abercrornhie, 
that  (he  eominittee  should  inquire  into  (he 
s!  te  of  the  pollre,  a*i  v\«'ll  as  that  of  the 
n’glitly  w.iteli,  vvai  likew  i.-e  carried.  'I'lie 
coiTiuiiitee,  to  include  the  nicniber.»  for  the 
(’Ity,  W  estminster,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex, 
Messrs.  11 V derand  .Sheridan. 
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AD.MinAMT-OrriCL,  Die.  17,1811. 

[Traejmit.'rd  by  Cemmedorr  Freug/.t*)*;.] 

Sir  Franti<  Drukc^  of  licinlun^, 
yjn.  Mei/,  V.',  1811. 

IN  Ulilode  6  deg.  I'S  min.  sunth  ;  and 
,  longitude  144  deg.  .S‘J  min.  east,  lleni- 
bnnp  hearing  S.W.  l.'>  miU  s,  l;»  ing  on  my 
passage  to  pul  in  force  vour  order,  of  the 
1st  ot  April,  l&ll,  and  having  hern  r.ei cs- 
•ilatfd  to  anchor  during  tlie  night  ot  ti.e 
f?(l  instant,  from  contrary  winds  and  a  strong 
current  setting  from  the  easlwan!  ;  I  had  the 
latisfiicliou,  at  daylight,  to  oUerve  a  fiolillu 


»'f  the  enemy *.s  gnn-ve.s^els.  c(>nsi>tlng  of  nine 
l.lucca-iiggt il,  anil  five  prow -uggi'd.  at 
j.tii.hur,  close  in  slioie,  iihont  ihrie  miles 
lr<»m  the  l)r:iKe.  .\i  d.io  ii  of  day  lliey 
V i'!,  lied  and  Mood  (or  llembang,  hut  were 
M>  eioscly  chased,  llnd,  hy  seven  o’cloi  k, 
three  or  lour  w  ell-iliieiteii  hroadsideji 
l.ionglii  five  ot  the  lelneeu  vessi  Is  under  our 
guns,  to  ati  anchor,  wjuih  were  insiatilly 
ti.ken  possession  id.  1  he  others  fmiiing 
till  nssclvts  ltd  olf  Irom  il  i  ir  port,  lurk'd 
sails,  and  pulled  up  in  the  Wind’s  eve  ot  ns, 
direct  for  the  shore,  out  of  reneiiot  (,ui  giiiis. 
blioahng  our  water  considerably,  made  me 


« 


Intelligence  from 

t1e!»p«tch  Lieutenants  Bradley,  Addis,  and 
Roch,  of  the  royal  marines  ;  Messrs.  Groves, 
Horton, and  Phibbs,  midshipuieii ;  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Knowles,  Mr.  Gillmaii,  and  twelve 
privates  of  his  Majesty’s  14lli  regiment,  in 
four  six-oared  cutters  and  a  gig,  to  board 
them,  the  Drake  keeping  under  weigh,  work¬ 
ing  up  to  windward,  ready  to  cover  the 
boats. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  have  to  state 
that  the  undaunted  and  gallant  conduct  of 
this  small  party  of  otHcers  and  men,  made 
prizes  of  all  the  rest  by  eight  o'clock,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  notwiilistanding  a  sharp 
fire  of  grape  from  several  pieces  of  ordnince, 
with  continual  musketry,  which  commenced 
tlie  moment  the  boats  gut  within  grape  shot 
distance,  and  did  nut  discontinue  until  our 
seamen  laid  their  oars  in  to  board  ;  when  the 
crews  of  each  vessel  either  jumped  over¬ 
board,  or  went  on  shore  in  their  boats. 

1  am  sorry  to  stale  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
must  have  been  great,  as  tlieir  boats  being 
small,  and  overloaded  with  men,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  many  were  capsized,  and  must 
uf  the  men  in  them  (as  well  as  those*  that 
jumped  overboard)  drowned  ;  the  scene,  I 
understand,  was  truly  piteous,  as  the  oOicers 
coiumandmg  the  boats  were  prevented  from 
aifjrding  that  relief  which  humanity  would 
have  dictated,  from  having  to  launch  two 
of  the  felucca  vessels  olf  the  beach,  in  the 
.  face  of  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms,  from  the 
^  men,  who  had  escaped  and  lied  into  the 
jangle. 

From  the  quarter-desk  of  the  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  conduct 
of  this  brave  detachment,  I  beg  leave,  to  re¬ 
present  it  in  terms  of  tlie  highest  praise. 

The  enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  burnt, 
their  force,  6tc.  &c.  I  lament  the  nature 
of  my  orders  would  not  allow  me  to  preserve 
the  nine  felucca-rigged  vessels  for  the  use  of 
the  cxpediiioii,  being  all  new,  only  launched 
todays,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  built 
gun-boats  1  ever  saw;  they  are  80  feet  long 
overall,  \7  broad,  and  piiit  60  oars  each, 
and  are  fitted  to  carry  a  seven-inch  how¬ 
itzer  aft,  and  a  24-pound  carronade  for¬ 
ward,  but  only  one  was  found  wi*.h  her 
guns  on  hoard  ;  and  as  her  sailing  is  hut 
very  little  inferior  to  the  Drake’.s,  and  can.scs 
little  or  no  delay,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  des¬ 
patch-tender.  Whether  the  giiiis  of  the 
others  were  hove  overboard, or  wliellier  they 
were  going  to  be  gunned,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  as  the  enemy  did  all  they  could  to 
burn,  sink,  and  destroy,  before  they  left 
llieiii.  They  were  from  Heinliang  eight 
days,  had  been  on  a  cruise  to  Joanna,  but 
were  then  hound  to  Sourabayn,  commanded 
by  a  Captain  Urning,  who  eillier  escaped  on 
snore,  or  was  drowned. 

1  have  the  lioiionr  to  he,  &c. 

GF.onoK  IIarrx.s. 
[Here  follows  a  list  of  lh«  captured  vessels, 
wilh  ihcii  force,  3cc.J 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Mansell* 

of  the  Proeris,  dated  of  the  Mouth  if 

liidrtimay  River ^  July  31,  Captain  Sayer, 

of  the  Lcda, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded  in 
siiore,  and  at  daylight  this  morning,  dis¬ 
covered  six  gun-boats,  with  a  convoy  of 
40  or  50  prows,  close  in  with  the  mouth  of 
Indramay  Hiver,  upon  which  we  immediate¬ 
ly  weigiied  and  ran  into  one  quarter  loss 
three  fathoms  water,  and  were  then  scarcely 
witliin  gun-sliot  of  the  gun-boats;  finding 
our  tire  made  very  little  impression  on  thein, 
and  conceiving  the  destruction  of  this  force 
to  be  an  object  of  considerable  importance, 
1  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  them  with  tirti 
boats  of  bis  Majesty's  sloop  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  together  with,  two  Hat  boats,  an  otfi- 
cer,  and  20  men,  of  liis  Majesty’s  14ih  re¬ 
giment,  and  an  oHicer  and  the  same  nninber 
of  men  from  his  Majesty’s  89th  regiment, 
and  succeeded  in  boarding  and  carrying  five 
of  lliein  successivelv,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  their  crews  jumping 
ovei  board,  after  having  thrown  their  spears 
into  the  boats  ;  the  sixth  blew  up  before  we  got 
alongside  of  her.  'flic  whole  of  the  convoy 
on  their  first  seeing  uh  hauled  through  the 
mud  up  the  river,  or  they  must  also  have 
fallen  into  onr  hands.  The  gun-boats  carry 
each  of  them  one  brass  32-pound  carronade 
forward,  and  one  18-pounder  aft,  with  fas 
appears  by  the  papers  found  on  board), 
upwards  of  60  men  each,  they  are  excellent 
vessels,  and  in  my  opinion,  might  be  found 
of  considerable  service  to  the  expedition. 

In  performing  this  service,  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  that  onr  loss  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  small,  when  it  is  considered  that  tlm 
boats,  during  the  whole  lime  of  their  ad¬ 
vancing,  were  exposed  in  the  open  day  to 
the  fire  of  12  guns  of  the  calibre  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  u  constant  fire  of  musketry  (tlic 
gun-boat  which  blew  up,  being  of  equal 
force  with  llie  rest).  The  letter  concludes 
witli  a  high  enlogium  on  the  bravery  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  otiicers  and  crew,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

List  of  Wounded — \V.  Ilandall,  master’s- 
riate,  slightly  ;  V/.  Jenkyns,  quarter-mas¬ 
ter,  dangerously  ;  J.  Fevre,  bontswain’s- 
niate,  slightly ;  W.  Robert*,  captain  of  the 
after-guard,  hadiv;  J.  Kelly,  G.  B  >wU, 
T.  lly  nos,  W.  Adnry,  seamen,  slighilv  ; 
A.  Murllon,  boy,  slightly;  89lh  foot,  |{. 
Ilabe.  private,  badly;  lUli  loot,  W.  Heath, 
corporal,  slightly. 

aOMIRAt  TV-OFFtCe,  DEC.  1  7. 

Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton  has  transmitted  t* 
J.  VV.  Croker,  Lsq.  a  letter  from  Captain 
Alexander,  of  his  Majesty’s  sliip  the  Colos* 
sus,  giving  an  account  of  an  attack  made  on 
the  1st  instant  by  the  'Arrow  schooner,  and 
the  boats  of  the  Coloisus  and  Conq.testador, 
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on  in  «nnny't  Conroy  to  the  suuth^trd  of 
Isie  d'Aii  ;  o4  which  one  clus»e  in<irce  was 
bruuitht  our,  three  burnt,  one  of  them  nn 
armed  veml,  and  three  stranded  on  the 
beach. 

fThia  Gazette  also  mentions  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  privateer  the  Scanderhe^!,  hy  tim 
llanger;  the  Frencli  privateer  L’Heureusc 
Eloile,  by  the  Censor;  the  Danisli  privateer, 
the  Commodore  Sullen,  and  a  Danish  sloop, 
by  the  Forward.] 

AOMinALTY-orriCB,  DEC.  91. 

Vice-admiral  Murray  has  transmitted  to 
Joliii  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Lieutenant  Suutiicott, 
coniiiianding  the  Princess  of  Wales  hired 
culler,  giving  an  account  of  his  having,  on 
the  mil  instant,  captured  off  the  Dogger 
Dunk,  the  Anacreon  French  cutter  privateer 
I  loriuerly  the  Carrier  cutter),  out  days 
t'roin  Groningen,  without  making  any  cap¬ 
ture;  her  complement  was  37  men;  her 
guus  tlirown  overboard  during  the  chase. 

This  Gazette  also  contains  a  letter  from 
Captain  Farquharsun  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
Desiree,  coiituiiiing  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture,  close  in  with  the  Island  of  Schelliiig,  on 
December  12,  of  the  French  lugger  I.e 
Urave  of  Dunkerque,  communded  by  Motis. 
IMesscniaker,  with  a  coiupleiuent  of  tk)  men, 
and  Id  guns,  two  of  which  had  been  thrown 
overboard,  and  13  of  the  crew  made  their 
escape.  A  letter  from  Captain  Dowiiie,  of 
his  Majesty’s  sloop  the  Royalist,  states  the 
capture  uf  the  French  privateer  Le  Uudeur, 
of  li  guus  and  60  men,  between  Dover  and 
('alais,  on  Tiiursday  night,  after  a  chase  of 
two  hours;  the  Royalist  had  one  man  killed 
and  five  wounded :  the  enemy  one  killed 
and  11  wounded. 


rOREXCN-OFFlCE,  DEC.  93. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  his  Majestv's 
Socrctury  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  iius 
this  day  notifu'd  to  the  ministers  ot  fri«‘ndly 
powers  resident  at  this  court,  thai  his  Royal 
llighness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
nanie  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
has  judged  it  expedient  to  direct  tiint  the 
necessary  means  should  be  iHkcn  to  place 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Giiadulquiver  so 
far  under  the  restrictions  of  blockade,  that 
no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  which 
shall  have  on  board  bread,  tloaer,  grain, 
provisions  of  any  kind  whatever  (excepting 
such  as  may  be  fairly  decmerl  sea  Mores  lor 
the  use  of  the  crew),  warlike  or  naval 
stores,  or  any  article  or  article's  intended  to 
be,  or  nsualiy  converted  into  warlike  or 
«inval  stores,  and  that  all  the  m  -asurrs 
Uiilboriscd  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
respi'clive  treaties  between  his  Majtstyand 
the  different  nentral  powers,  will  be  adapted 
and  e'xecutcd  with  respect  10  all  vessc's 


laden  as  aforesaid,  that  may  attempt  to 
violate  the  said  blockade. 

DOWN fNn-STRCBT,  DEC,  94 

A  despatch t  of  which  ihe  foUnwhi^  it  an  extract, 
w./s  ycitcrduu  morning  received  at  l.ori 
lAverpool’s  office,  addressed  to  his  lordship 
hjf  Gen,  Viscount  Wellington,  dated  I're- 
ned  t,  Dec.  4,  IBl  I . 

According  to  the  intention  which  I  coiij. 
mnnicated  to  your  lordship,  1  withdrew 
our  advanced  guard  across  the  Agticda  ou 
the  29th. — Don  Carlos  D'Espagne  has  in¬ 
former!  me,  that  he  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  28lh  of  Xovemher,  on  their  retreat  from 
the  Sierra  de  Francia  between  Miranda  and 
Endrmal,  with  a  detachment  of  Don  Julian 
Sanchez's  infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  tlie 
regiment  de  la  Princcs>a.  On  tlicir  arrival 
at  Endnnal,  they  were  attacked  by  Don  J. 
Sanchez,  with  Ins  cavalry,  and  were  obliged 
to  form  in  a  square. —  Don  (Jarlos  infornis  me 
that  the  enemy  suffered  consirlerable  loss; 
and  that  his  troojis  got  possession  of  sonic  uf 
the  money,  of  winch  the  enemy  had  plun¬ 
dered  tlie  iiiliabitiints  of  the  Sierra  de  Fran¬ 
cia.— -Don  Carlos  D'Espagne  mentions  par¬ 
ticularly  the  conduct  of  Lieuteiiaiit  W.  Reid, 
of  the  R.  Engineers,  who  attended  him  upon 
tins  expedition,  having  before  been  employed 
to  periorni  a  service  under  liis  directions. 


AaMIRALTY-OFFICE,  DEC.  24.  '^3 

This  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  Royal  llighness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  4 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  iiii 
Royal  Highness  William  Henry,  Duke  uf  - 
Clarence,  admiral  of  the  red,  was  promoted  ’i 
to  the  rank  of  aiimiral  of  the  Heel,  in  t!.e 
room  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Part, 
deceased.  kt| 


ADMIRALTY  OFFtCF,  DEC.  28.  K 

Extracts  of  two  letters  from  Captain  Sir  G.  K 
Collier,  of  li.M.S.  the  SurieUIanfe,  od-  K 
dressed  to  Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton,  Bar\  ^ 
and  transmitted  hy  the  lalitr  to  J.  If  .  ^ 
Croker,  Esq. 

li.M.S.  Survcillante,  Corunna, 
November  14,  Ibil. 

I  have  the  satislarlion  to  adil,  that  every  ^ 
thing  English  got  out  of  Gijon,  and  that  f  H 
leans  all  the  amiiiniiition  and  niilitury  store*.  S 
not  enihurked,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  9 
cannon  belore  alluded  to,  were  deslroyi  il.  9 

November  16,  1011.  « 
The  wind  bloxxing  liard  from  the  N.  N.  W.  * 
h.Ts  prevented  the  Lyra  with  her  convov 
from  sHiling  for  Encbnd,  and  this  day  die 
Ins  arrived  ;  end  fioin  an  iiiclosure  to  (l.’ip- 
lum  Chrisiian,  1  received  your  letter  No.  a. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  Captaia  ,- 
Clitistiau’s  report  ol  hts  procecvhngs  smef  ^ 
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DV  parting  ^ith  him  off  Dernaeo,  by  uhich 
\Ju  will  perceive  how  seriously  the  Guenllus 
fliuiov  tlie  enemy  in  tf»e  province  of  Biscay 
and  Cruipuscoa.  It  ajipears  that,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Iris,  Don  Gaspnr,  after  ef¬ 
fecting  his  landing,  completely  blocked  up 
the  garrison  of  Deha  in  their  furtilied  house, 
svhich,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  fire  from 
the  launch,  surrendered,  aiuouniing  to  fifty- 
four  men.  Fcoiii  hence  Gaspar  iiuniediately 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Motrieo,  where,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
Captain  Christian,  the  same  number  of  the 
enemy  were  dhliged  to  an  unconditional 
surrender.  In  this  service  two  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  launches  were  taken,  and  whatever 
rrench  public  property  was  found  was  taken 
or  destroyed.  In  the  Iris  have  also  arrivei) 
upwards  of  three  hundred  French  prisoners, 
iMlh  a  proportion  of  French  ollicers  ;  among 
which  number  it  is  said  is  an  aid-du-cainp 
of  Buonaparte,  Colonel  Cenopieri.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  last  corps 
which  was  so  entirely  defeated  hy  the  in¬ 
defatigable  Guerilla,  Mina;  five  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
remainder,  six  huiulriMi,  made  prisoners. 
(Captain  Chfistiau  speaks  in  very  favourable 
terms  of  the  activity  and  ^eal  of  his  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Collingwood,  on  the  late 
service  ;  and  1  have  pleasure  in  udiling  niy 
testimony  to  the  suiue  on  former  occasions. 

Urar-admirul  Foley  has  transmitted  to 
dolm  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  a  letter  from 
l.icutenunt  lloberl  Fair,  coinmaiiding  his 
Majesty's  gun-vess«i  Locust,  giving  an  ae- 
couiit  of  his  having  on  tiie  2i>th  instant 
driven  on  shore,  near  Calais,  a  French  na¬ 
tional  hrig,  which,  from ‘he  violence  of  the 
!uri',  was  beaten  to  pieces;  slie  appeared  to 


have  troops  on  board,  and  it  is  suppoiad 
^evcral  of  the  men  must  have  perished. 


DOVVNtNO-STnV  FT,  OFC.  ol. 

A  despatch,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
has  been  this  morning  received  by  the  Kurt 
of  Liver ptud,  from  Gen,  I  iscount  Wellington, 
dated  Frenada,  Dec.  li?,  1811. 

The  enemy  have  made  no  movement  of 
importance  in  this  quarter,  since  I  addres¬ 
sed  vou  on  the  4th  instant. — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  accounts  from  Cadi*  to  the  30th  of 
Novemher.  General  Ballastcros  has  been 
obliged  again  to  retire.  It  appears  that  the 
enemy  have  brought  some  troops  from  Gre¬ 
nada  to  act  upon  Bullasteros,  as  well  as  tiio 
division  under  Gejieral  Semele,  belonging 
to  the  1st  corps. — Tlie  official  accounts  from 
Valencia  come  down  as  far  as  the  i^Oth  of  No¬ 
vemher.  The  enemy  had  not  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  made  any  progress  in  their  attack  upon 
General  Blake's  position  in  front  of  the  town. 
The  chiefs  of  Guerillas,  Duran,  El  Empecina- 
do,  and  F,spoz  y  INliiia,  had  been  very 
active  and  successful  in  their  operations 
against  the  enemy. 


AnMinAI.TY-OFFICE,  JAN.  4,  l8l?. 

Admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis  has  transmitted 
to  Joliii  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  a  letter  from 
Captiiiii  Syincs,  of  his  IMajesty’s  sloop  Thra¬ 
cian,  giving  un  account  of  his  having,  on  the 
18th  lilt,  driven  on  shore,  under  Cape  Levie, 
a  large  French  lugger  privateer,  jiicrced  for 
18  guUK,  and  lull  of  men,  which  was  totally 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rucks. 
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A  DECREE,  passed  at  I'aris,  in  an  Ex¬ 
traordinary  .Silliiig  of  the  Conservative 
•S  nate,  on  the  i^Oth,  calling  out  IVO.OOW  men, 
ol  the  coiiseriptioii  of  the  year  1811?,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  young  men  born  between  the  1  st 
of  January,  17y*J,  and  the  3lst  of  Decemher 
of  the  same  year.  I’he  French  papers  arc 
silent  on  the  luolive  of  this  tremendous  re¬ 
quisition;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
It  has  been  adopted  in  tin*  Lontemplalioii  of 
n  war  with  Russia.  The  Swiss  cantons  arc 
likewise  expected  to  be.  called  on  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  coutiugi  iit  of  troops  in  th.e  service 
01  their  oppr<  ’^sor. 

1  he  persons  latclv  put  on  shore  on  the 
continent,  l*y  the  British  government  (for 
doing  which  we  arc  nuicli  atiused  by  Buo¬ 
naparte)  arc  now  said  to  have  been  400 
Freivh  conscripts,  deserters  from  their  armies 
in  Spain  ;  who,  not  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  British  service,  were,  at  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  and  urgent  request,  set  on  sliore  on 
the  coast  of  Holland. 

Durop,  Mag,  'VoL  LXI.  Jan*  1819. 


All  ordinance  r(  lalive  to  tlie  exterior  and 
iiiterK»r  police  of  ihe  theatres  hos  been  issued, 
expressly  prohibiting  all  persons  from  rt->el- 
hug  tickets  bought  at  the  olfice,  or  selling 
such  Hs  have  been  obtained  from  any  ottier 
source.  None  are  to  disturb  the  audience 
by  n<»ioe,‘  applause,  or  hissing,  before  ifie 
eiirtaiii  ri«pH,  nor  between  the  act?.  In  th« 
great  tliealies,  during  the  whole  represent;*- 
tidn,  ho  one  is  to  keep  his  hat  on  after  the 
curtain  rises.  Every  individual  is  to  obey 
provisionally  the  officer  of  the  police,  la 
consequence,  when  he  is  inintCft  by  him  to 
quit  the  theatre,  he  is  to  proceed  i«unvd.a’.«- 
ly  to  the  Police-office,  to  give  sucfi  explaoa- 
turns  as  may  be  deniatided  of  liim.— i’aris 
Papers  of  the  of  January. 

Marshal  Soult  fiaii'latcly  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  taken  by  Zaldevas,  who,  with  a 
party  ot  Guerillas,  hiid  taken  post  in  the 
neigfiboiirhood  of  Seville,  from  whence 
caiuc  out  III  his  canhtgc  to  take  an  uinng  ; 
but  when  within  musket- shot  of  Uit:  atoirua- 
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a  shrplurc!  apprising  him  of  his  tlan- 
prr,  ho  O'Ciip***!. 

A  frr»h  iMOjitinn  from  Moniit  Kfna  took 
on  tl.<'  .7Th  ot  (><i.  Sovor.il  luouths 
I'.iul  opoui't’  i  n  lijo  ojuirrii  sido  of  the  motm- 
t.iin,  w  loch  lorrcuisot  lmrt\oig  inat- 

t'T,  w  i»h  t!iO  !;roaTo«it  lorco  from 

t!.»' luirrior  of  iln*  vo!r.i'..>,  the 

lion/f»!i  to  a  groat  rh^iM  O.  Cloiuis  rl  ashes 
also  >o*mtioi’,  ill  t?io  form  of  ram,  upno  the 
c«ty  ot  < ’atann,  ap.fi  its  oiivirons,  and  uponiht* 
ticlils  ‘■iluj.tf*  at  :i  very  preat  ilistanoo.  On 
t'.f  Ib.li  of  \o\oij  tor  the  orupMon  still  con- 
tcuu-d,  and  o' !ii.Sitr<i  appearances  of  tiie 
Jtio'i  (sriil.io  »u'‘.t^J'Jr^. 

\  note  trsoMu  tfi  d  hy  tin*  Kmperor  of 
\  i-'r  to  ili'-  Siadtiioldor  of  Lower  Aostri.T, 
il  p,  i>  pH.vsaye  he  ttiveji  to  Midi 

troops  f»f  iii»;  I'rMidi  Kinpinr  as  arc  now 
pis.'irijt  thro  iuli  the  Austrim  territory,  and 
♦hat  proper  supplres  he  grunted  tlu  ni  on  their 
pmrc.ty.  ’J’he  niarcliini!  ol  tliese  troops  in 
50fh  i:  dirielion  ran  scarcely  have  pmn  other 
tli.uj  the  coiuineiKt  inml  of  hcstililics 
ie_.oost  KnsMii. 

The  Knip'  riir  Francis  Jias  with  some 
er»|iosili()n  from  a  f'aity  in  llie  ItiiiiL'anari 
t’rf.  He  Ira*!,  Iiovst  v«  r,  nltcmpie*!  lo  u  i;- 
midate  then  info  s.if  nii^.'ion,  hy  aiinnuncing 
hiH  Ol  fcrin.naiii.n  not  to  sntiiT  any  resistance 
to  his  niea.som,  on  the  pail  of  tho  Slates  of 
Hmgarv.  Fraiici''  would  scarcely  have  used 
♦mch  'ange.agi ,  d'  he  ditl  not  presume  upon 
ttic  aul  of  a  Frt  nch  fi'rce,  .n  ca^e  of  a  re\  oli. 

'Ihey  write  from  Suedin.  that  there  was 
e\cry  prospect  of  a  gv»o<l  understanding  he- 
two«n  that  eonnfry  and  F,nL')and  ;  and  that 
itie  Krem  h  Cliarge  dWtfaires  liail  fpidted 
Stockholm,  uiul  ilic  Fiejieii  ( ’w>!isul  t  iotieu- 
hnririi. 

I,«'tters  from  St.  Prrer'lM'ri:fi  to  ll*s  tilst 
nit,  stale,  liiiit  peace  Intwi.  n  the  Kussiaiis 
,i'ul  I’orks  wav  *>iujied  on  il.e  vtUh  of  \o- 
•  t  ndier.  lu  <  tMiseijiience  of  tlov  iiiteirigeiiee, 
*:'e  exchange  at  St.  Ft  ter.shnrgh  io>e  to'JOf. 
Wc  learn,  hy  wi  ll-antlieptieatcd  letters,  ti.al 
tic  peute  vtas  accelct.oed  by  a  ilcs»rucllvc 


brittle’,  in  which  the  Turks  were  coinpIele?y'  • 
livorthrown,  having  bet’ii  first  surrounded  by 
the  Tltissiiins.  Tlie  Piirks  are  said  to  have 
been  so  ctnnpletely  dismay e<l.  that  ih.ey  sur- 
reiuicrcd  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
iiuniher,  according  to  the  o:Tic:ul  report  trorn 
the  Uiiisian  General  Kuiuaow,  published  at 
St.  Fetershurgh,  of  35,000  men.  The  Rus- 
M.ini,  being  completely  in  possession  of  the 
fn  id  of  battle,  found  all  the  maga/.ines  and 
haggagr,  and  took  .56  pieces  of  cannon, 
'i'lie  news  of  this  important  victory  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  St.  Felershurgh,  on  the  8th  of 
Decemher  (ohl  stylc\  On  this  defeat  of 
liic  Turks,  they  oifered  to  accept  those  terms 
winch  they  had  previou^lv  spurned  ;  aiul  the 
signing  of  prciniiiiiarics  iujinedialdy  fol¬ 
lowed. 

l^iril  IMintn  has  piihllshed  a  proclamation 
for  the  civil  administration  of  Java,  in  which  | 
he  annexes  the  island  to  the  possessions  of  ^ 
the  List  India  Company.  | 

'('In’ Last  India  (’ompany’s  slilps  for  Chin*  ’ 
will,  henceforward,  in  conseij'ienee  of  the  \ 
reduction  of  the  l^lc  of  J.iva,  proceed  on  | 
I  heir  voyage  tiironch  flie  Straits  of  Sunda,  i 
iriviead  of  passing  tlirmigli  those  ol  Malacca,  j 
and  wliicli  will  bring  lh**in  more  directly  | 
into  the  eouive  of  the  trade  winds  and  a 
smoD*  Iter  sea,  and  shorten  ihcir  voyage  at; 
least  ,«ix  or  seven  weeks. 

CliarlesH)wn  Papeis,  to  the  16tlt  ult.  bring 
intelligence  whieli,  though  far  from  tintx- 
peeled,  hi  of  a  iticnacing  and  warlike  aspect, 
r*y  aceoinifs  Isom  Wasliisigion,  it  appears  to 
ho  the  unanimous  opinion  of  llie  Connnittee 
of  file  House,  of  I'cpresentalives,  to  whose 
coiivnieration  w<‘re  referred  those  parts  of 
tlu’  I’residenFs  message  winch  eoncenied  the 
toreign  relations  of  the  IJnised  States,  that 
the  encrouchiiients  of  this  connliy  upon  tiic 
rights  of  Aiiiorica,  “  urre  such  as  to  dewaui 
Uiir,  ffs  ihe  oulu  altcrnatir  c  to  obtain  just  ice,'* 

'I  tie  first  resolution,  that  Ihe  military  esta- 
bli'luiunls  of  the  L'niteil  St.ites  ought  im- 
niediiitejy  lo  hc  coiiipletcJ,  was  Carried  by 
117  'o  n. 
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rr<  F>T«r,Ti  i?;L 

MLLTI.N'Ci  oftlio  (*;.tl'.idir  Cominitice 
took  plare  at  the 'I'lientie  in  I'ivhamide* 
street,  De.hlin. — About  l‘i  o'clock.  Lord 
Fin^al  entered,  and  \v;is  e.illed  to  the  chair; 
V  fiM'h  having  taken.  .Mr.  Hare,  :i  magistr.ite, 
.'oldie-vnl  b’s  l.oi^lsliip.  stilting  lliat  he  had 
« ome,  by  tliier tion  of  the  t.ord  lai’nlenanf, 
to  aa’ertain  if  the  pri*sc,.i  was  n  met  ting  of 
the  (’ndiolir  I'nmmiltre.  I.orl  I'ingal  re¬ 
plied,  that  liiey  ucie  met  .*"or  .ah’gal  and  eisii- 
ktitutional  pui  peso— that  of  pet  1 1  inning  Par- 
Ifninrnt.  Mr.  Iliire  sit’d,  that  fins  wav  not  a 
ttlreei  ar.vwer  ;  nnd  finding  lie  eonl  !  obtain 
no  tulier — siid.  that  he  looked  upon  his  l.ord- 
•Mp's  refui.'il  lo  give  a  direct  answer  as  an 


admission  ih.at  that  was  themfctingof  tlic 
Catholic  I’ommiltee,  and,  a*;  ?urh,  an  un- 
iawTul  n.vseinl)ly :  and  that  he  required  it  to 
disperse— adding  that,  w ishiiigto  e\een(eliifc 
duty  in  as  mild  n  manuer  m  possible,  be 
hoj>i  li  that  no  resistance  woidd  be  ofl’ered  to 
oblige  him  to  have  veceur.veto  the  ineiuis  w  i  ih 
whieii  be  was  fiiirnvted.  Lord  Fingal  said, 
it  was  lud  bis  iutemion  to  do  any  thing  im- 
p.’*n]ier,  or  lo  act  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
r!h’  land  ;  but  It  was  Ins  determination  not  to 
leave  the  chair,  iinld  obligeil  by  some  person 
.»o  lo  do,  in  order  that  ije  might  bring  bis 
legal  action  again.st  the  person  vshoyhoiihi 
remove  him. — Mr.  Hare  replieil,  “  My  Lord, 
i  bhull  reiaove  you  out  of  the  chair.”  il» 
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then  took  Lord  Fingal  by  the  arm,  and 
l^ntlv  pushed  him  t'ri»m  (he  chair.  Lord 
>>tterville  HiU*  afterwards  called  to  the 
chair,  uul  removed  in  like  manner;  but 
l.on*  h  french  was  obstructed  on  takintj 
if.-  -'i  'a*  meeting,  by  the  rccommeiulation  of 
Sir  r.  liellew,  then  broke  up. 

I'lu*  legality  of  the  arrest  of  the  Earl  of 
Fingal  .and  Vis4-ount  .Netterville  will  betried 
in  the  Court  t*f  IC.xcheqner,  Dublin. 

Several  (’atholic  gentlemen  in  Dublin  have 
coinmutiicated  to  the  Irish  (lovcrnmcnt  a 
plot  existing  in  Ouhlm  for  associating  (he 
lower  orders  of  Catholics  in  a  league  to 
“separate  the  two  kingdoins.  and  to  extir¬ 
pate  heresy," or,  in  other  words,  we  presume, 
to  murder  DroUvtants. 

J»)hn  Keegan,  Owen  Adams,  and  Thomas 
^^aartermans,  have,  we  understand,  been 
committed  to  the  gaol  4»f  Kiluminham, 
charged  with  having,  as  a!)ove,  traitorously 
and  feloniously  conspired  .against  the  King 
and  (loverninenl.  Keegan  ami  Adams  were 
brought  up  on  tite  {till  instant,  and  ntidcr- 
*;^•pnt  an  examination  before  the  magistrates 
of  police  at  Dvsblin. 

.(a\.  4.  The  old  riiid  rc'peetable  l.Hskiug- 
hnuse  of  Messrs,  lloldero,  l.ushington,  and 
(!o.  stopped  payment  (his  tnoniing.  This 
failure  created  the  utmost’ consternation  in 
the  (aty,  and  it!  several  f’rovmcial  hanks, 
whieli  are  likely  to  be  involved.  It  was  one 
of  the  olde>t  in  the  City,  and,  with  little 
attcration  in  the  names  of  the  partners,  had 
been  ir.ainiained  in  credit  and  importance 
during  seventy  years. 

A  most  melatieholy  and  distressing  cireutn- 
stance  happened  at  Tit?lesii.tll.  Norfolk  :  — 
Capt.  (leorge  Hoste  and  his  hrmher  C  harles 
(two  of  (l»e  younger  soi  s  of  the  Kev.  Dixon 
Jloste)  were  out  slioofing;  ulien  the  cmi  of 
file  former  aeeidentally  went  olV,  and  iinfor- 
lunatoly  shot  his  brother,  who  instantly  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  spot. 

5.  Tliisaftm  noon,  .ns  the  M)n  of  Mr.  Weil, 
of  C.iner.ns-roait,  a  fine  boe ,  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  slitiiiig  on  .n  pond  in  Islington- 
fields.  with  a  man  servant  who  had  the  care 
of  liim,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  youth  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  servant.  In  endeavouring  to 
rescue  his  yoneg  master,  also  suiik,  and  both 
were  drow  ned 

IV.  At  night,  the  following  atte’mpt  to 
nihand  murder  C.as  m.nde  at  Mr.  Prior's,  in 
»he  Itorongli.  Tlie  depo'iition  of  llie  female 
servant  was  taken  hy  .'i  magistrate  at  Cnioii- 
hall ; — “  I  am  servant  to  Mr.  Prior.  .About 
half  pas'  nine  o'l  loek  on  Sunday  evening  1 
had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  cellar.  On 
coming  up  the  stairs,  I  saw  .n  man  coming 
from  the  hark  of  the  shop;  1  thought  it  was 
•Mr.  Prif'r.  and  said,  *  Are  vou  going  out  so 
late:'  on  hi*  looking  round,  however,  I  pi  r- 
ceived  he  had  a  black  rripe  over  his  face  ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  called  out  to  a  lodger  up 
Jtairs ;  tin*  man  cirneil  to  me,  and  s.iid,  he 
Would  murder  me  if  I  did  not  hold  my 
too|fne  ;  1  got  near  the  door,  and  attempted 


to  shut  it  ;  nn'^n  v  h'ch  he  raine  up  -to  me* 
:ind  said  he  would  cut  my  tinoat;  f  put  up 
mv  hand  to  defem!  mv  throat,  .and  recrivedla 
deep  CMt  on  th**  'ir:u  from  s'ene  sharp  ii'-trd- 
meat  ;  he  put  sumethiiig  against  my  mouth  to 
gag  me,  and  ei't  me  in  the  thro,a!  several 
time*  ;  at  tliis  time  the  door  opened,  and  a 
short  eldeilv  m  in  came  In,  and  v.iid,  *  Come 
out;’  I  was  iuMiicdiatcly  knocked  down, 
and  w.as  insen'ible  (o  what  followed  aftcr- 
wtiids.”— flicharil  J’rior,  the  master,  s.aid, 
he  li?.d  v;jt  (bivvri  lo  supper  with  the  husb.'iud 
of  Wilkins,  ami  Wilkins,  who  is  his  house¬ 
keeper;  when  .stie  liaving  occasion  to  go 
down  stairs,  they  soon  after  he.ird  «  ei  v  of 
‘  'liiieves!  .Murder!'  nod  imme.liatcly 
went  down,  when  (hey  found  tire  shop  in 
darkness;  he  mIu  W’llkins  up  for  a  liglit^ 
and,  on  his  romii  g  down  w  ith  a  liglit,  Siar^h 
Wilkins  was  found  l\it*g  on  the  tloor  insen¬ 
sible;  (he  dooi  was  open.  nnJ  .a  qiiniitity  of 
boots  and  sInn  s  were  strewed  about  the 
door,  but  he  had  not  iliscuveicd  tli.it  uny 
thing  was  taken  a  wav. 

14.  flic  hou.se  »»f  Ceneral  Dow  deswell, 
in  Stratton-street.  Piceadillv,  with  his  entire 
collcetion  of  valaahir  antiques,  pictures, 
hooks,  coins,  ike.  together  w  ilh  his  olegarA 
furniture,  were  totally  de^^troved  by  fire  tl.is 
evening.  The  accident  is  believed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  scr* 
vaius. 

lb.  This  nuTniii.r  tame  on  nt  the  Old 
Raib'V,  the  trial  ol  Benjamin  Walsli,  F^q. 
IM.I'.  on  ai!  imiictiueiit  charging  him  with  u 
l  irciMv,  III  sie  thng  ljV,OUOI.  ilie  property  of 
Sir  I'hornas  Plnmer,  the  solicilor-genernl. 
As  soon  as  the  jury  were  tliarged,  the  pti- 
soner  re»]uesttH!  the  iiidtilgvr’cv  of  a  chair, 
vviih  vvlueli  iln  court  inimcdintcly  complied. 

-Mr.  -Abbott  haviiit  opened  the  pleadings, 

ISlr.  Garrow  addrcs.-ed  the  court  with  n 
degree  of  candour  and  tempered  feelmg, 
which  evidently  made  a  strong  impres.sioa 
on  all  present.  Mr.  Gurrow  observed,  tlial 
could  feelings  of  a  private  nature  have  her  a 
adinitted  into  the  consideration  t»f  this  case. 
Sir  Thomas  Flomcr,  probably,  hail  sacrificed 
his  individual  interest,  to  avert  the  deep 
distress,  and  poignant  afRiclion,  in  which  the 
relhtive.s  of  Mr.  V\  alsli  were  thus  unhappily 
‘involved— but  u  duty  to  the  pntilic  was 
imposed  on  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  which  was 
imperative,  and  paramount  to  every  other 
motive  of  consideration.  Mr.  Garrou  then 
entered  upon  a  slatemrnt  ot  the  case,  winch 
did  wot  dilfer  C'^enlially  from  whut  has  her  n 
already  laid  Lctorc  the  public  ;  and  having 
commented  with  great  acute ne.>ts  and  per¬ 
spicuity,  on  every  circumstance  which  be 
proposed  to  give  m  evideiu  e,  lie  Ufew  a 
direct  and  conclusive  inference,  that  the 
•prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  avermenfs  stated 
in  the  indictment.  From  the  letters  wniien 
by  the  prisoner,  uifd  which  li.iu  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  the  preuicdsl.if cd  purpi>.v*;  of  Mr. 
Walsh  appcare.l  to'liavc  been,  in  the  frst 
instance,  ducclcd  tu  the  prop.iiy  of  a 
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Mr.  b.  and  not  to  that  of  Sir  Tfioinas  I'lo- 
jner;  but  no  opporttinify  bad  oltVrrd  of  i  f- 
fectinj  hli  object  wilh  that  gditiemiin. 
\Vnh  rcfprrt  to  the  lavr  of  the  case,  .Mr. 
Gtrrow  conceived,  that  no  doubt  could 
poxiibly  e\tat  ;  and  he  felt  confuli  nt  that  the 
jurj  urould  receive  from  the  hps  of  hi^  lord- 
ship,  a  coiifirnution  of  His  aiticrtion  uii  that 
oint.  With  respect  to  tlie  infcrencf  of 
-  Ir.  WalfchS  guilt,  from  the  dchl>erriie  /ire- 
ydratinns  in  purchasing  a  quanliK^ot  Ameri¬ 
can  stocK — providing  himself  with  such  com 
■s  might  enable  him  to  travel  in  foreign 
count and  his  quitting  J/)iidun  on  the 
evening  pr«  vious  to  that  on  winch  he  had 
made  an  uppointmcnl  to  meet  Sir  'l  lioiiins 
PiouiCr— he*  iiad  no  appri'licnsion  that  tlie 
jury  could  dilfer  in  opinion  fiom  Mhai  must 
*50  powerfully  operate  on  the  mind  of  every 
candid  and  ilirpnsiioiiale  inquirer  into  tiie 
facts  of  the  ease. 

SirTliomus  Plonirr  was  then  examined  by 
Mr.  Gurney,  and  proved  the  lucis  slated 
in  the  opening. 

I’he  letters  before  uientiincd,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  prisoner,  wer«*  now  rc.nl. 
they  were  chiefly  directed  to  his  hroilier, 
to  his  brot!i»  r-ni*luw,  and  his  ch  rlc.  Their 
purport,  so  fur  ns  they  bore  upon  this  case, 
was  to  state,  that  the  motives  winch  induced 
him  to  tins  art  of  emhezilement,  and  to 
abscir.id  fiom  the  country,  were,  the  ruiiun.s 
and  hopeless  slate  of  his  atriiirs;  tlie  rlreml 
of  plunging  into  poverty  nnd  want  a  be¬ 
loved  wile,  ill  the  last  few  days  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  fiiid  seven  children;  uiid  tlie  des¬ 
perate  deterniinalion  of  securing  some  means 
jor  their  maintenance.  I  hey  exprt  ssed  the 
dt  epcst  sorrow  and  remorse  for  h.iving  tiius 
robbed  S;r  iliomus  Plomcr  ol  so  much  pro¬ 
perty,  ond  iheiehy  aggravated  tlie  .criiiic  t»f 
framl  by  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  a 
coafulentiul  and  generous  fneiio,  to  whom 
he  owed  many  .signal  acts  of  fnemlship  and 
assistance  ;  but  stating,  that  he  ratio  r  rhose 
to  rominit  the  fraud  on  Sir  Thomas  Plomcr, 
wh(i.<iV  ample  fortune  would  enable  him  to 
sustain  anti  surmount  the  loss  with  little  dilli- 
rultjr,  than  upon  otiicrs  whom  it  iingiit  ruin. 
.And  in  one  of  those  letter?,  addrcsse<l  lo 
isirThuina?  Plumer  himself,  dated  the  7tli  of 
Deeember,  he  acknowledges  Ins  criminality 
and  ingratitude;  explains  hismotivcA;  pn»- 
iVmcs  the  deepest  remorse;  throws  iiiiuself 
on  his  clemency,  and  promises  to  r<‘puy  him 
if  ever  he  should  possess  the  means. 

\Vitnesses  were  next  produced,  who 
proved  the  various  transactions  necessary  lo 
connect  the  chum  of  evidence,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  ih(  charges  in  the  indictment. 

Here  the  case  closed  uu  the  part  uf  the 
crow.n. 

Mr.  Walsh  llicn  being  called  upon  for  his 
flf  fence,  declined  niaknig  uny  observations. 

Mr,  Scarlett  then  rose,  and  took  scierul 
bhiection?,  with  respect  lo  whether  the  olfcnce 
’eould  be  construed  as  a  fiUrntj,  or  a  frund 
e&l)  \  and  stated  teverai  case::,  '.'ending  to 


shew,  that,  although  tlie  prisoner  might  hai^e 
been  governed  by  a  fraudulent  intention,  he 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  gi\eii  m  evidence,  be  deemed  id  have 
acted  with  a  filonUntS  intention.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  jury  nifisl  necessarily  be  wholly 
governed  by  their  opinion  of  the  intention  cf 
the  prl^oller  nt  the  time  he  received  the 
checilue  from  the  hands  of  Sir  T.  Plomer ; 
for  unless  lu*  had,  at  that  time,  actually  me¬ 
ditated  what  he  «uhseqnently  executed,  it 
coiihl  not,  as  Mr.  Scaricll  humbly  conceived, 
be  construed  info  u  felonious  intciition.--- 
]\Ir.  Scarlett  having  concluded,  Mr.  Alley 
shortly  aclilres.sed  the  Pencil,  and  contended 
for  a  special  verilict  front  the  jury,  on  the 
fut.s,  whciiier  the  olfence  war,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  a  fraud  or  a  felony,  reserving  t'lie  point 
of  law  for  (leciMOii  iii  another  jilace. 

Chief  Ihiron  Macdonahl  then  stiorfly  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  jt*ry,  and  told  them,  lliat  strong 
doubts  had  arisen  m  tins  case  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  law,  whether  the  crime  charged  against 
the  prisoner  vvas  a  larceny  or  only  a  civil  con¬ 
tract.  'I’o  settle  this  point  ultimately,  two 
modes  had  hecn  p»opused.  'Hie  oiie.ot  speci.’il 
arg.iiiicjit  in  a  future  leriu,which  wmil«f  he  at- 
feiitled  with  much  greater  5uspi*n>e  andeiii- 
ImrrHssmeiit  to  the  pnstiucr  ;  the  other,  to  rc- 
lerve  the  quest  ion  tor  the  decision  oi  lliclv\cive 
Judges,  It  the  Jury  should  convict  the  pri¬ 
soner.  'Die  fact,  lh(  II,  foi  tlieni  to  decide  wics, 
whetin  r  the  piisoiier,  previously  to  his  oh- 
laii’ing  possession  of  the  chtclc  from  Sir 
T.  I*,  lor  the  prol’essed  purpose  of  purchasing 
Kxclietpirr  Bills,  had  formed  in  his  own  mind 
the  fraudulent  project  ot  emhezzling  the  mo¬ 
ney  lu  Ins  own  account,  'flie  belter  to  ciiafiie 
the.  jury  to  make  up  their  minds  on  this 
({uesiiun,  he  would  n  capitulate  the  parts  of 
thf  evKlcnce  that  tiorc  immediately  on  the 
point,  it  ihi’y  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  wliuic 
sunimed  up.  The  jury  agreed. 

Hix  lordship  then  ri'couiited  the  circnni- 
stances  uf  the  prisoner  having  bargained  fyr 
the  purcliase  of  11,0(K)I.  in  American  slock, 
so  tar  back  as  tlu*  *,'91  li  of  November,  ami 
his  having  agreed  tor  the  purchase  of  ofK)!, 
ol  Poriiiguese  coin  on  the  ‘Jd  of  J)ecember 
~aiid  tills  wjiile  lie  was  a  ruined  man,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  *  acknow  leilged,  wholly 
rirsfitute  property,  anti  while  lie  had  in 
conieiHplatlon  the  tdiiaming  of  Sir 'J’,  Plo- 
nicr**  money.  Ills  having  acknowledged 
in  hi.H  letters  the  intention  to  defraud  some¬ 
body — first,  a  iMr.  O— ,  and  afterwards  Sir 
'I'homas  Plomer ;  Ins  having  come  trtiin  Ins 
house,  in  the  country  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  5th  ot  December,  with  baggage  for  a 
long  voyage  ,  Ins  subsequent  purchase  of 
stockings  and  inghl-caps  for  the  purpose, 
before  he  obtained  the  possession  of  Sir  T. 
Ploiiier's  money;  and  Ins  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledging  Ills  settled  intention  for  the 
]nirpose  lo  base  been  li»rd  ;  taken  together 
could  leave  no  doubt  tiiat  (he  fraudulent 
project  had  been  formed  in  his  inteiiticwa 
loii^  before  lie  ticlually  received  the  chccquc, 
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Xht  jurj  would,  therefore,  consider  their 
Tcrdict.  Without  hesitation  they  returned 

- - The  points  remuin  for  the 

twelvejud^es  to  decide. 

The  inhabitant^  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time  are  computed  a  learned  theological 
writer  at  800  luilhons-^f  ahooi  he  suppoM  s 
OK), 000  to  be  Jews,  482  millions  Pagans, 
173  nnllions  and  a  half  Christians,  and  140 
luiilions  Mohuininedans. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
has  heeii  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
the  fraterNity  of  Preemasons  of  which  the 
Prince  Regent  is  Grand  Muster.  The  honour 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker. 

bulletins  op  TTir.  STATE  OP  UIS  MAJES¬ 
TY’S  HEALTH. 

**  TVindsor  Casilt^  Dei:.  28. — The  King 
continues  nearly  in  the  same  state. 

“  fi  hidsor  Jan.  4.— d'he  King 

continues  nearly  in  the  same  state.”  ^ 

fyind^ior  Castle^  J an.  11. —  His  Majesty 
continues  nearly  in  the  same  state.” 

“  Windsor  Ca  itle.  dan.  18. —  His  Ma  jesty 
has  had  a  considerable  increase  of  his  dis- 
oriler  within  the  last  week.” 

“  ffi'idscr  Castfi\  ./^/n.  25.— His  Majesty 
is  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  was 
previous  >o  the  late  increase  of  his  disorder.” 

[The  Report  of  a  Coimnittce  of  the  llouic 
'of  liorils,  appointed  to  examine  his  Majesty's 
Physicians,  is  printed. —  Dr.  Ilebrrden  con¬ 
siders  his  Majesty’s  recovery  improbable, 
but  not  hopeless.  He  does  not  expect  the 
King  will  recover. —  Dr.  Miinro  considers 
the  prC'Ciit  mental  health  of  his  Majesty 
insane  ;  his  recovery  very  improbable,  hnt 
he  does  not  entirely  dc'-pair.  —  Dr.  Siiuinons 
says,  that  his  Majesty  s  mental  health  is 
much  deranged— his  icco>ery  improbable, 
but  not  hopeless.  — Dr.  .loliii  M'illis  says, 
that  Ins  Majesiy's  mental  health  is  in  a  high 
degree  of  derangement,  and  his  recovery 
very  improbable,  but  not  impos'^ibie ;  has 
notan  expectation  of  recovery.— Dr.  Ilaillie 
slates,  that  within  the  la>t  two  or  three  days 
(the  examination  was  on  ilie  l-ltli),  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  mind  has  been  entirely  lost  in  error  ; 
does  nut  expect  recovery. — Mir  II.  Halford 
deems  recovery  very  improbable.  —  Dr.  R. 
Willis  eunsiders  lecoveiy  all  but  impos¬ 
sible.] 

Munntn,  suirioK,  &c.  &e. 

Dfc.  2*1.  John  Wdliams  was  hruuglit  hp 
for  e'xaniiindion  at  Shadwcll  Police  oHice, 
under  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
late  horrid  tnnrders ol  I\lr.  Marr  and  family, 
and  Mr.  Wiliiaiiisun  and  family;  and  from 
Die  circiinistunces  which  have  come  out 
little  doubt  can  he  entertained  of  Ins  having 
been  concerned  in  the  above-mentioned  bar- 
linritits.  It  appeared  from  a  long  exaniina- 
lion  winch  Williams  underwent,  that  he  had 
b?oti  frci^uently  seen  at  the  house  of  NVii« 
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liamsoii,  the  publican,  and  that  he  had  been 
more  particularly  seen  there  about  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  niurtlcr.  That 
dll  the  same  night  he  did  not  come  home  to 
his  lodgings  till  ahnut  twelve;  when  he  de¬ 
sired  a  fellow  lodger,  a  foreign  sailor,  to  put 
out  his  candle.  That  previous  to  this  melan¬ 
choly  transaction,  he  had  little  or  no  money, 
and  that  when  he  was  taken  into  custody  ha 
had  a  good  deal  ot  silver.  'I'hc  prisoner  en¬ 
deavoured  to  account  fur  the  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances  alleged  against  him ;  but  the 
magistrates  remanded  him  fur  further  exa¬ 
mination. 

Alter  Williams  had  been  examined  tliis 
day,  the  following  conliriiiatioii  was  received 
of  ihe  suspicions  first  entertained  of  him  with 
respect  to  the  late  and  loimer  murders.  It 
appears,  that  tlie  iron  mull,  uith  which  there 
is  lid  iloubt  Mr.  Marr  and  his  iinforluiiHte 
family  were  killed,  had  been  inisHing  from 
Mr.  Veriiiillue's  iiouse,  where  the  prisorn  r 
lodged,  and  wJicre  it  bad  been  leM'for  siile 
keeping,  along  with  several  other  tools,  by  n 
foreign  seaman,  nunied  John  Peterson,  who 
was  by  trade  a  ship’s  carpenter.  The  mall 
was  marked  with  the  initials  J.  P.  and  the 
other  tools  found  in  Mr.  Verimlloc’s  house 
bore  precisely  .Minilar  characters.  Mr.  Ver- 
niillue  imiiiedmtely  reeognizf  d  it  as  the  in- 
sinimcni  which  had  be«*n  IcU  in  Ins  custody 
by  Peterson;  and  said,  that,  although  he 
would  not  fhisitively  svvear  that  it  was 
the  same,  yd  the  confidence  he  certairdj 
entertained  ot  its  identity,  was  Very  much 
confirmed  by  the  cireiimstaiice  of  Ihe  sharp 
point  ot  the  mall  in  (juestiun  being  broken: 
and  he  rememberid  having  biukeii  the  point 
ot  IVierson’s  mall  one  day  when  he  was 
breaking  up  some  fire  wood. 

‘Jf.  IJns  evening,  W'llliams  was  again 
exunnned  at  Shadwell  police  othce.  Mrs. 
IHee,  a  laundress,  residing  in  Union-street, 
Shadwell,  stated,  that  she  was  sistfr-in-law 
to  Mrs.  Verniilloe,  the  prisoner’s  landlady, 
Mile  had  washed  for  Ihe  prisoner  about  three 
years.  Last  friiiay  fortnighr  slie  washed  a 
sliirt  of  Ins  which  was  very  niiicb  torn  Kbout 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
blood  upon  it,  about  the  neck  and  the  arms; 
she  supposed  he  hud  been  fighting.  On 
Thursday  week  he  sent  another  shirt  10  be 
w  ashed,  which  was  also  very  much  torn,  and 
marks  of  blood  upon  it,  which  appearances 
she  utirihnied  likewise  to  fighting.  The 
first  shirt  she  so  washed  was  before  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Marr;  but  the  second  was 
four  or  live  days  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Verunlfoe,  the  prisoner’s  landlady, 
stated,  that  she  had  kuowr.  him  some  year*. 
A  young  German  sailor,  named  John  Peter¬ 
son,  Iroin  Hainhii'rgh,  hud  hd't  a  chest  of 
tools,  in  the  summer,  with  her  husband. 
'J'herc  were  two  or  three  malls  in  that  chest 
three  weeks  ago,  hut  wiilnn  that  time  they 
had  disappeared.  The  box  which  contained 
them  was  always  unlocked,  and  any  body  in 
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the  hoa«e  might  have  access  to  it.  It  w:i$  in 
the  same  room  where  the  prisoner’s  sca-bttl 
was  deposited. 

Ihe  piisuiier  attempted  to  account  for  Ins 
shirt  beiug  torn  and  hioody.  and  said  he  had 
Lcci  in  coiiipaiiY  with  some  men  w  ho  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  plav  at  cords.  He  had 
played  one  game,  and  was  going  home, 
when  he  was  seized  hy  tl’^  collar  and  had 
his  mouth  cut.  He  related  a  conversation 
}ir  had  with  his  Iniidlady;  hut  she  denied 
hl^  telhng  her  the  story  ns  now  rriaied  ;  and 
it  appeared  the  fracas  was  untecedent  to 
TMarr’s  murder. 

Wilhiiiii  Rice,  a  little  Imy  about  fh*vcn 
years  old,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Verindinr, 
reeognizrd  the  mall,  and  said  be  was  t|niic 
snie  It  was  the  same  Jie  had  freiiuently 
played  with. 

yd.  John  Culhperson,  a  fellow  lodgrr  of 
V’llliains,  slated,  that  on  the  morning  after 
the  niurtlcr  t>f  Mr.  \Villiaui*on,  when  lie  g«>r 
up  hc»SHw  a  patrol  his  own  slockinus  lying 
luhind  his  chest,  very  much  dirtliul  wall 
tresli  muil.  He  took  ihem  dawn  stairs  into 
me  tap-rriotii,  where  he  found  Williams, 
lie  asked  him  who  had  dirtied  his  stockings 
in  that  immner.^  Williams  said,  “Why? 
arc  they  your’s  ?” — “  Yes,  th?y  arc  mine,” 
tlie  v/itiiess  replied.  Some  little  dispute 
ihea  ensued,  as  to  iheir  right  ow  ncr.'ihip ; 
when  Wiiliams  took  them  into  tho  hack' 
yard,  and  after  washing  thu  dirt  ott,  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  witness. 

!VIr«.  Orr,  who  keeps  a  chandler's  shop  in 
Sir  William  Warren’s  square,  next  door  hut 
one  to  Pear-tree-court,  and  adjoining  to  the 
lions*'  kept  by  Mrs.  Vermilloe,  slated,  that 
on  the  Saturday  before  Man's  murder,  abuiit 
liaif-past  one  in  the  morning,  she  was  getting 
up  linen,  when  she  heard  a  noise  about  the 
house,  as  if  a  niun  was  atleirpting  to  break 
in  ;  she  was  frightiuied,  and  asked,  “  Who 
was  there  ?”  a  voice  answered,  which  she 
knew  to  he  the  voice  of  Willuiiws,  “  I  am  a 
robber!’’  she  answercil,  “  Whetber  a  robber 
or  not,  1  will  Jet  you  in,  and  um  glad  to  ste 
you;*'  Williams  eniercti,  and  seated  himself 
down  till  the  watchman  was  caihiig  pn>t  two 
o'clock  ;  Williams  got  up  from  the  cimir,  and 
a-krd  the  landlady  it  she  would  have  a 
:gl«ss?  she  asseitlod ;  but  as  he  would  not 
go  lor  it,  slie  went  to  the  Pear-tree  pubhe- 
honse,  and  could  gain  no  admittance ;  she 
returned,  w'heii  VVilliams  iiupiired  bow 
many  rooms  there  were  in  her  house*,  and 
the  situation  of  her  back  premi‘>es ;  she 
ropl.ed  theie  were  three  rooms,  and  that  her 
back  yard  communicated  willi  Mrs.  Verniil- 
lot'fc  house.  The  watchman  came  into  Mrs. 
Oir’s  house,  which  ■Willi.un."  resitUtI  for 
«(uu<‘  time.  Tiie  ssatcHiiiuii  told  Mrs.  Orr 
that  be  had  picketl  up  h  cbissel  by  ihe  side 
ot  ber  window.  Williams  then  went  out  un¬ 
observed,  but  soon  alterwanls  relumed; 
titc  watchiiiuii  was  gt*iug,  when  Williams 
Slapped  bits,  uud  desired  hiu  to  to  :h«i 
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Pe^ir-tree  and  get  some  liquor.  The  hense  g 
was  then  open.  While  the  watchman  wa* 
gone  for  the  liquor,  Wilhaiiis  took  up  the 
chissel,  .'ind  said,  “  1) — n  luy  eyes,  where 
did  you  get  this  chissel  ?’*  iNlrs.  Orr,  how, 
ever,  did  not  jiart  with  it,  and  retained  the 
instrument  till  Moad<iy  lust.  Hearing  that 
Wilhams  was  exuiniaed,  she  w*  nt  to  Mrs. 
Verni! Hoe’s,  and  shewi  d  her  the  chi.^scl. 
^Irs.  V.  looked  at  it,  and  compared  it  with 
the  tools  ill  Peterson’s  chest,  when  if  w.ii 
found  to  b«‘Hr  tiiC  same  murks,  and  she 
declared  tliat  it  had  been  taken  out  of  hot 
house.  Mrs.  Orr  in.stiintly  delivered  the  I 
chixse!  to  the  mngislrale.s an  Shadwell-slreet  I 
otiice.  .Mr.s.  Orr  says  she  knew  Williams  1 
for  eleven  weeks;  iie  frequenily  luirscMi  her  J 
child,  and  used  to  joke  wiih  I'.er  ilaughter,  ' 
and  once  asked  her  whether  .she  wntibi  be 
trighteneil  if  he  came  in  the  dead  ot  the 
niglit  to  her  heil  side?  The  daughter  re-  ^ 
plied,  “  No,  if  it  was  you,  i\lr.  Williams,  !  j 
should  not.’*  Ibiih  the  inmlu  r  and  dangii-  I 
ter  thought  Williams  an  agr<*eal<!e  young  j 
man,  and  of  a  most  insinuating  address,  and  I 
never  iluuight  he  could  be  the  man  who 
would  attenipl  to  Vob  uud  nnirdt  r. 

t,'7.  Tiiis  was  the  day  aj)j)ointe<l  for  tlt<* 
fiiilher  examination  of  Wilhuins.  ;Vt  halt- 
past  nine  o’clock,  the  proper  oflicer  w.ig 
^ilespatfhcd  to  the  New  PriMin,  (Johlhaili- 
ficlds,  ill  order  to  l)ring  the  prisoiurr  in  sate 
custody,  ihr  niagislrales  ussemhied  soon 
after  ten  O’clock,  accompanied  hy  (aninselior 
Reuiler,  and  several  other  geiuletnen.  Tliey 
were  then  informed  that  Williams  had  cor.i> 
initted  suicide.  On  hearing  tins  information, 
ail  business  was  suspt  tided  anti!  the  arrival 
of  Rohinson,  the  keiper  of  the  loek-uj* 
room  altacln'ii  to  iheir  otlicc.  Before  twehe 
he  returned  in  a  haekney-coaeli,  when  he 
stated  to  di*;'inagisirates,  liiiit  on  going  to  the 
governor  (d  Obldbath-liehl.s  prison,  with 
their  onler  lor  ileiivermg  the  prisoner  into 
his  custody,  he  saw  ihe  turnkey,  who  eon- 
diiclcd  him  to  Wiihams’s  etlt,  uiul  to  ins 
great  surjMise  saw  Williams  hanging  to  a 
rail  (ubonl  six  Icet  ilirte  inches  from  iLe 
ground?,  which  partly  exUinied  along  the 
c**iiiiig,  and  IS  placed  tor  the  Hccominodatioii 
ot  prisoners  to  lltrtiw  ihcir  linen,  eiuthes,  c\e. 
on.  W'lliiHiiis  was  suspeiuled  to  the  mil  or 
post  hy  hu  white  mck-haiidl.erehief  iie^l 
securely  aliout  his  neck.  Toe  lurnkey  of 
the  pii'on  lockcil  luiu  up  the  night  preceding, 
and  did  nut  discover  any  iiiaierial  depression 
in  his  spirits,  alllrough  he  hud  laden  away 
cunsiderahly  since  liis  c«)nlim  iiu  nt. 

With  ilie  relation  ol  these  pariiculars,  the 
niagistruics  held  a  coulerence  upon  the  steps 
It)  he  purMied.  At  length  it  was  deiermiiud 
to  »iirer  niio  the  evidence  of  \iiineN>e>, 
wliost  tolimony  would  bring  the  late  mei.m- 
cliuly  cveiiia  to  more  decisive  prowl  ol  Wil¬ 
liams’s  guilt. 

Williams  slated  on  Tuesdav,  wlum  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  accuuut  lor  bis  stiiil  bcni^ 
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hirtody  and  torn,  that  it  happened  at  Mr. 
Lawrence’s,  the  Ship  public-house,  near  the 
l*ear-lree;  the  landlord  was  out  at  the 
time;  but  bis  danglitcr,  a  rery  interesting 
and  accomplished  t'eiiiale,  now  most  com¬ 
pletely  denie<l  the  statement.  Miss  L;iw- 
rence  knew  Williams  before  Mari’s  murder  ; 
he  used  to  bo  very  free,  go  into  the  bar, 
take  his  glass,  and  gained  Iter  good  opinion, 
from  his  insinuating  address.  Alter  iMarr’s 
murder,  he  used  to  say,  “  Miss  L.  I  don’t 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  I  feel  so 
uneasy.”  Once  he  came  into  the  house 
greatly  agitated,  and  said,  I  don't  think  I 
am  well,  for  1  am  unhappy,  and  can’t  remain 
easy.  Miss  L.  answered,  “  Williams  you 
♦mght  to  know  best  what  you  have  done.” 
/le  replied,  W'hy,  last  night  I  ate  a  good 
supper  off  fowls,  and  had  plenty  of  liquor.*’ 
Miss  L.  imiuediately  said,  “  Ciood  eating  is 
pot  the  way  to  make  you  unhappy on 
which  he  retired.  The  magistrates  asked 
Miss  L.  if  she  ever  saw  Williams  in  com¬ 
pany  with  any  other  man.  **  Only  once  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection ;  he  was  a  stout 
man;  1  only  saw  him,  but  cannot  describe 
his  person.’* 

John  Harris,  deposed,  that  he  was  in  the 
Jiabit  of  sleeping  w  ith  Williams,  but  knew  of 
no  friend  he  bad,  excepting  Hart.  On  the 
night  of  the  murder,  VVilliams  came  to  bed 
at  a  little  past  two.  The  witness  rose  first 
in  the  morning,  went  out,  heard  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr,  Mair,  and  when  he  returned  told 
Williams  of  it,  who  replied  (though  he  was 
ftill  in  bed),  “  /  knoto  it.’*  The  witness 
found  the  muddy  stockings  and  shoes  which 
Williams  afterwards  took  out  of  his  hands, 
and  said,  Oiie  them  ta  me,  I  will  go  back~ 
wards  and  wash  them.**  Sine*'  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Marr,  Williams  had  slept  little,  and  was 
very  uneasy  in  bed.  Williams  once  ob- 
•erved  to  the  witness,  that  Mr.  Lee’s  house, 
the  Black-horse,  in  Gravcl-Iane,  was  a  very 
convenient  one  lor  a  robbery,  the  outlet 
behind  was  so  good. 

CoJborn  stated,  that  be  was  also  the  bed- 
jVIlow  of  Williams,  and  enntmued  to  sleep 
witli  him  nightly,  after  the  murders.  W’ll- 
hanis,  from  tlic  time  of  tin;  Marrs  being 
murdered,  was  so  restless  at  night,  as  greatly 
to  disturb  the  witness.  Williams  talked  in 
his  sleep  in  a  very  incoherent  manner  ;  and 
the  witness  frequently  shook  and  awakened 
him,  when,  on  l>ciug  asked  what  whs  the 
matter,  he  used  to  say  that  lie  had  a  most 
horrid  dream.  After  the  murder  of  the 
WiiiiHinsoiis.  Williams  one  day  compiaioed 
to  the  wiiness  of  Ins  dreadful  .situation, 
being  greatly  atfiicted  with  a  venereal  c  ou- 
piaiut.  The  wiiuess  advised  him  to  go  to  a 
surgeon;  when  Williams  rejilied,  ‘*Ah!  it 
.’s  of  no  eoiisequence,  the  gallows  will  get 
hold  of  me  soon.”  riie  witness  only  recol¬ 
lected  Wiilirun>  laikiiig  once  iu  Jits  dfeaiii. 
«*»d  crying  **  Him!  ruu 


It  is  much  to  he  regretted,  that  the  miser¬ 
able  Williams  should  so  suddenly  have 
eluded  all  further  enquiry  hy  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  self-murder.  The  coroinissiou  of 
this  crime  should  not  have  been  left  in  the 
power  of  such  a  wretch  ;  nay  more,  imlivi- 
duuls  placed  in  such  circumstauces,  should 
not  he  left  alone  for  a  moment,  till  the  safety 
of  the  public  is  secured  by  the  demands  of 
justice  being  satisfied.  Had  lie  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  survive  a  little  longer,  his  ow« 
troiihlcil  conscience  might  have  prompted 
him  to  make  public  confession  of  his  enormi¬ 
ties;  or  perhaps  his  accomplices,  under  the 
fear  of  discovery,  might  have  anticipated 
him.  Tv>’o  men,  named  Allhlas  and  Hart,’ 
who  are  proved  to  have  been  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates  with  Williams  the  suicide,  have  been 
apprehended,  and  are  in  close  coniinoment. 
on  strong  sus|)icion  of  being  coneerned  iu 
the  late  murders.  They  have  been  c.x- 
amined  before  Mr.  Graliam,  at  3pw-slrecf, 
hut  neither  the  facts  against  them,  nor  tli« 
examinations  have  transpired.  A  blue  jnckei, 
which  belonged  to  Williams,  has  been  found 
at  the  Pear-tree  public-house  (where  he 
lodged),  the  pocket  of  which  was  stiff  with 
congealed  blood  ;  a  new  French  knife  alsiV' 
was  discovered  in  a  hole  of  the  wall,  the 
handle  and  Marie  of  which  were  besmeared 
with  blood.  The  knife  was  purchased  by 
Williams  a  short  time  previous  to  th«  mur¬ 
ders. 

arniAT.  of  the  sutriDE  williams. 

Dec.  ^).  At  midnight,  the  body  of  this 
wretch  was  removed  from  tlie  House  of 
C*)rreetion,  Coldhatli-fields,  to  the  watch* 
house,  near  Ratcliffe  highway ;  and  next 
morning,  at  about  ten  o’cljck,  he  was  placed 
on  a  platform,  erected  six  feat  above  a  very 
high  cert,  drawn  hy  one  horse.  The  plat¬ 
form  was  composed  of  rough  deals  battened 
together,  raiseil  considerably  at  the  head, 
which  elevated  the  corpse.  A  board  was 
fixed  across  the  lower  end,  standing  u}t 
about  six  inches,  to  prevent  the  body  from 
slipping  off.  On  this  platform  the  body  was 
laid;  it  had  on  a  clean  white  shirt,  very  neatly 
frilled,  quite  open  Mt  the  neck,  and  without 
a  neck-haudkerehtef  or  hat,  hut  llie  hair 
neatly  cotnlied,  and  the  face  clean  washed. 
The  countenance  looked  healthful  and  riid- 
dv  ;  but  the  hands  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
arms  were  of  a ’det  p  purple,  nearly  Mack. 
The  whole  of  the  arms  were  exposed,  the 
shirt  being  tucked  quite  up.  J  he  lower 
part  of  the  body  was  covered  witli  a  pair  of 
clean  'blue  trowsers,  and  brown  worsted 
stockings,  witlmut  shoes.  The  leel  were 
lo'vnids  iho  horse;  on  the  right  leg  wos 
Etfix'id  the  iron' Wiiliams  had  on  when  he 
was  conniiitted  to  prison.  1  he  fHiai  inall 
WHS  placed  upright  by  the  left  side  of  Ins 
head,  and  the  rippiiig-ghissel  or  crow-bar, 
about  iliree  feet  long,  on  the  other  side. 
About 'ten  o'clock,  ibC  proccs^iuiii  alleaded 
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by  lljc  high  constable  and  headboroughs  of 
the  district,  on  horseback,  and  about  S60  or 
300  constables  and  extra  cotislabks,  most  of 
them  with  drawn  cutlasses,  be^un  to  move, 
and  .conltnufd  at  a  very  slow  puce  until  they 
canic  o|)positc  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
Marr,  in  Katclilfe*highway,  where  they 
stopped  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
’File  procession  then  went  down  Old  Gravel- 
lane,  along  Wapping  lligh-street,  entered 
New  Gravel-lane,  by  Wapping- wall,  and 
continued  slowly  to  approach  the  spot  where 
the  second  murder  was  perpetrated;  on 
reacliing  which,  it  stood  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded,  again  enter¬ 
ing  IlatclifTc-highway,  and  passing  along  it 
until  it  came  to  Cannon-street,  whtre  it 
turned  up  ;  and  on  reaching  the  top  where 
the  New-road  crosses,  and  the  Cannon- 
street  road  begins,  a  large  hole  being  pre¬ 
pared,  the  cart  stuppctl.  After  a  pause  of 


about  ten  minutes,  the  body  was  thrown  in-  H 
to  its  infamous  grave,  amidst  the  acclama-  I 
lions  of  thousands  of  spectators.  The  stake  H 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  driven  through  B 
tint  corpse,  had  been  placed  in  the  proces-  B 
sion,  under  the  head  of  Williams,  by  way  of'  B 
pillow  ;  and  after  he  was  consigned  to  the  B 
earth,  it  was  handed  down  from  the  plat-  B 
form,  and  with  the  mail  which  was  used  in  B 
murdering  tiie  Marrs,  was  driven  through  B 
the  body.  The  grave  was  then  filled  with  B 
quick-lmie,  and  the  spectators  very  quietly  B 
dispersed.  During  the  whole  procession  all  B 
ranks  of  persons,  who  were  present,  con-  B 
ducted  themselves  with  a  solemnity  rarely  B 
witnessed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ;  P| 
aiiil,  until  the  hoily  was  lowering  into  the 
earth,  hardly  a  whisper  was  to  be  licard  in  V  -- 
the  street.  Not  a  single  accident  happened.  '  f 
Williams  is  buiwd  close  to  the  turnpike- 
gate,  in  the  Cannon-street,  road.  | 
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An  Account,  shru  ingthe  Amount  of  the  Actual  Char<*cx  upon  hU  ^lycsty's  Cit  il  List  Pci  ennrs, 
Jroin  the  5th  of  July,  1810,  to  the  oth  of  July,  1811.  (  From  the  lieturns  laid  before  Par- 

Lidinent.) 

(*lass.  £  s.  •/. 

tv  Jloyal  Family  .  21.0,500  0  0 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Judges,  ct  nl . .  32,9.55  0  0 

3.  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts. .  77,064  14  1| 

4.  Hills  of  TraJesiiien  and  Artihcers .  249,3.57  13  8^ 

'  Lord  Chauilicrliiin’s  Salary  30001.  V’lce-Chaniberlain’s  6001 .  1,539  13  1 

Salaries  in  Lord  CiiaiiiberlHiii's  Department .  27,451  14  4 

Lord  Steward’s  Salary  13401.  Groom  of  the  Stoic’s  20001 .  .3,540  0  0 

i  Salaries  III  Lord  Steward's  Department . . .  33,773  16  1 

*  DiOo. ..  .Master  of  the  Horse  .  14,608  18  4 

Ditto. ..  .blaster  of  the  Hulls .  1,080  0  0 

ApoUiecanes  to  Ins  Majesty,  Cve . i .  115  0  0 

^Gciitleinen  of  the  Bedchuinber,  and  Grooms  of  ditto . . .  18,509  0  0 

C  Pensions  . . .  87,427  2  2i 

0.  ^  Ditto  to  Foreign  Ministers .  57,851  14  9^ 

( Compensations  .  9,611  12  10 

7.  Small  Fees  and  Salaru  s  payable  out  of  the  Civil  List  Revenues  ....  51,375  0  3! 

8.  Comiuissioners  ol  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheqncr. . . .  12,022  0  O 

.  p  Hume  Secret  Service .  10,000  0  0 

^  Special  Service  and  Royal  bounty . 19,496  17  Hi 

^  Extraordinary  Disbursements,  Foreign  Ministers .  53,332  9  7 

^  Presents  to  ditto  . 33,750  2  0 

£  1  Equipage  to  ditto . 3,800  U  0 

*  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  treasury  . \ .  .  4,230  7  0 

g  I'rcasurv  Deiicieucy  ot  Fees .  21,182  6  7 

S  riirre  Secretaries  of  State,  Cumnigencies,  Messengers,  and  Detic. 

«  of  Fees .  36,969  10  6 


Other  Charges 


12,015 


1,029,053  15  3\ 


The  following  were  the  total  Charges  for  the  Seren  Years  prevnne 

£  d. 

Year  1804 .  979,043  10  9 

180.5 .  1,099,421  14  10^- 

1806  .  : .  1.142,680  6  11;^ 

1807  .  1,117,450  7  5- 

1808...' .  1,068,282  8  6] 

1809  . 1,082,186  1  7^^ 

1810  . : .  1,122,937  16  ’  6S 


I 


Damestie  InteUigena, 


An  Accov ST  of  the  Income  of ,  and  Charge  upon,  the  Comsolidated  Fund,  in  the  Yean 
ihdinz5lh  January,  1811  and  1812;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  War  Taxee  for  tlic 
samereriodt:^ 

INCOME.  Per  Aim.  1811.  I  PerAnn.lBJC. 


Customs . 

Do.  Isle  of  Man . 

Eicise . 

Stamps . 

Incidents . 

Surplus  Annual  Duties  on  Sugar,  <Scc . 

Do.  Land  Tax  on  Offices,  &c . 

Land  Taxes . 

Revenue,  Isle  of  Man . . . 

Interest,  &c.  on  account  of  Ireland . 

Do.  Portugal  . 

Surplus  Exchequer  Pees . 

Imprest  Monies,  &cc . 

Arrears  of  Income  Duties . 

Do.  Assessx'd  'faxes,  1798 . 

Do.  Annual  Malt  Duties  . . 

Rent  of  Crown  Lands  . 

Fines  of  ix^ases . . . 

Militia  Fines  . 

Tontine  Muncy  reserved . 

Brought  from  War  Taxes,  per  Account  47 

Geo.  Ill . 

Do.  Do.  49  Do . 

Do.  Do.  51  Do . 

Sixpence  per  Lib.  on  Pensions,  1808  . 


£  $.  d. 

4,869..i66  5 


15,867,564 
5,:ii%509 
7,578,578 
l,600.70a 
148,111 
1,091,917 
8,254 
2,448.470 
.57,170 
49.822 
Si  2.735 
5,508 
6,157 
357,545 
11,123 
15,627 
28,106 
24,016 


15  0 
0  10 
11  7 

14  9{ 

13  li 
9  1^ 
7  9 

10  9 
3  0 
1  11 

14  Hi 
5  9 

19  0| 
0  0 
0  4J 
0  0 
10  0 
10  7i 


£ 

3,974.732 
«,335 
15,768,167 
5,068,782 
7,684,777 
1,1 8 1, .329 
129,497 
996,3.36 
1,595 
2,752,796 
57,170 
.57,81 1 
H  1.786 
14, ail. 

10 

55.3,923 
24,165 
8,099 
25,.503 
23.91 1 


s.  d. 
1  lOf 

4  94 
li 

11  2 
10  1 

7  0 
9  ?>\ 
o  5i 
0  8 

11  10 
.3  0 
16  .3 
19  111 
15  0 

5  3 
0  0 

14  4| 
0  O 

12  2 

8  5 


1,200,000  0  0 

1,272,865  4  10| 


1,200,000  O  O' 
1,040,(M)0  O  O 
216,089  14  1 

800  0  O 


42,286,152  18  lU  40,9l7,a35  18  44 

Charge  35,296,313  10  91  36.801,993  18  9| 

Surplus  6,989,839  8  2^  4,115,811  19  6| 


WAR  TAXES. 

British  Spirits,  1803  .  698,26 1 

Ditto,  1806 . 91,175 

Foreign  Ditto,  1803  .  1,029,113 

Malt,  Cap.  . .  2,436,675 

Sweets .  4.447 

Tea .  1,820, .W 


3'ohocco,  1806  .  358,371 

Brandy,  1807  .  268,4.33 

'I'eniporary  or  War  Duty .  3,100,594 

Property,  180.3 .  4,212 

Ditto,  . .  13,644 

Ditto,  1805 .  37,97.3 

Ditto,  1806  .  196,144 

Ditto.  1807  .  628.0.37 

Ditto,  . .  2,262,077 

Ditto,  1800  .  8.601,021 

Ditto,  1810  .  1,473,753 

Ditto,  . . .  *  — 

23,027,444 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

15  0 
0  0 
0  0 

16  10 

9  11 
4  2| 

1  *1 

15  8f- 

2  lOl 
11 

1  7 

4  4 


820,741 

169,000 

787,445 

2,761.466 

.3,850 

1,415,356 

363,661 

88.6‘.^0 

3,041,753 

2,087 

8,970 

29,783 

46,830 

146,796 

533,106 

1,304.387 

9,379,687 

1,471,505 


0  O 
0  O 
0  O 
0  0 
0  0 
17  h 
0  O 
O  O 
9  Hi 
2  Oi 
9  04 

17 

0  114 
1  Hi 
8  7i 
19  1 
8  4| 

18  8 


22,393,053  13 


The  following  is  a  Sumntary  of  the  comparative  Statement  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  m 
the  Years  1801  and  1811;  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  17th  January, 
1812. 

POPULATION  OF  1801. 

Ill  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  including  tlic  army,  navy,  &c.  Wales,  5,450,292; 
Feniak's,  5,492,.354  ;  'folal,  10,942,646. 

Jiwrop,  Mag,  f'oA  LXI.  Jan*  1812.  L 
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POPULATION  OF  1811. 

Total. 

9,499,4(K) 

Kii^Iand . . 

.  Males. 

Females. 

4,944.14.) 

Wales . 

•  •  •  a  •  •  ( 

317,966 

607,380 

Sr.otlaiid . . . . 

979,437 

1,804,864 

Army,  Navy;  dec . 

— 

640,500 

Totals. 

6,241,596 

12,352,144 

England  . 

1 

INCREASE. 

1,167.966 

Wales  . . . 

66.834 

Scotland  , 

208.180 

* 

Army,  Navy,  &c.  . 

169,902 

Total . 1,CU.88S 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  JOHN  MAVVF,  the  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Minerulojiy  of  Derby- 
•hirt*!  is  al>out  to  publish  a  Narrative  of  his 
Voyaf;e  to  the  Hio  de  la  Plata,  and  of  his 
Travels  in  Drazil,  during  a  period  of  six 
years,  from  1801  to  1810. 


Dr.  Crotch  will  commence  his  course  of 
Lectures  on  Music,  at  the  Surrfy  Insti¬ 
tution,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  February; 
and  will  continue  them  on  each  succeeding 
Tuesday  evening,  until  completed. 


BIRTHS. 


TIIK  Connteu  Cotvprr,  of  a  son,  at  a 
premature  birth,  at  Brocket-IJall, 

Herts,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Melbourne. - 

In  Uppt'r  Bcrkeley-slreet,  the  Countess  of 
Oxford,  of  a  son."  -At  Melbourne,  Der¬ 

byshire,  the  Hon.  Lady  Riimbold,  of  n  son 

and  heir. - -—In  Cumberland-place,  Lady 

Harriet  Drummond,  of  a  still-born  son. 

- At  Cole  Harbour,  Surrey,  the  Right 

Hon.  !.ady  Lucy  Taylor,  of  a  ion. - 

At  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Ryder,  of  a  son. 
- At  Crance,  Bear  Wakefield,  York¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  J.  L.  Kaye,  Ksq.  the  Right 


Hon.  l^dy  Amelia  Kaye,  of  a  daughter. 

- At  theDuchess  Dowager  of  Rutland’s, 

Sackville-street,  Lady  Catharine  Weld  Fo¬ 
rester,  of  a  son. - The  wife  of  a  carpen¬ 

ter,  who  resides  in  Devonshire-street,  Ken- 
nington,  of  three  children,  who  survived  but 
a  short  time;  and,  two  days  after,  of  a 
fourth^  which,  with  the  unfortunate  mother, 

soon  after  expired. - At  Kirkhara-gate', 

near  Wakefield  Out  Wood,  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  S.  Lunn,  a  collier,  of  three  boys,  who, 
with  the  mother,  are  likely  (odowell.— — — — 
The  lady  of  Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  Esq. 
of  a  stili-born  child.  *  ... 


MARR  AGES 


At  Barking,  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.  to  the 
daughter  of  J,  Cockfield,  Esq.  of  Up¬ 
ton,— ——The  son  of  T.  Alstonc,  Esq.  of 
Odell  Castle,  Bedfordshire,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  late  K*  Bull,  Esq.  of  Portland-place. 
— — ('aptain  Maling,  R.N.  of  Missenden, 
Berks,  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dawson,  of  (he  Priory,  Derbyshire. 
— — B.  D.  Paynter,  Esq.  of  Denniark- 
hill,  Surrey,  to  Mrs.  Olding,  of  Freeman V 

rourt,  Corniiill. - ; — Cnptuin  E.  Callow, 

to  Miss  Bullard,  of  Whitstable. - The 

son  of  S.  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  Panbome-pnrk, 
Hertfordshire,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  K.  Temple, 
youngest  daughter  of  Viscount  i’almcrston. 

•  -  ■  fi.  Hue,  F.sq.  M.l).  of  Bernard-street, 
Rusjell  tquarc,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 


Rev.  Dr.  B.  White,  of  Writtle,  F.ssex.— — 

- W.  Newton,  l’>q.  to  the  daughter  of 

the  late  R.  S.  Milner,  Esq.  M.P.  for  York 

City. - The  fifth  son  of  .R,  Arkwright, 

Esq.  of  Wellesley,  Derby,  to  the  daugliter 
of  E.  S.  W.  Sitwell,  Esq.  of  Stninsley, 

- W\  B.'inbery.  .Esq.  of -Warlic-park, 

I^ssex.  to  the  daughter  of  ,1.  Knowles,  Esq. 

of  Wanstead. - J.  Mill  ward,  E^sq.  of 

Doctnrs’-commnns,  to  Mrs.  E.llis,  of  Black- 
heath.— At  Heyteshury,  Wilts,  Mr.  Isaac 
Godwin,  to  Mrs.  E'lower,  who  celebrated 
their  nuptials  by  an  art  of  generous  charity, 
relieving  upwards  of  fifty  families  of  the 
neighbouring  poor  with  a  half  gallon  loaf,  a 
piece  of  meat,  and  strung  beer; 
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Lately,  at  Lackham-house,  Wiltshire, 
Mr*.  Smyth,  wife  oMhe  Rev.  Richard 
Smyth,  rector  of  Great  Warley,  and  brother 
of  Sir  William 'Smyth,  Bart. ‘of  HilLhall, 

- At  Warwick,  Serjeant-major 

Tolley,  aged  89.  This  veteran  was  a  native 
of  Kidderminster,  and  had  been  70  years  in 
the  army.  He  served  in  the  37th  regiment 
of  foot,  in  1743,  and  was  in  the  Netherlands 
till  1745,  at  tha  battle  of  Calloden,  in  1746, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Le  Felt,  in  1747,  where 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.——— 
Aged  69,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Addison,  rector  of 
Dimsdale  and  West  Rounton,  and  lately 
presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  ofStainton, 

in  the  county  of  Durham. - At  Admiral 

Heath's,  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson,  late  a  mid¬ 
shipman  of  the  Endymion  frigate. - Of 

the  wounds  he  received  on  board  the  Peli¬ 
can  sloop,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Ma¬ 
rengo  privateer,  aged  25,  Mr.  Shannon, 
merchant,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Nov.  12.  At  Lambeth,  Mr.  J.  Long, 
optician,  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Dec.  1.  In  the  25th  year  of  her  age, 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Stafford,  Vicar  of  Overbury ,  ainl  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  W.  Thomson,  Es(j.  of  Henwick-hill, 
near  Worcester. 

.3.  At  Heacham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
John  Davy,  Esq. 

4.  Mrs,  Eliaabeth  Brooks,  wife  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Brooks,  of  Primrose-street,  Bishops- 
gate,  aged  68  (after  a  marriage  of  48  years). 
— She  lived  in  the  same  house  nearly  68 
years,  being  but  three  mouths  old  at  the 
time  she  first  became  an  inmate,  thereof. 

.5.  At  Mile-end,  near  Broughton  in  Fur¬ 
ness,  at  the  great  age  of  104,  Mis.  Ann 
Hancock,  relict  of  Mr.  J.  Hancock. 

6.  At  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  Thomas  Steddi- 
ford,  Esq.  aged  95  years,  the  oldest  person 
in  those  islands. 

8.  Near  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire, 
Captain  David  Hughes,  of  the  46lh  light 
infantry. 

10.  At  Qiiernsferry,  Isahella  MenncII, 
aped  three  years;  on  the  llth,  William 
Miller  Mcnnell,  aged  seven  monihs  ;  on  the 
l3th,  Mary  Mennell,  aged  seven  years,  and  ‘ 
Margaret  Mennell,  ageil  five  years,  sun  and 
daughters  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mennell, 

11.  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Turner, 
late  of  Lisbon,  merchant,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  52  years. - —  In  Cross-street,  Isling¬ 

ton,  James  Godwin,  Esq.  upwards  of  49 
years  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.-  --  — 

La^'  Durbin,  c«  nsort  ol  Sir  John  Durbin, 
of  Grosvenor-place,  Bath. 

12.  In  Cbarles-street,  Berkeley -square, 
David  Kcr;  Esq.  of  Portavo,  in  the  county 
of  Down.— ■■■At  Duiifclns,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  suddenly,  Francis  Haly,  F.sq.  late  of 
Curk.<^His  mode  of  living,  during  his  re¬ 


sidence  there,  was  so  different  from  that  of 
the  generality  of  the  strangers,  as  they  are 
termed,  that  his  finances  were  suspected  of 
being  very  low ;  but  on  his  decease,  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  nearly  4.0001.  in  cash 
and  debenture  bonds,  was  found  in  his  apart* 
raents. 

13.  In  Tralee,  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Godfrey,  inspecting  field  officer  of  yeomanry 
ill  Munster,  fort  major  of  Dunrannon,  &c. 
and  brother  of  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of 
Donegal.  ■  In  Baker-street,  aged  31, 

Thomas  Ansley,  Esq. - In  Broad-street, 

the  lady  of  Sir  John  Perring,  Bart.— — — 
At  Petersham,  Surrey,  Mr.  Wm.  Backhouse, 
of  Three  Cranes  Wharf,  London. 

14.  In  Purtland-strcet,  Portland-road, 
Mrs.  Page,  relict  of  John  Page,  Esq. 

late  of  Hampstead. - f - In  Abingdoii- 

street,  James  Robertson,  Esq. - At 

Frognai,  Hampstead,  Naomi,  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkins,  of  Lawrence-lanc.— — — 
At  Homerton,  in  the  Slst  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Smith,*  relict  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Bridge- 
street,  Biackfriars.— — — Aged  72,  Mrs. 
Mary  White,  a  native  of  the  town  of  De¬ 
vizes,  Wilts,  and  during  the  long  period  of 
48  years,  a  tried  and  faithful  servant  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Uaylcy,  of  Greenwich,  Kent. 

16.  At  St.  James's  Palace,  Mrs.  Lewi* 
Albert,  the  widow  of  the  late  Lewis  Albert. 

17.  At  Dawlish,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mrs.  Grant,  mother  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

18.  William  Sturges,  Esq.  of  Datchet, 
Buckinghamshire."-  -Mrs.  H,  Brett,  wife 
of  Harry  Brett,  Esq.  of  Somerset-street, 

Portman-sqiiarc. - At  Walthamstow, 

Mrs.  Woodward,  relict  of  the  lute  Mr.  John 
Woodward,  merchant,  of  Mark-lane.  ■-■ 

19.  Ill  King's-road,  Bodford-row,  aged 
65,  R.  Smart,  Eiq.  many  years  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Pcuce,  and  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex. 

20.  At  Oxford,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  J. 
Norman,  B.  D.  Hector  of  Kihworth  Beau¬ 
champ,  Leicestershire.— ——In  her  15th 
year,  Anne  M  iria,  youngest  daughter  of 
J.  Ware,  Esn.  of  New  Bridge-street. 

21.  At  Yattendon,  Berks,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  S,  Howard,  E^-q.  F.  R.  S. 
many  years  a  surgeon  in  London.  ■  -  "At 
Hendon,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  printseller,  of  Sweet- 

ings  alley.  Royal  Exchange.  . —Aged  85, 

Mrs.  Miller,  of  Petersham,  Surrey. - —  ■  - 

Blauche  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Redhead  Yorke,  Esq.  hamster 

22.  Suddenly,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  John 
Dove,  Rector  of  Osmundestun,  commonly 
called  Scole,  in  Nurlulk,  and  of  Little  Bur¬ 
ton,  otherwise  Barton  Mills. — Mr.  Dove 
had,  within  a  few  years,  erected  a  very 
elegant  mansion  on  the  living  of  ScolC| 
where  lie  resided. 
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fX  Mrs.  Engcambe,  of  TtVistoclc-placft  artfl  Culloden.  Notwithstanding  his  tery 
llussHI- square,  the  mother  of  F.  Edgcumb«»,  great  age,  he  retained  his  faculties  entire; 
Esq.  one  of  the  CommisMoners  for  victual-  he  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  iiidis- 

ling  hit  Majesty’s  - In  Church-  pMltion.  and  it  was  only  a  few  days  before 

street,  Hackney,  Mr.  uichard  Davis,  in  the  his  death  he  was  obliged,  owing  to  debility, 
69ih  \ear  of  Ills  age, - At  the  Vicarage,  tu  conbne  himself  to  bed.— The  Hon.  A. 


Asliwctt,  near  IMdock,  Herts,  the  Rev. 
Idwnsliend  Andrews,  Vicar  and  Hector  of 
St,  Katherine  Coleman.  Fenchiirch-street, 
aged  bo  years.  ■  -  ■  '  In  Cur/on  street. 

May-fair,  in  the  Silh  year  of  her  a>te,  I.ady 
Harriet  Reude.  relict  of  Sir  J.  Reade,  Bart, 
of  ShiptuQ-house,  Uiidcrwicli wood,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  niece  of  the  late  Viscountess 
Fane. —■■—At  Bishop  Burton,  Carutiiie,  the 
wife  of  (j.  Hothani,  Ksq.  of  that  place.— She 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  tho  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  has  left  a  husband  and  13 
children  to  regret  her  loss.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ackluin,  who  had  been  confined  fur 
some  time  by  illness,  at  Beverly,  on  bearing 
of  lier  death,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit.  and  died  imroedialeiv. 

S4.  At  Nenagh,  Adjutant  Neil  Murray, 
of  the  6ih  garrison  battalion. —  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  wound  of  a  niusket- 
ball,  which  he  received  in  June  last,  whilst 
directing  the  movements  of  the  battalion  in 

a  sham-fight  near  that  town. - In  Baker- 

street,  aged  28,  Sir  J.  Lowther  Johnstone, 
Bart,  of  Westherhall. — He  has  left  an  only 
son,  now  Sir  George  Fred.  Johnstone. 

2j.  In  his  66th  year,  Mr.  Vulhainy,  of 
rail-mail ;  upwards  of  40  years  clock-ma¬ 
ker  to  his  Majesty.— ——In  Portman- 
aquare.  Sir  John  .fuhnson,  M.  P.  for  Wey¬ 
mouth.— ——At  his  son’s  house,  in  Powis- 
place,  Peter  W'arren,  Esq.  of  Buckingliam- 
•treet,  Vork-buildings :  formerly  a  cummer- 

cial  partner  with  Mr.  Angerstein. - —  ■ 

Aged  67,  Mrs.  Toosey,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Toosey, 
at  Ipswich,  and  sister  of  the  late  W.  B. 
Cuyte,  M.  D.  of  that  place.— —At  Hal¬ 
comb,  Sussex,  aged  19  years,  Henry,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Chalfield ;  he  was  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. - At  Wood¬ 

ford,  KUex,  in  llie  86ili  year  of  her  age, 

Mrs.  Olympia  Aubert. - Mrs.  Lee,  the 

mother  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Sussex  t*ad  Inn, 
Shoreham. — She  died  while  reading  the 
Hibie,  in  lier  chair,  after  eating  a  hearty 
dinner,  in  apparently  good  health,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  or  even  without  altering 
her  reading  position,  or  exhibiting  any  emo¬ 
tion  whatever.  Her  niaid-scrvaiit,  who  was 
interrogating  her  to  learn  whether  it  was 
lier  pleasure  to  ^ive  any  thing  to  a  poor 
woman  that  had  just  done  singing  a  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  at  the  door,  became  at  length 
alarmed  by  the  fixed  appeaiance  of  hrr  eyes, 
and  the  livid  hue  of  her  face,  when  the 
awful  visitation  was  presently  made  known 
to  the  family. 

t7.  At  the  advanced  age  of  96,  •  D. 
Fraser,  late  farmer  of  Barnyards,  near 
Beau ly,— He  served  as  piper  to  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Falkuk 


Fraser,  of  Lovat,  desirous  to  shew  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  an  old  and 
faithful  servant,  ordered  both  his  pipers  to 
accompany  the  funeral,  on  the  SOth  olt, 
playing  a  mournful  dirge,  from  Barnyards  to 
the  place  of  iiiierment,  at  Kirk-liiH  ;  he  also 
sent  to  the  hurying-Brouiid  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  Highland  whisky,  for  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  those  w  ho  attended  the  faueral, 
according  to  the  old  custojn  of  the  clan,  j 
- .\t  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  Dud¬ 
ley  Baxter,  £sq.  —In  Cbesierfield-slreet, 
May- fair.  General  F.  Craig,  colonel  of  the 
iSth  light  dragoons,  and  governor  of  Siieer- 
ness. —  He  was  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  one  of  the  oldest  generals  in  his 
Majesty’s  service. 

28.  At  Ovenden,  in  Kent,  after  a  few 
days’  illness,  the  Countess  Dowager  Stan¬ 
hope,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  was  the  relict  of  the  lute  Karl  Stanhope, 
and  the  mother  of  the  present  Earl.— A 
person  more  remarkable  for  acuteness#  of 
understanding,  and  exquisite  sensibility  of- 
heart,  has  perhaps  never  existed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  very  advanced  age,  she  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  entire  ;  and  the  superior 
qualities  of  her  mind  only  appeared  tho 
more  conspicuous,  from  her  possessing  them 
at  a  period  of  life  when  the  affairs  of  tins 
world  seldom  attract  our  attention.  Such 
was  her  philanthropy,  that  she  always  took 
the  roost  lively  interest  in  every  event  that 
occurred,  even  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe,  that  could  anywise  effect  humanity ; 
Religion,  and  the  confident  expectation  ot  a 
future  and  a  better  state,  were  to  her  (what 
they  uniformly  are  to  all  good  and  virtuous 
characters)  a  naver-failing  source  of  comturt 
and  exalted  iiappiness.  .  The  distressed  al¬ 
ways  found  in  her  ladyship  a  warm-hearted 
friend ;  and  her  judicious  and  extciuive 
charity  relieved  many  hundreds  of  the  poor 
in  her  neighbourhood.  The  aniiableness  of 
her  disposition  was  never  more  strikingly 
observable  tlian  in  her  last  moments;  and 
one  of  the  afiectiug  expressions  which  she 
used  a  short  time  before  her  death  was,  that 
she  had  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  she 
had  never  epared  uny  trouble  to  be  of  use. — 
Her  ladyship  has  left  a  will,  in  which  she 
lias  bequeathed  her  property  to  her  only 
son,  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  whom  she 
has  appointed  her  sole  executor.  By  a 
codicil,  she  has  left  legacies  to  several  ot  her 
old  and  faithful  servants.— In  Edward- 
street,  Cavendish- square,  Abraham  Holden 
Turner,  Esq.-"  At  Woodstock,  in  the 
6<flh  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev,  J.  Andrews 
Frith,  of  Kentish  Town  and  late  of  North 
Cray,  Kent.——  At  iht  Royal  Hospital, 
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Plymouth,  of  •  niort location  in  hit  bowrcis, 
0«pitin  W.  Knight,  who  lately,  in  the 
Arrow  tchoouer,  so  gallantly  fought  srteral 
armed  Tesaels  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
for  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  made 
him  a  Commander. 

<9.  Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
bookseller,  of  High  Hoi  boro. 

30.  In  Keitsuiglon-square,  Dr.  Patrick 
Wilson,  formerly  professor  of  Astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.— ——At  Uromp> 
tun,  Mr,  Henry  Weston,  tieputy  assistant 
comiiiissary-geiieral,— — — At  Ins  nephew's. 
Lord  Hcndlesham,  George  Woodford  'Phel* 
lussoii.  tUq.  M.  P.  for  Barnstaple.-  ■  At 

Upper  Tooting,  Kiward  Browne,  F.sq.- - 

At  Blackmore,  Essex,  Gilbert  Fraiicklyn, 
Esq.-  ■  -"At  Farehain,  Hampshire,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  John  Bogue,  Esq. 
M.D. 

31.  At  Kensington,  in  her  67lli  year, 
Mri.  Jeuings,  relict  of  the  late  George. 
Jenings,  Esq.  of  Putney.— ——At  Mr. 
Mann's,  Corr.hillt  W.  White,  Esq.  of  Kes¬ 
wick,  Cumberland.— —At  'Livistock  place, 
Russell-square,  aged  33,  G.  G.  Fairlie, 
Esq. 

Jan.  1.  Mrs.  Hougham,  wife  of  S. 
Hougbam,  Esq.  of  Charter-house  square. 
In  Gloucester-buildings,  Walworth, 


aged  70,  Mrs.  Elixaheth  Ashford.- 
Aged  71,  Mrs.  Frances  Martyn,  wde  of  the 
Rtv.  Thomas  Martyn. 

S.  Mr.  W.  Ruspini,  a  son  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Ruspini,  of  Pall-mall.— ——Captain 
Shelly,  M.  P.  for  Lewes,  and  formerly  aid- 

du-canip  to  General  Hulse. - In  Con- 

sUtntioii-row,  GrayViiin-road,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr,  Charles  Warren,  engraver.—— 
Mrs.  Shadbolt,  wife  ut  Mr.  William  Shad- 

bolt,  of  Bath-place,  Peckhura. - At  Han- 

well,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Anne  Greme,  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  Grieme,  E'*q."-— John 
Offley,  Esq.  of  Montague-street,  Russell- 
square.' —  ■— »«Atj:ed  3i,  Mr,  Melton,  of 

Gainsliail,  near  Buckden,  Hunts.  Ou  Ins 
death-bed  he  is  sa:d  to  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  favourite  daughter,  about  seven 
Years  of  age,  should  enter  eteniitv  wifh 
nim.  Although  theu  apparently  well,  awful 
to  relate,  the  day  ultei  her  father's  de¬ 
cease  she  breathed  her  last !  They  were 
both  interred  at  the  same  time  in  one  grave. 
——At  his  house  in  Noriidk  Crescent, 
Bath,  aged  William  W.  Dtmond,  Esq. 
He  was  a  member  ol  tne  cuiumon  rouncil 
ot  that  city,  and  one  oi  the  patentees  of  the 
theatre  royal.  Mr.  Diiuond  appeared  to 
enjoy  an  almost  uninteirupli  d  slate  of  good 
health,  with  us  few  marks  ot  the  approach  of 
age,  us  any  man  who  hud  arrived  nearly  at 
his  grand  eliiiiHcteric ;  his  death  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel  upon  (he  brain;  whicii  calamity  as¬ 
sailed  him  upon  Cliristiuas  Eve.  I'he  best 
medical  aid  was  iuimeuiaiely  firocuied  ;  but 
the  utiBOSt  skill  could  only  delay,  uol  avert 


the  inevitable  hour.— At. an  early  period  of 
life,  Mr.  Diniond  appear^  on  hoards  of 
Drury-laiie,  under  the  auspices  and  in* 
struction  of  the  imroortal  Garrick,  wimm  he 
is  said  to  have  resembled  in  person,  and  of 
whose  dramatic  genius  he  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  a  considerable  portion.——— At  her 
house  in  Norihoiuberlaod*street,  Mary-le- 
bone.  Miss  Jane  Adair,  daughter  of  the  late 
Patrick  Adair,  Esq.  and  sister  to  Lady 
Bernard,  of  Wiaipole-street 

3.  In  Weymouth-street,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Armstrong,  widow  of  the  late  General  Bigo 
Armstrong  —In  KeppeUstreet,  Hussell- 
square,  John  Muuru,  Esq.  —  --At  Brux- 
bourue,  Herts,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ta¬ 
verner.— At  his  apartoM  iits  in  Somerset- 
place,.  suddenly,  John  Holunson  Pearson, 
Esq.  secretary  of  the  lottery-othce. 

4.  Mrs.  Baldy,of  Hanover-strOet, 'Port- 
sea,  aged  do,  w  idow  ot  the  late  Mr.  Baldy, 
master  rope-maker,  at  Plymoutli  duck-yard. 
It  may  be  remembered  by  some,  that  Mr. 
Baldy  was  formerly  foreman  of  the  rope- 
makers  in  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  was  the  means  of  Jack  the  Painter  being 
taken,  who  at  that  time  had  set  tire  to  tlio 
hemp  and  rope-house  ;  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Baldy  some  tritling  questions,  as  he  passed 
through  the  house,  which  induced  him  to 
take  some  notice  of  him  ;  and  from  his  des¬ 
cription  of  the  man,  lie  was  advertised  and 
taken.  Mr.  B.  received  his  promotion  in 
consequence  thereof.— John  Hilton,  Esq. 
of  Iroiimonger-lanc-- —  —At  Entield,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Bicknell  Coney,  Esq.  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  tor  more  than  bO 
years  an  eiuinent  merchant  in  Letdenliali- 
street.— — At  his  house  in  Bruce-grovc, 
Tottrnhaiir,  John  Smith,  Esq*  late  of  New- 
gate*street,  and  formerly  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  Farringdoii  Ward  Within. 
——At  Sir  W,  Curtis's,  Bart,  at  Southgate, 
aged  62,  Mrs.  Sarah  Roberts. 

5.  At  Keusiugtoo,  Mr.  J.  Heliias  Heard- 
ing,  of  the  Glooe  Insurance.  ■■—At  Peck- 
liaiu  lane.  Surrey,  aged  99,  Mrs.  Eltxabeth, 
WHO  of  Joseph  DelHt'ons,  Esq.  —  At 
Sydenham,  Kent,  Mrs.  Cobb,  aged  96,  wife 

oi  H.  Cobb,  Eaq. - Mr.  D.  Taylor,  of 

the  firm  of  Sangster,  Atkinson,  and  Taylor, 
of  Milk-streeU - -  At  Susiiiuore,  Middle¬ 

sex,  Thomas  Comerford,  E»q.  ■  ■  —  In  John- 
street,  Pei.toiivdle,  in  the  88th  year  of  her 
ai’e,  Saruli  Piui,  relict  of  John  Josiiua  Pim. 
—Sir  R.  Hughes,  Bart,  admiral  of  the 
white. 

6.  Ill  Pen  ton-street,  Walworth,  aged  67, 
Mr  C.  Dallas.— --H.  Rost'-r,  Esq.  so¬ 
licitor,  of  Bartlett’s-buildiiigs,  Hoiborn. 
——At  Margate,  Mr.  Eyics,  late  ofHates- 
buiy,  Wiltsturc.— —  -At  iialcomtie,  near 
Lewes,  Sussex,  aged  67,  Mr.  Thomas  Rick¬ 
man.— In  the  70lli  year  of  his  age, 
Mr,  T.  Kniaht,  of  Manor- row,  Walworth. 
—In  Aktany-street,  Edinburgh,  aged 
99,  W.  Jackson,  Esq.  solicitur  of  excise  for 
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ScolUnd,— — — At  Onnslcirk,  I^nca^hire, 
sgrd  76,  Mr.  Wiliivni  Gould,  msnv  years 
frardenrr  to  the  Empress  Catharine  and  the 
Emperors  Paul  and  Alexander  of  ail  the 
Russias. 

8,  At  his  brother’s,  at  Slepney.  T.  King, 
Ksq.  of  the  Ordnancc-offire. .  "At  Ha¬ 

vant,  Hampshire,  aged  77|  the  Rev.  J. 
Scott,  rector  of  Hainbie,  and  uncle  to  the 

(Viuntess  of  Oxford - In  the  78ih  year 

of  his  age,  J.  Allanson,  Esq.  of  Holgate, 
York.— —Fanny  Lascellcs  Jenner,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  H.  Jenncr,  LL.D.  ■  —At  Datchet, 
aged  AB,  Miss  i^ott,  aunt  to  Lord  Alon- 
tague,  of  Uitton  Park.— —  At  Ashhurst- 

jdace,  Kent,  Isaac  Lefcbvrc,  Esq. - 

Ac  Hoiherhithe,  aged  75,  Richard  Addams, 

Ksq. - In  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 

T.  i.ane,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Bediord- 
row, 

10.  At  Bath,  Mary,  the  wife  of  W.  Wood 
Watson,  Esq.  of  Dnlwich-hiil. 

11.  At  the  Palaco  of  Dnikeilli,  his 
Grace  Henry  Scott,  Duke  of  Hnccleuph  and 
Queensherry  ;  Marquis  of  Dunifrieshire, 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Sanqulnir,  nnri  Drunilan- 
rig  ;  Viscount  Nith,  Tortliowald,  and  Mut- 
dlehie,  and  Dornoi'k  ;  also  FUrl  of  Don¬ 
caster  and  Lord  Tyncdalc,  in  England, 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
tl>e  Counties  of  Edinlnirgh  and  Roxburgh  ; 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Acc.— His  Grace  was  lw>rn  in  1746, 
and  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  175‘.\  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Francis,  F/arl  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  by  l.ady  Caroline  Campliell,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Ill  1767,  his  Grace  married  Elizabeth  Mon- 
t.igu,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Montogu,  by  vhom  he  has  issue,  Chiirlcs- 
Williani,  row  Duke  of  Bucrleugh  and 
Queensbtrrv,  and  Henry-Janies,  Lord  Mon¬ 
tagu,  and  tiiree  daiiphlers,  viz.  the  Cotnness 
of  Courto>*n,  Countess  of  Ancram,  Countess 
ofSIonie,  and  Lady  Douglas;  ,ill  of  whom 
have  fainihcs.—His  Grace  is  succeeded  in 
hiS  titles  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
('tiarle*- William,  Earl  of  Dulkcitli,  who 
niarrit  d  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  Vis¬ 
count  Sidney,  and  has  several  children.— 
His  Grace  succeeded  at  an  early  age  to  a 
prmcely  fortune,  whirli  gave  him  the  means 
of  indulging  hisnsiural  diHposiiion  to  pnhiic 
spirit  and  private  liberality,  to  which  pur¬ 
poses,  accordingly,  a  considrrahle  part  of 
Ins  immense  funds  were  known  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  He  was  exceedingly  affable  in  Ins 
manners ;  and  what  deserves  to  be  recorried 
of  a  person  so  greatly  exalted  I  otii  in  rank 
and  fortonc,  was  generally  accessible  to  the 
poor.  As  a  landlord,  his  lihernlity  was  wvll 
known;  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  always 
ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  scheme 
of  benevolence  and  humanity.  He  pos- 

si'ssed  *  great  political  influence. - In 

StalFord-place.  Pimlico,  Mr.  G.  Elsworlh, 
18ycars  oce  of  his  Majesty's  messengers. 


——At  J.  Dale's,  Eso.  in  Hatton-garden, 
Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  F, 

Smythies,  Esq.  of  Colchester. - Mr.  T. 

Smith,  of  Hanway-slrect,  Oxford-street. 

If.  R.  Hollingworth,  Esq.  of  Queen- 

square,  Westminster. - In  Middlesex- 

place,  New-road,  aged  69,  J.  Schweitzer, 

Esq. - In  Charlotte-street,  General  Sir 

.1.  H.  Crait;,  K.B.  late  governor-in-chief  of 
British  North  America;  governor  of  Black¬ 
ness  Castle;  and  colonel  of  his  Majesty’s 

78th  regiment  of  foot. - At  Paddington- 

green,  aifed  67,  J.  Chamberlayne,  Esq. 

- At  Epping,  aged  77,  Sir  Thomas  Cox- 

head,  formerly  M.P.  for  Bramber. - — 

In  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  T.  Watson,  ; 
of  Islington,  nurseryman.  ■ 

13.  In  West-square,  James  Hedger,  Esq, 

junior. - Mrs.  Lloyd,  of  Holloway. 

14.  William  Cavendish,  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish.  In  the 
morning  he  set  out  in  company  with .  his 
youngest  brother,  and  Mr.'  Smythe,  his 
tutor,  from  Holkar-house,  in  Lancashire,  on 
a  shooting-party,  in  a  dog-cart,  in  which  was 
a  spirited  hiood-horse.  The  animal  took 
fright  before  Mr,  Cavendish  had  proper 
hold  of  (he  reins,  lie  stooped  to  grasp 
them  ;  and  in  that  instant  he  was  pitched 
out  on  his  head,  and  instantaneously  killed. 

Mr.  Smythe  was  also  thrown  out,  and  had  a 
rib  broken.  The  younger  Mr.  Cavendish 
happily  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Cavendish 
was  the  oldest  son  and  heir  not  only  of  the 
magniricent  estates,  but  of  the  genuine 
patriotic  virtues  of  his  nohle  house.  '  Mr. 
Cavendish  has  left  a  young  widow,  with 
three  children,  to  mourn  his  death.  I'his 
is  the  second  fatal  loss  which  his  nohle 
parents  have  hud  to  sustain  within  this 
twelvemonth,  O.ir  readers  will  recollect 
that  a  younger  son  of  l/>rd  George  Caven- 
rlisli  was  lately  lo^t  at  sea.— —At  Win¬ 
chester,  in  the  7()ih  year  of  Ins  age,  Mr.  G. 
Ftaehani,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 

corporation  of  that  city. - At  Exmouth, 

HI  the  .58th  year  of  his  age,  E.  Fearon 

Bourke,  Esq. - At  Wallington,  Hamp- 

sliire,  Colonel  Robert  Patton,  late  governor 
of  St.  Helena,  ilis  death  followed  that  of 
Mrs.  Patton  (his  wife)  with  the  lapse  only  of 

a  fortidght. - -Aged  80,  Mrs.  Jones, 

relict  of  Muiris  Jones,  Esq.  of  Lower  Bel- 
gMve-’place. - Mr.  Mitchell,  an  inn¬ 

keeper  near  Bath.  He  took  a  couch  in 
(’ovenlry.street,  and  ordered  the  coachraan 
to  drive  to  hUtcliet’s  hotel,  White  Horse-  ' 
cellar,  Piccaililly.  On  the  coachman  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  carriage,  he  found  hit  ' 

passengiT  a  corpse. - At  Ashton,  near 

Bristol,  John  Philip,  yoiiiiitest  son  of  S.  Gar¬ 
diner,  of  Cminibe  Dntge,  Oxfordshire. 

15.  At  her  father’s  (H.  Pigeon,  Esq.), 
aged  28,  Susan,  the  wile  of  J.  A.  Shuler,  Esq, 

of  Gainstord-street. - In  Wimpole- 

strect,  Cavendish-squiKe,  aged  75,  Henry 
I'ciitoD,  Esq.— Mr.  Penton  was  a  native  of  • 
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the  city  of  Winchester,  which  place  he  re-’ 
presented  in  several  successive  parliamenU, 
until  his  increasing  iitfirmiucs  rendered  him 
incapable  of  discharging  his  senatorial  duties. 
He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
during  part  of  Lord  North’s  administration, 
and  held  the  situation  of  court  post  until  his  ' 
death.  Mr.  Penlon  received  the  early  part 
ofhls  education  at  Winchester  College,  from 
which  he  was  removed  to  Clare  UuTl,  Cam* 

bridge. - At  Mtlfurd  Hall,  Suffolk,  §ir  . 

Harry  Parker,  Bart. 

16.  In  Conduit*  street,  Hannver>square, 

in  his  60th  year,  T.  Owen,  Esq. - -Aged 

88,  Mrs.  Seaman,  of  Middiewich,  Cheshire. 

- Mrs.  Caldecott,  wife  of  J.Caldecott,  Esq. 

of  Holbrook  Grange,  near  Rugby,  Warwick¬ 
shire. - At  Lynn,  Mr.  Lym,  taylor.  His 

death  wasoccasioncd  by  some  person,  forujoke, 
putting  some  gunpowder  in  the  tobacco  he  was 
smoking  ;  the  pipe  in  consequence  exploded, 
and  the  fragments  entering  thn  roof  of  his 
mouth,  caused  instant  death  !  He  has  left 
13  children  to  lament  his  loss. 

17.  James  Esdaile,  Esq.-  of  Upminster, 
Essex.— ————At  Islington,  aged  74,  Mr. 
Poole,  father  of  Mrs.  Dickons,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum. 

18.  Haniiali,  the  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  resigned  his  vicar¬ 
age  of  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire,  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Unitarianism.  —In  the  69tli 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Purkis,  of  Chan* 
cery-lane. 

19.  At  Stamford-hili,  aged  73,  Mr. 

Robert  Howard. - In  Church-street, 

Hackney,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Keeys,  wife  of  Mr. 
W,  Keeys. 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

In  September  last,  at  Batavia,  Major  Fre¬ 
derick  Liardet,  of  the  royal  marines,  who 
was  actively  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
that  place. 

At  Antigua,  S.  Athill,  Esq.  late  of  Lin* 
coln's-inn,  barrister,  eldest  sun  of  the  Hon. 
S.  Atiiill,  of  that  island. 

At  Cornelis,  in  Batavia,  Dr.  John  Leyden, 
This  learned  gentleman  accompanied  Lord 
Miiito  in  the  expedition  to  Java,  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  Such  was  his  success  in  the 
study  of  the  various  languages  of  our  Indian 
dominions,  that  Lord  Minto,  on  a  public 
occasion,  observed  that  his  attainments  re¬ 
sembled  more  the  gift  of  tongues,  than  the 
slow  and  ordinary  acquisitions  of  human  ap* 
plication. 
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At  Ganjam,  Josoph  Ward  Oliver,  lieu* 
tenant  and  adjutant  of  the  25th  Madras 
native,  inlialry,  formerly  of  the- iSd  regi¬ 
ment  which  mutinied  at  Vellore ;  he  was 
one  of  the  few  ‘officers  that  escaped  tlmt 
dreadful  massacre. 

At  Madras,  Joseph  Grecnhilt,  Esq.  up¬ 
wards  of  30  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company. 

Dr.  Anderson,  superintendant  of  the  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens  at  St.  Vincent’s, 

At  Madrid,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age, 
the  Spanish  traitor,  Don  Thomas  Merla.— 
By  order  of  the  Usurper  Joseph,  his  remains 
were  interred  with  military  h^ours ;  a  poor 
compensation  to  his  manes  for  the  universal 
execration  of  his  countrymen. — He  was  for¬ 
merly  governor  of  Cadic. 

In  Portugal,  of  a  typhus  fever,  John  Rich¬ 
ards,  Esq.  paymaster  of  the  43d  regiment.— 
For  many  seasons,  this  gentleman,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Richardson,  was  a  member 
of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres. 

At  I.ishon,  Brigadier-general  Colinan,  in 
the  Portuguese  service. — His  death  was  the 
consequQiice  of  fever  and  debility,  brought 
on  by  exertions  in  his  profession,  too  great  * 
for  his  constitution.  He  was  buried 
at  Lisbon,  with  distinguished  military 
honours.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Portuguese  regiments  in  garrison,  and 
all  the  English  generals  and  field-officers  of 
our  army  in  that  city,  including  Generals  * 
Leith,  Sir  Stapylton  Cotton,  Peacock,  Stop-, 
ford,  Ac.— By  the  death  of  this  respectable 
gentleman,  the  valuable  place  of  serjeant-at- 
arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  becomes 
vacant. 

James  Newman  Newman,  Esq.  captain  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Hero,  of  74  guns,  un¬ 
fortunately  lost  with  the, whole  of  his  brave 
officers  and  crew,  on  Christmas  Eve  last,  was 
eldest  son  of  Charles  Newman,  Esq.  of 
Preston-house,  Nurlhaniptonshire.  As  « 
lieutenant  he  had  the  command  of  thq  lower 
deck  of  the  Queen,  98,  Admiral  Gardner’s 
ship,  in  Lord  Howe’s  glorious  victory  of  the  • 
1st  of  June,  1794,  the  same  year  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Newman  was  made  post.  He  after* 
wards  particularly  distinguished  himself  last 
war,  ill  the  several  commands  of  the  Mer¬ 
maid  and  La  Loire  frigates ;  and  in  this  war, 
in  that  of  the  Vanguard,  74,  and  Veteran, 
61.  He  had  been  tliirty  years  at  sea,  in 
twenty  of  which  he  was  not  six  months  on 
shore,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
many  bloody  engaceroents. 
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